







P R E F A C R 


WITHOUT meaning to deprecate fair criticism, 
the Editors request that their j;)erformance will be 
considered with reference to the purposes which 
they had in view. They did not propose to them- 
selves, nor do they profess to give the •substance of 
all the Evidence reported by the Parliamentary 
Committees ; but have confined themselves to that 
subject for which the public enquiry was particu- 
larly instituted ; namely, the state -of Ireland, re- 
garded as a country perpetually !&arassed by syste- 
matic outrage, and by political dissension. The 
following pages are intended t© illustrate the nature 
and origin of these disorders, and the measures sug- 
gested as remedies for them ; and the Editors con- 
ceive, that, if they have discharged their duty with 
respect to these important topics, in such a manner 
as to afford satisfactory infof#nation, they may be 
pardoned for omitting the consideration of, or for 
briefly noticing, other questions. 



vi Pttl^fACE. 

The causes to which the Disturbances in Ire- 
land may be traced, are of three kinds — domestic, 
political, and religious. To the investigation of 
these, causes, the enquiries of the Parliamentary 
Committees were particularly directed, and the 
Editors have had as their object, so to classify, and 
select and abridge the imports of evidence, as that 
the general reader might not be deterred from 
seeking information, and that the more careful 
enquirer might be assisted in his researches. In 
that part of the Digest which is occupied with 
what might be termed the domestic condition of 
the Irish peasantry (a subject of not much party 
or political controversy), the evidence is given in 
an abridged form, reference being made to the 
authorized reports, and the Editors holding them- 
selves responsible for the fidelity of their abridge- 
ments. In the othpf parts of the enquiry, where 
the subjects were more controverted, and where 
shades of expression were consequently of much 
importance, it was not thought proper to change 
the language in which testimony had been deli- 
vered ; and in these p^s, accordingly, the Editors 
have confined themselves to the rejection of repe- 
titions. 
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With respect to religious matters, the evidence 
has been regarded in •two lights, as illustrated by 
the circumstances of Ireland, an 3 the condition 

and the character of the ^rish pepple; and as Jill us- 

, * 

trated by the principles of that Church, ’to the 
structure and influenQe of which the Parliamen- 
tary Committees had dieected their attention. 
The reader who looks for theological discussion of 
an abstract nature will be disappointed. The 
Church of -Rome is not considered wdth reference 
to the purity of its doctrines, but with reference to 
the manner in which its tenets and discipline are 
calculated and intended to affect the state. In the 
first part of the Digest the system of that Church 
is viewed, principally, as exemplified by its mode 
of operation ; and, in the second part, the evidence 
of its ministers is considered in connection with 
authorized formularies of docp’ine and discipline* 
and with information derived from authentic and 
undisputed historical statements. In one or two 
instances it was judged more advisable to re-print 
short extracts from evidence, than to interrupt an 
enquiry in the first part of the Digest, by referring 
readers to the second. The notes extend occa- 
sionally to considerable, but, it is hoped, by no 
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means unnecessary length; th^ documents adduced 

are of that authentic nature which will entitle 

. » « 

them to the<ap|»ellation of evidence; and they re- 
late .to questions, whiclj, though of great and 

t ^ 

abiding interest, have for many years been little 
regarded by the public. 

Having thus put the reader in possession of their 
views, the Editors leave their work to speak for 
itself. 
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PART L 


CHAPTER I. 

Condition^ of the Peasantry. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQ. 

parts of Ireland with which witness is most 
J- acquainted, are the counties of Clare, Limerick, 
Kerry and Cork. In these counties, the condition of the 
peasantry is wretched in the extreme ; their habitations 
not deservin<^ the name of houses, their furniture and 
bedding miserably scanty, and tl^eir food principally 
potatoes, except on the sea coast, where the women and 
children procure some fish. There is generally a season 
of distress between the time when flie old potatoes fail 
and that in whicli the new are fit for use, and (there 
being no adequate employment for the poor) they have 
no means^ of acquiring money to supply them wdth food 
during this period of almost annual distress. The want 
of employment, and the consequent inadequacy of 
wages to maintain a family, renders it necessaty for the 
labourer to procure some land, and for this, which he 
finds it extremely difficult to procure, he is compelled 
to pay in general an exorbitant rent ; there is, however, 
a progressive improvement going on. 

THE REV. T. COSTELLO. 

Beside those who hold small farms on leases, there 
is an inferior class, who are occasionally (for about twelve 
weeks in the year) employed as labourers. This class 
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2 CONDITION, c^:c. OF 

consists df those who rent a house and a quarter of an 
acre of land, and who endeavour ts procure a subsistence 
by taking more land, (perhaps a quarter or half an acre) 
on what is called 'the' Conacre system. The rent paid 
'Tor this is generafly ten guineas an acre, the land being 
such has been gra^.ed for ^ome years, and then given 
out for pStatoes'. The persons who are able to pay this 
rent are generally those who Have more employment, 
and those whose habits are more, .industrious than others, 
and some, who are enabled, by the sale of a pig which 
they have fed, to redeem' their potatoes, which, if the 
rent be not paid, the landlord seizes, sometimes paying 
back to the tenant what they* have produced above the 
rent, sometimes canting them at a nominal price, and 
allowing him nothing for his labour in cultivating the 
ground, and for the expence he has been at in purchasing 
seed. The lowest class of all, which is very numerous, 
consists of mendicants, who from want of employment 
go through the country as vagrants, many of them able 
to work, but not meeting anywhere with employment. 
These mendicants, however, generally obtain from the 
charity of the people, food, such as it is, sufficient for 
their subsistence. They are never refused a portion of 
the potatoes which a familv are perhaps preparing for 
themselves, and are in general able to procure a surplus 
above the quantity necessary as food, which tltiey sell in 
order to supply ^theniselves with clothing. It often 
happens, that the families of the poor cotters suffer want 
in the summer season, while the mendicants are always 
fully supplied with food. 

By the Conacre system, is to be understood a practice 
of taking land in small portions for one season, and of 
allowing the landlord to, consider the produce of the soil 
a security for his rent. ' 

J. B. M’CULLOCH, ESQ. 

Derives his know lege of Ireland from books and con- 
versation ; thinks the Irish peasantry the most wretched 
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in Europe, aaid attributes their distresses to the excess 
of the population alX)ve the means of giving them 
adequate employment • assumes, that the population of Coram Rep 
Ireland has been increasing since the year 1821, at the p* 810. 
same ratio as it increased to that period from 1810, and 
hence concludes, that the, present population is^at the 
least seven millions and a half. Of tllis number, two 
millions (including five* hundred thousand females) are p.8io. 
above sixteen ^ears o£ age and fit for labour, and to 
increase their wages from faur-pence, ( which, it is said, 
would he the present rate of wages if equally distrihuted 
through the lahonring classes totone shilling a day, an 
additional capital of tweiUy millions would be required. 

To increase the proportion of capital to population, is p.8ii. 
the grand difficulty to be overcome, and until the ratio 
of capital be adequately increased, it is impossible that 
the condition of the Irish peasantry can be improved. 

The comforts enjoyed by the people of Ulster, witness p.812. 
attributes, not to the manufactures cultivated amonsr 

' *0 

them, but to the habits of a people e/lucated under Pres- 
byterian discipline. 

THE RIGHT REV. JAMES DOYLE, D.D. ROMAN CATHOLIC 
BISHOP OF LEIGIAN AND KILDARE. 

In witness’s diocese, (consisting of the counties of Comm. 
Carlow, Kildare and Queen’s County, and of portions 
of Kilkenny, Wexford, Wicklow and King’s County,) 
the distress of the lowest classes is mC)re extensive and 
intense than any language can describe. During last p. <105. 
year, not a year of very extraordinary disti^ss, in the 
summer, (when the stock of potatoes laid up in the pre- 
ceding year had been exhausted, and before the labours 
of the harvest had commenced) great misery was expe- 
rienced. In the town of Carlow, out of a population of 
eight or nine thousand, there were two hundred and 
thirty-seven families, averaging five and a half indivi- 
duals each, who applie"d for relief, and beside these, there 

* See the evidence of J.S. Rochfort, esq. in this chapter. 
n 2 
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were about five hundred individuals in want who would 
not go abroad to receive the relief given in public. In 
the parish of Killisheen, whei^' witness resides, the 
number of poor in a sN:ate of starvation amounted to seven 
hundred, in a population of between three and four 
thousand persons, and witpess was obliged to lend 
money to^ almost the largest occupiers of land to buy seed 
for their farms. The pressure of this starving population 
is continued by the prevalence of early ^nd improvident 
marriages, owing partly to the extreme poverty of the 
people, which renders them hopeless of improving their 
condition, and partly f.o their mode of life in which there 
is not a sufficient restraint upon the intercourse between 
the sexes ; as, generally, all the inmates of one house 
are constrained to sleep in the same apartment. Beside 
the causes Avhich operate constantly in increasing or 
continuing the misery of the Irish poor, there has been 
latterly an accidental cause which has been felt in the 
neighbourhood where witness resides ; the tenants of 
some mountainous l^ands in the Queen’s County unable 
to pay their rents, were compelled to relinquish their 
habitations, and, crowding into Carlow and its vicinity, 
increased the popuration to a degree which far exceeded 
the means of employing them. The effects of such a 
state of society upon the mind of witness have been so 
severe, that he has frequently prayed that Gk>J would, if 
it were his will, take liim out of life, rather than leave 
him to be a witness of such evils, if they are to con- 
tinue. 

J. S. ROCHFOllT, ESQUIRE. 

Resides in tlie county Carlow, and attends on the 
grand juries in Carlow, and in the Queen’s County. Is 
well acquainted with the town of Carlow; would not 
have thought that it coRtained so much distress [as that 
described by the preceding witness^ but would mot under- 
take to say that it does not, his knowledge of the poorer 
classes being too limited to justify him in expressing ■ 
an opinion. Would not have supposed that so much 
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misery could exist unknown to a magistrate residing so 
near the town. Conf^ders the Homan Catholic clergy 
the best authority, as to the condition of the poor; un- 
dertakes to say, however, that amon^ his own tenantry 
there is not an individual who is not employed, and 
who has not wages suffi(»ient for Jiis support^ Thinks 
that some of the peasantry in the neighbourhood of 
Carlow are more comfortably circumstanced than those 
in other parts of the kingdom, although some there, as 
elsewhere, cannot procure adequate employment. Is of 
opinion, that if the sums paid as wages were distri- 
buted through all the labourersi equally, and for the 
entire year, the average rate of labour would be about 
four-pence a day. 

Witness has property in the county of Galway so 
overpeopled as to be capable of merely Supporting its 
inhabitants; and, although no rent is received, it would 
be hazarding an insurrection to attempt displacing the 
defaulting tenants ; this, witness .states on the authority 
of his agent. Believes that souie gentlemen have 
cleared their estates of a pauper population ; and that, 
in consequence, much misery has been experienced. The 
subdivision of land which has occasioned this excessive 
population, has been owing in some degree to the habit 
of farmers giving land as marriage portions to their chil- 
dren, a habit which has been permitted, partly because 
the proprietors of the soil had not, fr<hn the law, power 
to prevent such a subdivision; or found great difficulty 
in enforcing their right so to do. .Witness i% of opinion, 
that the mismanagement of property in Ireland should 
be imputed less to the landlords, than to the circum- 
stances in which they were placed ; that lands wasted 
by war, having been, little mope than a century since, 
granted to persons who had not capital to improve 
them, it was natural that a transfer should take place 
to those who promise^d moderate rents, and gave the 
landlord no more trouble. Hence the order of middlemen, 
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Witness believes, that husbandry in Ireland is very much 
improving. 

J. LESLIE FOSTER, .Y^QUIRE, 

ds 

1825. performance of his duties, as counsel to the 

revenue, has visited every county in Ireland; and, having 
an estate in the south of Iceland, is well acquainted 
with the^ management of agricultural property. The 
middlemen are frequently the younger sons of the 
younger branches of respectable families, who, consider- 
ing a trade in land the occupation of a gentleman, 
determine, as they say, to take a farm, that is, to 
speculate on land letting.* Being in general destitute 
of capital, they proceed to advertise the land ; and on 
the principle, though without the formality of an 
auction, the farm is given over to the best bidder. The 
poor, having ao other resource, are constmined to offer 
any nominal amount whicli may be insisted upon ; and 
it becomes matter of subsequent experiment how much 
can be enforced. 

The middleman, residing on the property, watches 
with great jealousy the under tenantry ; keeps an ac- 
count of the stock in their possession ; follows them to 
the market, and takes care that they shall not have the 
power to divert the produce of their farms to any other 
object than his advantage. He is often the factor and 
vendor of such produce ; he obliges the tenantry to deal 
with him on his ' own terms, and one great source of 

* The Editor has had opportunities of knowing instances, in 
which middlemen of this class might he said to have been 
created by the circumstances of the country, A larger tract of 
land than would be let directly to tenants without credit or 
capital, was out of lease ; and, as it was not to be, in the first 
instance, subdivided, a number of the peasantry applied to some 
person of more solvency than themselves, urged him to make 
proposals for the land, and stated the terms on which they 
would be satisfied to hold under him if he were declared the 
tenant. Instances of this kind have frequently occurred, in 
which the proposal of the middleman was accepted on 
a baturday, and on the Monday following the arrangements 
projected respecting sub-tcnaiicy were carrying into effect. 
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dissatisfaction in the soutli of Ireland, is the incorrect- 
ness with which the* accounts of the middleman are 
kept. He leaves to t\te unfortunate tenantry only what 
satisfies the commonest wants of n&ture, and sometimes 
occasions their ruin by permitting them to be distrained 
for rent which they had paid to him, but which he had 
not paid up to the proprietor in fee. Where tlie tenant 
held directly under the head landlord, his comforts were 
much more regarded, and in general the rent was less 
exorbitant, and the mode of exaction less oppressive. 
This system prevails in many parts of Ireland, and is 
now very generally extending itself. Those speculators 
in land whom the state of things during the war had 
created, were swept away by the fall of prices, and the 
operation of an Act of Parliament, passed a few years 
since as a remedy for certain evils in ihe system of 
tenancy, has excited a strong desire in the landlords to 
remove the remaining middlemen from between them- 
selves and the occupying tenants, Before that act, tlie 
law gave, as it were, a bounty, m ** tenancy in com- 
mon,” in the facility it afforded of removing an entire 
company by one ejectment, instead of going through 
a very tedious process, and bringing separate eject- 
ments against each individual. But the late Act, which 
gives th^ landlord a power of recovering his ground, 
(provided the rent be under fifty pounds a year,) at 
little expence and in a short time, removes the induce- 
ment to continue the system of tenancy in common,’" 
and enables a landlord, even though he be*an absentee, 
to dispense with the instrumentality of a middleman, 
which was almost indispensable, while his ground was 
let not to single tenants, but to rural companies. The 
necessity of bargaining with adventurers, imposed on 
the English proprietors of Irish land, by the customs 
which prevailed at the time qf the confiscations, such 
as gavel kind, tenures in common and at will, (customs 
which were in force throughout Ireland, except in those 
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pajrts which James the first had planted) has loiig since 
ceased to exist, but the high prices during the war con*» 
tributed to extend the system of middlemen ; and it is 
.1823. only within the last 'seven or eight years, that land- 
lords have begun,^ generally, to treat directly with the 
occupying tenant, a, practice which they might have 
adopted with advantage, fifty, or perhaps a hundred 
years since. There seems to be now a kind of panic 
felt among the proprietors in fee. Had the land been 
let on fair principles, they would have had little trouble 
in the management of their estates, but when, in con- 
sequence of the bad system adopted, a superabundant 
and miserable population settled itself upon an estate, 
rents were witheld, and, in the end, the wretched occu- 
pants were dispossessed in a manner W'hich occasioned 
a great increase of misery, even to an extent which 
furnishes reasonable grounds for believing that the 
population of Ireland is at this moment on the decline; 
(the ejected population being placed in circumstances 
of such misery as that they must idtimately disappear). 
For this unhappy necessity, witness can imagine no 
remedy better than facilities for emigration, offered at 
the particular points where a new setting of estates is 
taking place. In other respects, the country is pro- 
gressively improving, sound principles are beginning to 
be understood, and better habits are cultivated. It was 
not the least ainmfg the evils of the middleman system, 
that the peasantry had no means of forming a notion 
of the aristocracy, except by reference to the deceitful 
rule afforded in the lives of the uneducated and immoral 
men who, in past times, represented a gentry in Ireland ; 
and, according as these men shall be removed from a 
station for which they were unfit, the comforts of the 
tenantry, and the peace ''of the country might be con- 
sulted for, in the selection of intelligent and honest 
agents for the management of absentee property. — 
[The following illustration of the principles here laid 
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down, the editor thinks it due to his readers to give in 
the words of Mr. Fosffer himself.] 

Have you any property in the south of Ireland, and 
where ? 

In the year 1811 I acquired a property in the county 
of Kerry, in the centre of tjie middle landlord sjst«m; it 
was at that time held by one middleman’who was to pay 
me a certain rent, and the land w^as held under him by 
53 families, who were subdivided into parties, and each 
party, consisting of eight 015 ten families, occupied a 
certain portion of land. They were all dairy farmers; 
each company had their cattle in common; no indi- 
vidual on the estate had’ any separate property, either 
in the land, or in any thing else, except in the hovel in 
which he lived, and all the companies held at the mere 
will and pleasure of the middleman. I v?as very much 
struck, on visiting the country, at the barbarism, pau- 
perism and misery, and , I may add, the insubordination, 
of all persons connected with that part of the country; 
and 1 beg to add, that the description I am giving of 
that particular estate, applied more or less to several 
others in its immediate vicinity, on the whoje of which 
the effects appeared to me to be the 'same. The middle 
landlord, however, held the whole for a term certain, 
and it w^as impossible I could interfere with him so long 
as he continued to pay the rent.^ 

Did any change take place in th'b management of 
that property ? 

So long as the war prices continued, the^ middleman 
paid his rent wdth great punctuality ; but in the year 
1815 and 1816 he withheld it, and obliged me to have 
recourse to an ejectment, which ultimately brought the 
property into my own possession; and in the year 1817, 
I determined to try the experiment of setting to those 
families, dividing the prop erty.,among them, and giving 
each a lease of 20 years. I had a survey made, and 
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explained to the people my objects and intentions, 
which they were very slow'' to believe ; they could 
scarcely comprehend them, and"^ would hardly believe 
I intended to behave so liberally to them. Tliey had 
no confidence in me, and supposed I could have none 
in them. The neighbouring gentry saw what was 
going forward with great dissatisfaction ; they were 
unanimous in predicting the failure of the experiment. 
I, however, proceeded, and se^ to the occupying te- 
nantry at rents rather greater than tlie middlemen 
ought to have paid me, but fully one-third less than 
those which they werci bound to pay him. When they 
saw that I was in earnest, they entered very fully 
indeed into the plan. One of the greatest difficulties 
that had been anticipated by my neighbours was, that 
the people could not consent to the separation of the 
companies ; there was, however, no practical difficulty 
of that kind experienced ; the land was divided ; they 
even threw down, in many instances, the little clusters 
of hovels in whichx they had lived, and built good 
houses for themselves, with very little assistance from 
me. For six half years after my dividing the property, 
they paid their rent with the utmost punctuality; 
there was no default whatever ; and I am persuaded 
they would have continued to do so, but for the cir- 
cumstances that attended the autumn of 1821 in that 
part of Ireland, 'when Captain Rock interfered with 
that property as well as others. However, they have 
renewed tlmir payments, and within the last twelve 
months I have got a full year’s rent from them, and 
I have no doubt they will go on paying it. This ex- 
periment has convinced me of the practicability and 
facility of introducing Hhe English system of tenure 
into any part of Ireland, even where appearances are 
most unfavourable. 

Have you had any opportunity of observing the 
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state and condition of this property since your system 
has prevailed, so as fo ascertain whether the cctoforts 
of the tenantry are maferially increased ? 

I have been twice there since, and so lately as the 
last summer, and the results have exceeded all my 
expectations. I think tte greater part of the ♦year's 
rent, which I conceive the insurrectionary spirit of the 
south has operj,ted to deprive me off was employed in 
bettering their condition. Their houses, furniture, 
food, clothes, and stocks ofi cattle and pigs, are quite 
superior to any thing in their neighbourhood. There 
is not a pauper on the property. • 

To wdiat extent are the farms now subdivided? 

The entire consists of about 800 Irish acres of pasture 
land, and about 750 of bog; it is subdivided pretty 
equally amongst 53 families at present they are all 
dairy farmers ; some have farms of 10, some 20, some 
as high as 40 or ,50 acres. 

When you refer to the insurrectionary spirit, you 
refer to the northern part of the ccmnty of Keny ? 

Yes; in the month of September 1821, the tenantry 
were on the point of paying me a gale o^ rent, when 
one night, a considerable number of banditti descended 
from the neiglibouring mountains, and some commu- 
nications^took place between them and the tenantry, 
the nature of which I could nev^r completely ascertain, 
but which ended in their withholding' the rent. 

COL. W, S .CURRY, 

Is agent to the Duke of Devonshire, and has the 
superintendance of his Irish estates. 

In Ireland, it is the custom to have on every estate 
a person called a driver," 'who is not iii general 
intrusted to receive rents, but is employed principally in 
distraining, which is, in Ireland, synonimous with 
‘ ■ driving," and who is so frequently engaged in driving 
cattle to pound, as to have derived his name from the 
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occupation* On the Duke of Devonshire’s estates m 
ions, the counties of Cork and Waterford, the rents are in 
general well paid, because the Iqfads are let on a fair 
f. 300 , calculation of their%alue. The Irish peasantry are 
grateful for any favours they receive, strongly attached 
to thei^^ families, and ^easily governed by reason. Wit- 
ness is of opinibn, that, from the habit now adopted 
of displacing tenants to consolidate many small 
. 510 . farms into one, the population, cannot be considered 
increasing. 

THE REV. JOHN KEILY, ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGYMAN 
OF IHITCHELSTOWN, 

ons, Thinks that early marriages were a great deal more 
395^^^* resorted to formerly than now ; the number of mar- 
riages has diminished within the last seven years, 
in consequence of the depression of the times. Wit- 
ness has remonstrated against the intention of per- 
sons to make improvident marriages, and, on the last 
Shrovetide, recommended his flock rather to pay their 
debts and their rents than to provide for their children 
by marriage at the present moment.” 

THE MOST REV. OLIVER KELLY, R. C. ARCHBISHOP 
OF TUA&L 

Has a general impression on his mind, that the returns 
230. * of population, as contained in the late census, give 
a lower result thaiT the truth. Cannot, however, state 
any particulars on which his judgment is founded, 
and believes“that the enumeration in Mayo, in 1822, 
of persons relieved by means of public charity, ex- 
ceeded the truth ; has seen that the progress of popula- 
tion is rapid, both in consequence of the disposition on 
of landlords to subdivide their lands, that they 
may increase their political interest in the county, 
and also from the tendency of the poor to form early 
^ 49 . maririages, the females being married at 18 or 20 
years of age, and the males at 30 and down to 22 and 
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21 ; has seen the consequences of these improvident 
marriages, in the muftiplication of occupants on a farm 
which witness remembered able to^fjprd ample subsist- 
ence to its original tenants, but >^hich was so in- 
adequate to the wants of , the numerous families which, 
by intermarriage between the tenaitts, were in process of 
time congregated upon it, that they were Forced to 
take land (on^the conacre system) m the adjoining 
properties, in order to procure the means of sub- 
sistence. The priests do hot, for the sake of fees, 
encourage these improvident marriages, but, on the 
contrary, remonstrate against them. They are the 
consequence of extreme poverty, which occasions an 
indifference to comfort, and a despair of improvement 
in condition. Where the people are more comfort- 
able, they are less precipitate. Witnes*s, in the year 
i 8 oG, was appointed to a parish on the sea-coast of the 
county of Mayo, between the towns of Westport and 
Newport, where the people, by combining the operations 
of weaving, agriculture, and, at infervals, fishing, had 
full employment, and were possessed pf comforts ; ob- 
serving their indisposition to contract imprewident mar- 
riages, witness made inquiries to ascertain why the 
marriages were fewer there than among the poorer 
inhabitants of other districts, and was answered, that 
these persons, who w^ere acquainted with comforts them- 
selves, could not think of entering the matrimo- 
nial state, until they had the means of providing for 
a family. 


WILLIAM GRANT, Esq. 

Found the people in the remote parts of Ireland much 
more clean and comfortable thV*^ those in the neigh- 
bourfiood of Dublin ; was greatly struck by the im- 
provement in appearauce of the*peasantry on a Sunday; 
when he saw them much better clothed than he ex- 
pected. 


Comm. 

25 Mar. I8i>3, 
p. 247. 


p. 247. 
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JAMES GLASSFORD, Esq. Commissioner of Educnlioii, 

Lords, Found many parts of Ulster, as he could collect from 
M«rch 4 , 1825. information, in a thriving and prosperous 

state ; found the ^people comfortable and manufactures 
successful. 

♦A. R. BLAKE, Esq. Commissioner of Edocation, 

Lords, Passed through 14 counties in the provinces of Lein- 
Rep. *p* 140 .^ ster, Munster and Connaught last yedr, of which he 
had but little knowledge since 1805; is a native of 
Ireland, and perceives a great improvement in the ap- 
pearance and habits of the peasantry. There has been 
of late years a spirit of improv^ement in Ireland, which 
has extended itself to the system of leasing : in conse- 
quence, there is less of sub-letting; and landlords 
adopt the precaution, although it is often nugatory, of 
inserting in their leases non-alienation clauses. Wit- 
ness, as Chief Remembrancer of the Exchequer in 
Ireland, had opportunities of seeing that land was 
frequently let at too high a rate, and conceiving that 
this occasioned the great arrears of rent which appeared 
in the accounts of receivers under the courts, recom- 
mended, where it could legally and properly be done, 
that abatements, having a retrospective operation, 
should be made. The recommendation was attended 
to, and the rents thus abated are now paid with some 
regularity. 

R. DE LA COUR, Evq. 


Lords, Is of opini6n that, considering the population of Ire- 
Report, seven millions, one million will be found to 
obtain a livelihood by mendicancy and plunder, and 
supposing each of these persons to obtain btit one 
penny per day, there w^uld be subtracted from the in- 
dustrious or wealthy portion of the population, for the 
support of the unemployed, not l^ss, annually, than one 
million, five hundred and twenty thousand, eight hun- 
dred and thirty pounds. 
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J. R. BARRY, Esq. 

In consequence of tke encouragement given to the 
fisheries, commencing by an Act qf Parliament passed 
in 1819, the condition of the very dense population on 
the ceast of Ireland, in, the counties of Waterford, 
Cork and Kerry has beenYnuch infprovjBd, and may be 
still furtlier benefited, .by collecting the* population 
engaged in fishing into villages, and separating the 
employments of fishing,* and agriculture. 

REV. HENRY COOKE, 

MODERATOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD OF ULSTER. 

• 

In those parts of Ulster with which witness is best 
acquainted, particularly in the county of Down, dis- 
tinguishing the peasantry into two classes — the farmers 
and the labourers, the former class are in the enjoy- 
ment of much comfort, and are very much improving ; 
the latter more comfortable than they were formerly ; 
there being sufficient employment* furnished for all by 
agriculture and manufactures. These observations of 
witness apply to the counties of Antj*im, Derry, and 
Down. 

MR. HUGH WALLACE, 

A SOLICITOR IN THF COUNTY DOWN. 

The yeomanry of the county jof Down are in very 
comfortable circumstances. The smalF farmers, holding 
8, 10 or 20 acres, are in many instances manufacturers 
also, and are in want of no comfort which their con- 
dition would seem to require ; and the labourers, who 
rent from their employers, in general, a house and 
garden, and a small portion of ground for potatoes and 
flax, have, for the most part,* constant employment. 
They are bound to work for their landlords for a settled 
number of days, aiid^ accordiqg to a stipulated rate. 
If their service be required on other days, the landlord 
employs tliem at such rate of wages as may be mutually 
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agreed on. Of the tenants holding eight or twelve 
acres of land, witness has known persons, who, by their 
savings during the war-times, have accumulated sums 
to the amount of i,ooo/. or 1,500/. and have now very 
comfortable houses. Witness does not believe the state 
of Atitrim to be equally fav6urable with that of Down, 
but has not accurate information, and has not been in 
that part of the county Antrim in which the circum- 
stances of the peasantry are said to be most comfort- 
able. Has been in parts of the county Armagh, and 
considers applicable to them his statements respecting 
the county Down. In this latter county there is one 
mountainous district where there may be instances of 
extreme penury, but such are rarely to be found in the 
other districts ; the tenants generally hold directly 
under the proprietor in fee. 


A. J. KELLY, ESQ. 

The highest rate* of wages given to labourers is, in 
general, 1 s, 1 d. a day, Irish currency ; those who give 
employment during the entire year, pay only lorf. 
Great numbers of the lower classes obtain a livelihood 
partly by weaving, and in part as agricultural labourers. 
The highest sum which can be obtained by weavers is 
'js.Gd, a week; the lowest, 4.3. Employment in the 
labours *bf the field ican generally be obtained; and, 
when it is more productive than labouring at the loom, 
it is sought for by the weavers. There is a great 
difference between the condition of tenantry on good 
land and in the mountainous districts, where severer 
poverty is felt. It is in those districts the Roman 
Catholic tenantry are principally found, and their 
misery is to be attriliuted to the circumstances of the 
place rather than to their habits. Protestants and 
Roman Catholics appear to be .equally industrious and 
attentive to their occupations, and were never more so 
than they are at present. 
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THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF DERRY. 

The city of London Jias considerable property in bis lards, 
lordship’s diocese, at least three-fciirths of the county 
of Derry; and the various companies^are proving them- p. 45 r. 
selves excellent landlords? The Drapers’ company are 
expending very large sums of money great^ to the 
advantage of the country ; the Fishmongers’ company p. 448 . 
are also expending money ; and the Grocers’ company 
are expending money very liberally and very judiciously. p, 450. 
There are charitable loan societies in the diocese of Derry, 
which have been very useful. Within the last 12 years 
20,000/. has been lent, and 20/. has not been lost. 

HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 

The establishment of savings banks has rendered great . 
service to the country. In that which was established Report, p. 589 . 
at Armagh, not more than five years since, 20,000 /. 
has been lodged, all in small . sums, and habits of 
sobriety and diligence have b%en wrought in the 
minds of the people, very much through the instru- 
mentality of these banks. The subdivision of land 
in the county of Armagh, is ocdasionetf, in a great 
measure, by the habit of^ dividing farms between the 
children of the occupant. There are few middle men 
in his grace’s diocese. In the counties of Armagh 
and Tyrone, the people depend much on their em- 
ployment as manufacturers for a livelihood, and have 
therefore less hesitation about subdividing their farms. 

HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASHEL. 

The gratitude of the Irish poor is great. They are Lords, 
accustomed to act from immediate feeling and impulse, 
and very much disposed to receive every favour with 
a respectful gratitu^le, almost bordering on excess 
I do not consider them (his Grace observes) as^ 
what I have often heard them called, an unhappy 

C 
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people, for they appear to be the happiest I ever saw- 
Their cheerfulness is remarkable : and with respect to 
their mode of living, I confess I do not know, whe- 
ther they are not as well off, and even better, than 
some of the poor peasantry of England. They ge- 
nerally have as much food ar they want, such as it is, 
when they can" get employment, and their children 
appear stronger than the children h^re. It is true 
they usually go barefooted and their cabins are mi- 
serable, but they seem happy; and their humanity 
towards each other is very great. A poor woman was, 
last summer, enabled by the gift of half-a-crown which 
she solicited, to go from Cashel to the sea with her 
child, a distance of more than forty miles ; and by the 
charitable aid which she obtained, particularly from 
the Sunday collections of the parish, upon producing 
a note from the clergyman of her own parish, as to 
her character, she contrived to subsist there with her 
child for six weeks. 
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Cl^APTER II. 

Population : 

Prcyportion of Protestants to Roman Catholics. 


DANIEL b’CONNELL, ESQ. 

Cannot speak with any thing like certainty or preci- 
sion on the subject of the relative population of Ireland ; 
imagines the amount of the entire, as given in the census 
ordered in 1821, too low ; forms Ins opinion from having 
learned, that in the county of Mayo the number of 
persons relieved in 1822 exceeded the number returned 
in the census as the population of the entire county, 
by 11,000;“ imagines that the entire population of Ire- 
land should be rated at eight millions, and of these, 
conceives that the Protestants are much less than one 
million, of whom half belong to the Established church; 
is, however, almost entirely ignorant of the north of Ire- 
land, insomuch as not to know what are the counties in 
which the Protestant population form*s thejiiighest pro- 
portion ; his knowledge, such as it fs, derived altogether 

^ 'fbe argument on which the witnesses opinion rests, has 
been, as fliie reader may recollect, disputed by Dr. Kelly, who 
declares himself not disposed to attach any credit to the re- 
turns of the number 01 poor relieved in life year 1822. From 
personal observation, the editor can add his testimony to the 
same effect. A notion had gone abroad that, in, proportion to 
the number of persons in each family, the distribution of food 
was to be regulated. In consequence, wlierever the visitors 
were unacquainted with the people to whose houses they came, 
frequent attempts were made to impose on them exaggerated 
accounts of the numbers who needed relief, 'fhe Editor in 
some instances detected attempts o^tbis kind, by obtaining con- 
tradictory reports from different members of the same family, 
and found on enquiry that the endeavours to misrepresent were 
so general, as to justii^ fully the impression in the mind of 
Dr. Kelly, and to show that Mr. CConneH’s opinion has no 
proper foundation to rest upon. 

c 2 
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from communications made by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and from reading the ^statistical surveys of 
Mr. Shaw Mason. 

A. R. BLAKE, ESQ. 

Does, not conceive Jiis opiivons entitled to any autho- 
rity, but "imagines the Protestants may be to the Roman 
Catholics in the proportion of otie to five. 

J. GLASF0RD,"ESQ. 

Cannot speak with accuracy ; thinks the Roman 
Catholics predominatc^d considerably in Monaghan and 
Fermanagh; about Eniskillen, heard they were four 
to one. 

WILLIAM SHAW MASON, ESQ. 

Has been mufch employed in statistical enquiries ; was 
engaged in taking the late census, which he considers 
very accurate;^ found the Roman Catholic clergy 
very efficient promoters of the object, and feels in- 
debted to Dr. Troy ■ for addressing a pastoral letter 


^ The agents employed in this census were of opinion, that 
their remuneration would depend on the number of names whicli 
they had taken. 

*= (Copy.) 

POPULATION OF IRELAND. 

Letter from Dr. Trot/ to the R. C. Bishops. 

Rev** Brother, Dublin, May 23, 1823. 

The object of the letter I now address to you, is to draw your 
attention more strongly to a subject, on which we had a com- 
munication at dur meeting ; the proceedings now about to be 
taken to obtain an accurate account of the Population. 

Although it be desirable that our thoughts should be drawm 
away as little as possible from the more important concern& 
with which they should be chiefly occupied, yet the more 
I reflect on this subject, the more strongly I am impressed with 
its importance, and the corfeeqiient necessity of observing its 
progress, and of using our best endeavours to have it accom- 
plished in the manner most beneficial the great body of the 
people. 

The necessity of ascertaining the amount of th^ population 
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desiring them to assist.; thinks the success of his plan 
very much owing to the conciliating spirit in which it 
was conducted, and thit the people in general afforded 
every facility, because he instructed^tMfem that measures 
beneficial to them were likely to resiflt from the work 
in which he was engagecj*; in the progress of taking 
the census, did not make any effort to ascertaijl the re- 
lative numbers of Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
but in forming 3 , parochial survey he obtained from the 
established clergy of 300 pari^shes, returns, according to 
which it appears, that in these parishes the proportion 
is, that Protestants are to Roman Catholics as one to 
three and a sixth ; does not, however, consider this 
partial survey as affording a fair view of tlie subject, 
but thinks, that from the returns already obtained, it 
would not be difficult to ascertain the exjjct number of 
persons of all denominations. 


as a preparatory step towards secunng the success of any 
ulterior measure of practical utility to the country, is now 
universally recognized, 'lire conciliatory disposition of the 
government, and the friendly sentiments so openly and un- 
equivocally avowed by it towards us, att'orfl strong assurances 
that it is now undertaken solely with a»view to* this its only 
legitimate object; and therefone that, if properly supported, it 
may be the happy means of leading to the internal welfare of 
a people; of whom so large a proportion is entrusted to our 
charge. 

It cannot but be known to you, ftiat thp lower classes are 
apt to view with a suspicious eye, any new measure which ap- 
pears to afl’ect them, and may be apt, therefore, on the present 
occasion, to throw obstacles in the way of its exe(?ution. Inte- 
rested as we are, both by dut}^ and practice, to promote a 
peaceful and orderly submission to the laws among our flocks, 
even in cases which we cannot but feel to militate against their 
more serious interests, it is my wish on the present occasion, 
to point out to you the propriety of recommending to the 
several orders of the clergy, to impress on their respective 
flocks the true objects of this measure, and how they can best 
promote it, by supplying the per^jons appointed to take the 
account with the necessary information, readily, and with 
goodwill. By adhering strictly to this line of conduct, we will 
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REV. HENRY COOKE, 

IS of opinion, that the extent of the Protestant popu« 
lation has not been accurately aJscertained ; knows that, 
in places where lew Protestants were supposed to 
reside, considerable numbers were found on making 
proper enquiries ; Protestants, not paying dues, being 
of different denominations, and, in many instances, 
from mistaken feelings of decency not attending pub- 
lic prayers, may remain unk?iown to ministers not 
very zealous ; after much research, estimates the num- 
ber of dissenting Protestants at 745,000, and thinks 
those of the established church nearly amount to the 
same number, but cannot speak with any certainty on 
the subject. 


J. R. MCULLOCH, ESQ. 

From the Education Report, and according to the 
best rules of calculation, estimates the proportion be- 
tween Protestants and Roman Catholics as one to 


deprive gainsayers of any opportunity of misrepresentation. If 
the measure itself be followed up in the manner tn wliich all 
true friends of the cotmtry wish, and wliich, as I have already 
intimated, the disposition and pledges of the government give 
us reason to expect, we shall have the satisfaction of reflecting, 
that we have not been deficient on our part towards the attain- 
ment of a result so desirable ; and if our expectations should 
not be fulfilled, we shall* still have the consolatory reflection, 
that in this, as in other more trying cases, we shall have done 
our duty. 

The details of the measure have been entrusted by Mr.Grant, 
the chief secretary, to Mr. Shaw Mason, who, from his pre- 
vious statistical inquiries, and his knowledge of the country and 
people, seems well qualified to execute his office with accuracy 
and judgment. A letter has been forwaided by him to the 
clergy throughout Ireland,' which I trust will meet with the 
attention the subject mehts, and that all the assistance and 
information will be given that they can with propriety afford. 

I remain, Rev^Brother, 

Your most humble servant in Christ, 

J. T, Troj/, 
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four and a third ; the accuracy of Bis conolusion he 
makes to depend on|the truth of the following pos- 
tulates : 

1. That the population has coatmued to increase 
since 1821, in the same ratio as ins the 11 preceding 
years. ** 

2. That the number oF childre'h educated •and re- 
ported by the Commissioners of Education will be to 
the entire population in the church of England* as 1 
to 10. 

** From the evidence contained in the preceding chapter, the 
reader may determine wliether this assumption of Mr. McCulloch 
be correct. It has been slated by clergy of the churcff of 
Rome, that the system of early marriages has been checked, 
and tliat the number of marriages has of late considerably 
diminished. It has been stated, by landlords and agents, that 
violent means have been adopted to remove fr<^ various pro- 
perties the population by which they were encumbered, and it 
is conjectured, that, in consequence, the population of Ireland is 
not increasing. 1'he reader can judge between the arguments 
and conclusions of witnesses personally acquainted with the 
people of whom they speak, and the o*pinions of a witness who 
reasons merely from abstract principles, and who confesses 
himself unacquainted with the circumstances which may now 
be in operation to limit the application of ahy general laws. 

if Mr. hPC. had been acquainted with the stJte of Ireland, 
he would not have assumed such a proportion as the above, or 
he would have endeavoured to refute the objections which may 
be urged ggainst its correctness. Even at the hazard of being 
thought tedious by persons acquainted with Ireland, the 
editor will venture to state what sdtiie ofjthese objections are. 
In the first place, the Protestant gentry in Ireland are much 
more accustomed to send their children to English schools, 
than the gentry of the Roman Catholic persuasion ; and 
although the number of children withdrawn from Ireland may 
not be in itself considerable, yet it may very materially alter 
the nature of a “ Proportion and secondly, Domestic in- 
.struction is more usual, especially for female children in 
Protestant families, the schools attached to nunneries rendering 
the thought of the public education of females familiar to the 
minds of Roman Catliolic parents. These two circumstances 
have long been in operation, but ofiate years the number of Pro- 
testant children at schools has been diminished by the operation 
of other causes, of which the Editor will state the following : 
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In the Presbyterian congregation, as i to 12.^ 


1. The pecuniary diflficulties, by which the Irish gentry 
were embarrassed, in consequence of which many parents 
were Constrained to' undertake the education of their younger 
children themselvei>, or to commit that trust to an elder 
brotlfer. 

The facility of qprocurin^ private tutors at moderate 
saBiries was much greater than it had been, in former years, 
when young men had larger mean^ open to them of engaging 
ill more active employment. 

3. The practice which the cheapness of education in the 
Dublin university has encouraged, and which has latterly 
become so general, of placing a young man’s name on the 
college books, because no more eligible employment of his 
time was attainable than in collegiate studies, tended to di- 
minish the number of pupils in the public schools, an arrange- 
ment being frequently made, that the elder son should not reside 
at the university, but should have, at home, the assistance of 
a private tutor, from whom the younger children also might 
receive instruction. 

4. The successful adoption of navigation by steam has 
greatly promoted an intercourse v/ith England, and has removed 
from the minds of many Irish parents a strong objection which 
they formerly entertained against sending their children to 
English schools, in some of which they would be educated on 
cheap terms, and in some would have an opportunity of forming, 
as the parents imagine, useful connections. 

The operation of these and similar causes was very sensibly 
felt in diminishing the number of Protestant pupils in the Irish 
schools ; indeed to such a degree, as, that— admitting the prin- 
ciple on which Mr. McCulloch reasons, namely, that (as he 
infers from the Breslau tables and the Scotch r^j'iurns) the 
number of children in education in a country are one tenth of 
the entire population ; — it might fairl}' be contended, that one 
half of the Protestant children in education in Ireland were not 
enumerated in the Commissioners report. Under these cir- 
cumstances it cannot well be considered just to apply to the 
calculation of the Protestant population of Ireland an abstract 
principle, which, if it were fairly applied in the year 1824, 
wpuld have led to most erroneous conclusions, if calculated 
from some years before. 

^ It is not easy to imagine any reason for supposing'the 
number of Presbyterians in education less than those belonging 
to the church of England, in proportion to the number of 
persons in Ireland professing^ either forfti of religion. No such 
inference can be drawn from the nature of the Presbyterian 
system, or from from the evidence of its ministers. 
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Among the Roman Catholics, as i to i6.5 
Mr.M'C. is not acquainted with Ireland by observa- 
tion, but concludes frqm general principles, that his 
postulates are reasonable, 

^ With respect to this fourth postulate, it may be said, that it 
is still less justified by the circumstancef of Jreland, Ahah a^y 
of the former. The causes already enumerated, as tdhding to 
diminish the number of children at public schools, could have 
affected only the upper and middle orders, and must there- 
fore have been much more Sensibly felt among* the Protestants 
of whom these orders constitute*so large a proportion, than 
among the Roman Catholics. With respect to the inferior 
classes, it is worthy of remark, that t^e facilities of obtaining 
instruction in public schools,, and the consequent increase in 
the number of pupils attending, are found to form a decided 
contrast of late years to the circumstances in which the gentry 
were placed ; insomuch, that while schools for the gentry were 
disappearing and declining over the face of t^je country, in 
every little village there started up some establishment deriving 
aid from the Kildare-street fund, or the Association fund, or 
the Hibernian Sunday School Society. Any person in the 
least acquainted with the ambition felt by the Irish peasantry, 
will readily understand, that the advan\ages thus offered would 
be seized on with avidity ; and althou^ in some instances, 
means n)ight be employed to counteract the seductions of these 
new intruders, yet it was invariably fouild, that’ the most 
effectual mode of resistance was that of setting some rival 
seminary, which, whatever Us pretensions might be, was 
reported to the Commissioners of education as a school, and 
had the children who came to loiter out the day within its 
enclosure dignified by the name of pupils. In the last year the 
zeal of the Roman Catholic clergy tnanifested itself in great 
exertions to promote the education of their congregations. In 
consequence of some observations made in the House of Com- 
mons, in a debate on the state of Irelapd, by whi#h the clergy 
of the church of Rome felt themselves aggrieved, they, in 
compliance with a requisition from the ‘‘ Catholic Association," 
furnished accounts to that body of the number of children 
educated in their respective parishes; and from these accounts 
compared with the state of the population, it would appear, 
that Mr. M‘Culloch's principle is exceedingly erroneous, and 
that so far from finding the Roman Catholic children in edu- 
cation the sixteenth of the population of one religious per- 
suasion, they would be found to be a twelfth (in many cases) 
of the people of all religious denominations. The Editor offers 
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Lords, 

23 Feb. 1825. 
p.i?9, 

20 May, p. 813. 


two cases of this kind. The Roman Catholic Bishop of Kerry, 
Dr. Sugrue, states, that the Roman Catholics in education in that 
county amount to 19,200, little less than a tenth of the entire 
population, which consists ot 205,037 persons, and in which 
there are many respectable congregations. It may be said, per- 
haps, that in Kerry, education is more generally diffused than 
in other counties, and that it should not in consequence be taken 
as a specimen. But in the county of Clare, in four parishes, 
in which the parish priest complains of the miserable state of 
education, the population is given as 20,000, the number of 
pupils in schools 1,712, and a number of not less than 3,000 
receiving occasional instruction. {Dublin Ev, Posty May 20, 
1824.) 

It may, however, be said, that these returns to the Associ- 
ation may have been inaccurate, and may not have been fairly 
reported. The Editpr therefore selects from the evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committees, more satisfactory infor- 
mation. Doctor Kelly, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, 
states (Lords 592), that “ there are great exertions made to 
promote education in his diocese ; thinks the greater part of the 
present generation know how lo read.'' Lord Kingston states 
(Lords 705), that “ the greater part of the people can read and 
write;" which is almost equivalent to a statement, that “all 
of the present generation are instructed and Mr. Robinson 
(Com. 20) states, that “ ne found the lower orders of the Irish 
much more intelligent than he expected, that most of them 
could write, and calculate their allowance of rations to the 
eighth part of an ounce." 

If these statements be allowed to have their proper weight, 
and if it be taken into account that, as staled by Mr. Donellan, 
(Lords 610-613), “ the Roman Catholic priests were exceed- 
ingly anxious to impress the Commissioners of education 
inquiry, with an idea of their power and their activity it is, not 
unreasonable to expect that a conclusion very different from 
that which satisfied Mr. M‘Culloch, will be drawn by those 
who, in reasoning from abstract principles, pay sufficient atten- 
tion to those adventitious circumstances by which their 
application may be occasionally restricted. 


J. LESUE FOSTER, iKSQ. 

A PANIC has been felt respecting the increase of popu- 
lation, and those interested in tne land have applied so 
violent correctiv^is, that the number ascertained by the 
census of 1821 (which was very accurate) has not mate- 
rially increased since; is of opinion, that the Presbyterian 
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population are as getietally instructed as the members 
of the church of Englsiid, and therefore, that the num* 
ber of Protestants can«be ascertained without exciting 
jealousy, by obtaining from the Pr^byterian clergy 
(what they can easily furnish) an accurate census of 
their respective congregal^ns, and then assuming a 
fourth proportional to the number of Presbyterian chil- 
dren at school, the number of Protestant children, and 
the ascertained ‘Presbyterian population. Mr. F. has 
constructed tables from the^ Education Report, from 
which the relative population -may be ^ascertained with 
considerable accuracy. According to the accounts 
furnished by the Protestant clergy, the number of 
children attending schools was as follow : 


Belonging to the church of England - - 91,026 
Presbyterians - -- -- -- --- 43,236 
Of other denominations ------ 3>3o8 

Roman Catholics ------- - 357,249 


Children whose religion has not been stated, 3,822 . 

According to this report, the Tprotestant children 
attending the schools would be to the .Roman Catholic 
as i to 2^; and supposing the census 1821 to 
be correct, and applicable to the present time, the 
amount of the Protestant population would be 1,963,487 ; 
that of those whose religious profession is not ascer- 
tained, 59,847; and the Roman Catholics, 4,778493. 


The return by the Roman Catholic clergy repre- 
sents the children of the Established churdh attending 


schools at ----- - 

Presbyterians - - - , . 

Of other denominations - . ^ 

Roman Catholics - 
Religious denominations not stated in 
returns - - 

and the proportion would be as 1 to 2^1; 


83.179 

33.707 

3.794 

397.177 

4.1^1 ; 

the entire 
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population being, Roman Catholic, 4,980,209; Pro* 
testant, 1,769,902; unknown, 6‘»,7i6. Mr. F. thinks 
his conclusions a very close approximation to the truth, 
the returns having been given in on oath, and the in- 
ferences drawn £n just principles; he reasons on the 
supposition that the Humberts of Protestant and Roman 
Catholii^ children attending schools will be propor- 
tionable to the general population of each class; is 
lords, convinced that the number of Roman Catholic children 
is not less, and is probably greater in proportion to the 
number of the entire body than that of Protestants ; 
has been convinced^ of this by his observation, and 
by finding that the children attending schools bear 
a higher ratio to the entire population in the Roman 
Catholic than in the Protestant province, the propor- 
tion being as follows; the proportion of children in 
education to the entire population — 

In Ulster . . . - - 1 to 15^ 

In Munster - - - - - itoiif 

In Leinster, which is more Protestant 
than Munster, but less so than Ulster - - 1 to 1 2 J 
From this it is reasonable to infer, that the Roman 
Catholic children ,, attend the schools more generally 
than the Protestants in the 'three provinces named, and 
the returns from Connaught are too inaccurate to afford 
a proper basis for reasoning. Upon the whdle, Mr. F. 
concludes, that the proportion of Protestants to Roman 
Catholics in Ireland is something between 1 : 2^-, as it 
would be according ‘to the returns made by the Pro- 
testant clergy, and i : 2 f , as would be the result of 
the Roman Catholic returns ; a proportion which, he 
observes, is very little different from that which is given 
by Sir William Petty. 

REV. M. O’SULLrVAN. 

Lords, In the South of Ireland, Protestantism is increasing in 
the towns, but declining in the country parts, from the 
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following causes; i. Protestants emigrate. 2. They 
marry into Roman Catholic families. 3. They have not 
equal assurance of safety; and, 4^ (according to the 
observation of witness) they did not appear an object of 
equal consideration to the l^nd proprietors or agents. 

HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

Numerous applications have been made to the Board 
of First Fruits to grant sum^ for the building of new 
churches, and have, from want of means to meet the 
demand, been rejected ; whereveif new churches are 
erected, and efficient clergy provided, congregations 
are found or created, although previously there had 
been an opinion that there were no Protestants in the 
place. His grace has actual personal knowledge of 
the North of Ireland, the diocese of Dublin, and, in 
the South, Cork, and has not heard of any place in 
which an active and efficient clergyman has been ap- 
pointed, and accommodation providdH for a congrega- 
tion, where a good one has not been drawn together. 
In Dublin, the congregations appear rapidly uicreasing, 
and the demand for church^room appears to be ad- 
vancing in the same proportion with the efforts which 
are made meet it. Many new churches have been 
built, and even in neighbourhood«i where at first some 
doubt was expressed as to the probability of ob- 
taining a congregation ; yet the re^lt has been, that 
these new churches are some of them crowded to 
excess, while the churches in their neighbourhood have 
experienced no diminution whatever in the numbers 
which attend them. In Ireland, it is the practice to 
make collections for the poor iq the churches, and 
these contributions have been of late considerably in- 
creased, which, as the ^ame individual generally gives 
the same sum, must be owing to the increased numbers 
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who contribute. Another instance of the increased 
number of Protestants might ^be furnished from the 
number of comnm-iicants at any of the great festivals. 
His grace has found on calculation, that the number who 
receive the sacrament at ary given festival in Ireland 
are, to the entire number of Protestants as i to lo. 
The reasons why the proportion is so low are (in- 
dependently of the obstacles from age and infirmity, 
and from the too general indisposition to spiritual things 
in all men), as they respect Ireland, partly these: — 
1. Many persons who have received the sacrament 
but a short time (a fortnight) preceding the festival, 
cannot perhaps from bodily infirmity attend on a day 
when they are apprehensive that great numbers may 
communicate; 2. Many who have attended at Christ- 
mas do not think it necessary to communicate at Easter ; 
3. And the poorer Protestants, who entertain a very 
strong sense of decency, however mistaken it may be, 
will not, if their clothing be very bad, attend the sacra- 
ment on a day when the number of communicants is so 
considerable. These considerations satisfy the arch- 
bishop that his .calculation is correct, and that not 
more than one Protestant in ten receives the sacra- 
ment in a church on any given festival ; and, having 
obtained a return of the numbers who coenmunicated 
in the Dublin . churbhes at last Easter festival, and 
which amounted to nine thousand, his grace concludes 
that the Protestants belonging to the church of England 
in the city of Dublin alone are not less than ninety 
thousand. 

The observations here made are intended to apply 
principally to the upper and middle ranks. The churches 
in Ireland have been constructed on a bad plan ; too 
much space allowed for private pews, and not sufficient 
for the accommodation of the poor. But the Protestant 
poor too, are found to be numerous ; and, upon a search 
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lately made, the numbej of Protestants discovered among 
the poorer classes surprised the enquirers. There was 
and is in Ireland much of what might i)e called '‘latent 
Protestantism,” and this is now begiining to become 
ostensible in proportion as J;he clergy exert themselves, 
and as the gentry give encouragement,, which datterly 
they have in many plapes thought it expedient and 
becoming to give. Beside the increase of ostensible 
Protestants from the tiisooveries made among the 
poorer classes, and the zeaf.for religion excited by 
a more active clergy, the Protestant congregations are 
increased also by converts from fhe church of Rome. 
A spirit is abroad very favourable to the diffusion of 
scriptural knowledge. Protestant ministers have entered 
into the work of controversial preaching, and, on occa- 
sion of such sermons, their churches have been crowded, 
and in a great measure by Roman Catholics. The late 
biblical discussions, too, have awakened a strong interest 
with regard to the Scriptures, whiclf has been evidenced 
by the increased sale of Bibles within the last year, and 
by the conduct of many Roman Catholics, who insisted 
on their right to read the Bible, anc^ who, in Carlow, 
attended lectures delivered .by Mr. Pope (one of the 
Protestant clergy engaged in the discussion) to the 
number ot /rom two to four hundred. The conversions 
to the church of England are not made matter of public 
notoriety, because of the feeling in which converts are 
regarded by the Roman Catholic people, but many take 
place, and the archbishop concludes that there is a 
strong spirit favourable to the church of England abroad, 
both from the greatly increased circulation of Bibles 
and religious tracts, and also from the class of persons 
who have shown themselves desirous to renounce the 
errors of the church of Rome, many of its priests having 
expressed this desire to his grace, ’and some having be- 
come sincere converts, although they were instructed 
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that no equivalent of a tempor|il nature could be pro- 
mised them in return for the^ pecuniary sacrifice they 
were about to inube^ and although the act of Parliament 
which secured kn annuity of 40/. to a conformed priest 
has not for many years been in operation.* 

* It is remarkable that in the preceding summary of evi- 
dence, in proportion to the opportunities of knowledge which 
the witnesses respectively had, so does the Protestant population 
appear to increase. Mr. O'Connell, who is (as he states) 
totally ignorant of the North of Ireland, considers the Protes- 
tants considerably less than a seventh of the Roman Catholics. 
Mr, Blake who, from* the nature of his employment must 
necessarily be more generally* acquainted with the state of 
Ireland, but who yet attaches little weight to his opinion, con- 
cludes them one-iifth. Mr. McCulloch, who has studied the 
subject of population, but who has no information respecting 
Ireland, except what he has derived from books, considers 
them more than a fifth, but less than a fourth. Mr. Shaw 
Mason, whose opportunities of information were extensive, 
but who has yet only partially exerted himself to estimate 
the relative population, whose returns were principally from 
country parishes, |ind who does not attach much impor- 
tance to his conclusions, regards them as more than a fourth, 
less than a third ; and Mr, Leslie Foster, who, as he states, 
has a personal knowledge of every part of Ireland, and who can 
check the result cflf his calculations by observation of their 
agreement with the actual starte of things, compares the Pro- 
testant population to the Roman Catholic, as 1 to a little 
more tlian '2jr. 


The following Tables were given in Evidence by 
J. L, Foster, Esq. 
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CHAl’TEll III. 

Nature and Character of the Disturbances in 
the South of Ireland. 

' " • ~ - - - -- 

FRANCIS BLi^CKBURNE, ESQ. 

In the district in which witn^s administered tlv 3 In- Lords, 
surrection Act, the peasantry he believes had, univer- 
sally, taken an illegal oath,^ and hafl, by confederating Report, p. 3, 
together, arrived at such a degree of force and autho- 
rity, that the dominion of property was very much 
encroached upon. The system of terror was so exten- 
sive and so efficient, that landlords coulcf not avail 
themselves of the remedies with which the law pro- 
vided them, and that the number of those engaged in 
actual outrage was very much increased by the effects p. ix 
of intimidation. 

MAXWELL BLACKER, ESQ. 

• 

In the four northern baronies of the county of Cork, Lords, 
in the summer of 1823, outrages were continually per- Keport%^*^L 
petrated ot^ the most flagrant nature, murders and 
robberies were frequent, cattle V^ere ploughed, ob- 
noxious persons were severely beaten, threatening 
notices were served, the houses of the gentry were 
barricadoed, and at night, the flames of burning 
houses — seven, eight or nine — were to be seen in 
different parts of the country. In the county of Tip- 
peraiy, where the Insurrection Act been promptly 
applied, the disturbances had not arrived at such a p. 19. 
height. In Cork there was much system and arrange- 
ment; committees sat td determme whether any par- 
ticular act of violence should be committed, and if tliMur 
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decision were affirmative, the execution of the decree was 
entrusted to persons who livefl at a distance from the 
Ma ^ 8**1824 outrage, and who weFS consequently less likely 

Report,* p. 34 . to be known ; ^hflle a few men from the neighbourhood 
accompanied them, concealed under some disguise, 
and served as guides on tHeir way, and directors of tlie 
atrocity which they were appointed to perpetrate. 

JOHN LLOyO, ESQ. 

Lords, In 1822, when the Insurrection Act had been applied 
Kq3oft!’p!^98. county of Cork, witness found that the outrages 

which continued to take place were occasioned by a 
determination to resist the laws, when applied for the 
recovery of rent or tithes ; was of opinion, that farmers 
could give much useful information respecting the 
P 204. conduct of their dependants, but never saw them come 
forward as witnesses against persons tried under the 
Insurrection Act. 

C. BENNETT, ESQ. 

Lords, In the'King^s County and county of Kildare many 
Repo^rtp^sa! Outrages were committed, directed principally against 
property and against persons who had given informa- 
tion or were suspected of an intention so to do. 
Whatever the chaiacter of the disturbances may ori- 
ginally have been, they are now strongly tinctured 
with religious animosity. The peasantry are taught to 
p. 43 . consider themselves oppressed by the church establish- 
ment, and publications are circulated in a cheap form, 
encouraging them to expect a change. Witness refers 
p. 51. particularly to the ^ prophecies of Pastorini; submits 
^^rl^p^ios evidence a paper found on a man taken prisoner 

under the Insurrection Act, containing certain oaths 
and tests, in which allusion made to circumstances 
in the rebellion of 1798 as connected with the late 
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disturbances, and whir^ contains expressions of hatred 
against Protestants, and intimates a hope of assistance 
from France. 


MAJOR R. WILCOCKS, 

In the summer of 1822^ received informatic^i that Lords, 
money had been sent from England for the purpose of J^99. 

fomenting the disorders in Ireland. A house was 
opened in Limerick as a place of rendezvous, where 
persons who came to be sworif, and those who brought 
them in, lived at free cost while they remained there. 

Upon the Queen’s death, it would ftppear that no more 
money came from England, and the people in the 
county of Limerick imagining that the committee in 
Dublin appropriated to their t)wn use whatever re- 
mained, became indisposed to act as insflruments of 
the conspiracy. The man who gave this information 
was murdered. The disturbances were at one period 98 . 
encouraged by the farmers, and when there appeared 
a prospect of suppressing them, they w^ere excited 
anew, by a proclamation which issued from the com- 
mons of RathkeaJe, directing that no m^n should 
retain more than one farm. Witness is of opinion, 
that the movers of the conspiracy were persons of a P* 
superior order to the known agents, but those who 
were punished were generally poo^ and ignorant. There 
seemed to be a disinclination to engage in the distur- 
bances where the people had any comforts; as, for 
example, in the western parts of Limerick, where 
there was most disorder, the people were exceedingly 
distressed, suffering much greater hardships than were 
experienced in the eastern parts, which were compara- 
tively tranquil ; and while stationed at Garrick (on the 
borders of the counties of Kilkenny, Waterford and p. 9?. 
Tipperary), witness ha^ an opportunity of seeing that 
the only part of the country (of any great extent) 
which was undisturbed, was the Besborough estate, 
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Muy 21, 1824. 
Report, p. 97. 


p. 100. 


and on riding through these |;i,nds to ascertain the 
causes of their tranquillity, he ifound the tenants in tJie 
possession of miicl: comfort. The poorest classes and 
those who were least acquainted with comforts were the 
instruments of disturbance^ they had entered into a 
comibination against rents, tithes and taxes ; they formed 
occasional combinations for particular purposes, and 
bound themselves by oaths to be true to each other ; but 
beside these definite obligationrs, there was an oath ad- 
ministered through the ^country, of which those who 
bound themselves by it did not well understand the 
object — it Avas, toT be ready when they were called 
on/’ Pastorini’s prophecies were extensively circulated, 
and they exercised, in Limerick particularly, a power- 
ful influence over the* minds of those to whom they 
were read or distributed. 


MAJOR WARHURTOxV, 

Lords, Two baronies of the county Clare, adjoining the county 
Repor^^'p^iaa Limerick, had been placed under the Insurrection 
Act. About four years since a system of organiza- 
tion was introduced into these baronies, which has 
continued in operation from that period. It is called 
the Ribbon System, and is to be distinguished from those 
disturbances which are occasioned by the transfer of 
lands and by other local causes. The objects of the con- 
spiracy entered into by ribbonmen are to establish the 
Roman Catholic church and extirpate Protestantism, 
and to separate Ireland from Great Britain ; and as an 
p. 152. inducement to the people to unite with them, they have 
promised, that when successful, they will establish a kind 
of Agrarian law, and make an equal division of all the 
property over which they shall have acquired dominion. 
To excite attention to their views, and encourage the 
p. 14S. peasantry to embrace Jthem, extracts from the prophe- 
cies of Pastorini were circulated tlirough the country 
in a cheap form, and the circulation of them has beeii 
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attended with such success, that a very general expec- 
tation was created of lome great change which was to 
take place in the year ipi 825. The propagators of the 
ribbon system avail themselves of #ny local distur- 
bances for the purpose of introducing their own princi- 
ples, and it is invariably fo\^nd, that where disturbances 
are of long continuance, they lose theii; desultory cha- 
racter, and are methodised into a political organization. 
The outrages are of three kinds ; some arising out of 
motives of private revenge ; some perpetrated for pur- 
poses of intimidation ; and some directed, on the prin- 
ciple of the ribbon system, against Protestants. These 
last-named outrages, and. the apprehensions so gene- 
rally entertained of the effort to be made in the year 
1825, have catised many Protestant farmers from the 
county of Limerick to emigrate. It was ^in the year 
1 820 witness became acquainted with the ribbon sys- 
tem, and it has continued in operation since that time, 
with but one short intermission, which occurred at the 
time of his Majesty’s visit to Ireland, when, in conse- 
quence of the death of the late Queen, the conspirators 
imagined that the English radicals would withdraw 
from them a support on which thay had previously 
relied, and leave them without a power of accomplish- 
ing their designs. Witness places much reliance on 
the inforin 5 ,tion he received, because it was corroborated 
by the result of his most diligent fhquiries, and because 
the two persons who gave him his most particular in- 
formation, were murdered, under circumstances which 
intimated that their deaths were in consequence of the 
communications they had made. Two papers sent down 
from Dublin came into the possession of witness ; one 
containing the ribbonraan’s oatU f of which the objects 
are already mentioned), and the* other containing the 
system of organization. No individual was to swear 
more than thirty-six pefsons, who were to be considered 
a body within themselves, and were to have a coni- 
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mittee*man, a treasuref and secretary belonging to 
them. The committee-man was tio communicate with the 
committee-man of another lodge, but no one of the thirty- 
six knew any thing beyond his own particular circle. 
The committee-men of the various lodges assend^ied 
occasionally in Limerick, and met the delegates sent 
down from Dublin, to whom they weae perfect strangers, 
and of whom the same man never came down more 
than once. At one of these committees, at a time when 
the Insurrection Act was in successful operation, it 
was proposed that, as 'there was little to encourage 
them, and as the measures of government were so 
strong, they should abandon their designs and permit 
the disturbances to cease ; but on the other hand it was 
contended, that as the time was near when the pro- 
phecies were to be fulfilled, they ought to wait for it, 
and until that time had passed over, they would not 
yield to those who wished them to give up their arms, 
but would retain them still. Whatever be the expla- 
nation, it is certain that, of arms collected to a very 
considerable extent (though not in such abundance or 
of such quality as to make an insurrection formidable), 
the quantity given up is very trifling indeed. 

MAJOR POWELL. 

In the disturbed districts of the county Kilkenny, where 
the Protestants living in the country are generally of 
the higher classes, the outrages have been (during the 
time of witness’s inspectorship) directed invariably 
against Roman Catholics, who bad taken land for tlie 
purpose of reletting, or who occupied farms from which 
the preceding tenants had been displaced against their 
wdll. According, however, to the report of one of bis 
chief constables, the outrages give a yery imperfect 
view of tlie state of the country; in which political 
disorder is advancing to maturity, where a very general 
expcctaliun is entertained of a speedy rising, and where 
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»n oath is very extensively administered, of which one 
object is the massaefe of all Protestants. Witness 
has seen many copies sof the oath, and has found the 
same object mentioned in all of theinf It is also to be 
observed, that in the barony of Galmof, where outrages 
were most frequent and atc^cious, there was scarcejy one 
resident gentleman. 

W. W. BECHER, ESQ. 

The district of the county /)f Cork, which was most 
disturbed, is that in which therresident gentry were most 
numerous. In this district ii^ consequence of the 
greater demand for labour, the population had become 
very dense ; and when from the fall of prices, and the 
difficulty of procuring their rents, which had for some 
time been considerable, the gentry had be^ constrained 
t o diminish the number of labourers whom they employed ; 
the country became harrassed by the outrages of a dis- 
orderly population, from whom the means of subsistence 
was withdrawn. The circumstance^ of the times, how- 
ever, ratlier accelerated than occasioned the disturbance. 
The people had been previously prepared for insurrecr 
tion, which broke out before their plan^ were fully 
matured, and of which the\)bjects werei to overturn the 
government, and to subvert the Protestant establishment. 
For advancing these objects, the promoters of them took 
advantage of the state of the country and the feelings 
of the people ; and in a very lawless district (consisting 
of parts of the counties of Cork and Limerick) were 
extending their conspiracy, and organizing a regular 
system. In various parts of this district, committees 
Were formed, over which, a person called a committee, 
man presided, and was a species of dictator. The va- 
rious committee-men correspoftded with each other, 
and, afe witness understood, established their head- 
quarters at Newcasfte, in tile neighourhood of the 
Courtenay estate, where the tenantry were represented 
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as having strong ground of complaint against the agents 
who refused to ratify promises made by his predecessor, 
and on which the tenantry entirely relied. The insur- 
gents in this district, who were confident, inconsequence 
of theirdiabitual resistance to the laws, had determisni»d 
on coming down from the ‘ijaountainous country they 
inhabitefi, and joining the disturbers in the southern 
and more cultivated parts of the county Cork. New- 
market was in their way, and they assembled in great 
numbers to attack it, but ^ere repulsed by a small mili- 
tary party. About the same time attacks were made 
more to the south, at Mill-street and at Macroom ; and 
having been defeated in all th^ir efforts, and finding the 
direct line of communication occupied by the military, 
the insurgents in the*, barony of Duhallow (in the 
north) endeavoured by proceeding to the east of the 
county (to the neighbourhood of Doneraile, Mallow 
and Fermoy), to make their way to those who were 
disturbing the south. Their object was, had they suc- 
ceeded, to compc^ the inhabitants of the country 
through which tliey passed, to unite with them ; and it 
was their habit not to make these men the instruments 
of outrage in their own neighbourhood, but to employ 
them in disturbing distant parts of the country. The 
witness is confident, that these plans were not contrived 
by the peasantry themselves, and that there were some 
prime movers, \yho have not yet been discovered, and 
who were very much disappointed, that their purposes 
should have been defeated, by a premature and ineffec- 
tual explosion. During the winter which followed this 
attack on Newmarket, the country was in a very con- 
vulsed state at night, although by day apparently 
tranquil. By night, signal fires could be observed in 
various directions, and many other symptoms of an 
approaching insurrection, while the peasantry, when 
questioned on the objects to be attained, would reply; 
that these were subjects upon which they could not 
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speak without exposing themselves to dreadful conse- 
quences. During all ^his time, even in the day, not- 
withstanding the seeming tranquillity, the • gentry were 
obliged to keep their houses barricacfold ; but at length 
thif€nsurrection Act produced its effect, and the out- 
rages when committed, assumed a new character, Ijeing 
no longer the effects of an extensively •organised sys- 
tem, blit the acts of individuals, or of the desperate 
gangs into which the conspiracy had been broken up ; 
information, too, respecting ^e disturbances, though 
still difficult to procure, became somewhat more at- 
tainable. 

J. L. FOSTER, ESQ. 

There is in the south of Ireland an uncultivated hilly 
country, extending over 800 square miles of jthe counties 
of Cork, Limerick and Kerry, destitute of resident clergy 
and gentry, and in which there was not, in the year 
1821, a single road passable for a wheel carriage. In that 
year, the preventive guard liad giveii^an efl'ectual check 
to the system of smuggling, which had been extensively 
carried on in the south-western promontory of Ireland. 
The smugglers deprived of their ordinary* resources, 
betook themselves to the waste uncultivated district 
above named, and became there a very formidable ban- 
ditti cari'j^ng on their depredations, not within the dis- 
trict where they found shelter, ^ut <yi the cultivated 
country which bordered it, and where, by their unex- 
pected and desperate attacks, and in consequence of the 
variety of points at which they made them, they excited 
a very great and very general terror, and were among 
the principal causes of Captain Rock’s appearance in 
that year. 

It is remarkable, that, in the eleven counties planted 
by James 1st, it has never been considered necessary to 
apply the Insurrection Act. 
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W. H. W. NEWENH^M, ESQ. 

Received his information in part^ from a person who 
was executed for W attack on the house of a gentleman 
under whom he Was employed as gardener^ and partly 
from, an approver^ and had egi^ery reason to believe that 
their reJ)orts were substantially correct. The progress 
of the insurrection, it was said, was to be slow ; there 
was no intention of rising until the system had become 
universal ; arms were abupdant, but it was purposed to 
rely on pikes when a sufficient number had been manu* 
factored ; the place in which arms were concealed was 
frequently changed, and whenever any person had been 
made prisoner, who knew where they were deposited, 
they were immediately removed to a place of greater 
security. The insurgents sometimes manufactured 
their own powder, but found it not good. The first 
oath was to be ready when called on ; Protestants, if 
they would join the insurgents, would be in no danger. 
There was, however, a looking out for the year 1825, 
and a resolution to keep the conspiracy in existence 
until that year. « The committees did not know who the 
person was? from v/hom they received their orders, nor 
did they even know whence he came. They firmly 
believed in Pastorini’s interpretation of the prophecies, 
and were assured, that although they might be repelled 
twice by the army, yet, when they had met a man who 
was to come from Heaven and to sprinkle them vrith 
holy water, then the military should fall before them, 
even if they held up only straws as the arms with which 
they fought. 

JUSTIN M'CARTIiy, ESQ. 

9 

The disturbances in "East Muskerry, were excited by 
persons sent from Duhallow, a barony in the north of 
the county of Cork, bordering on the county of Limerick. 
The disturbances were not suj)pressed immediately after 
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the application of the insurrection Act, but yielded after Lords, 
some time to the exertions of the gentry and farmers 
avtiiling themselves of the power^gjeen to arrest any ^ 
persons they met while they patrol^ the country at 
•ni^t, and to confiniS^ within their dwellings after night- 
fall any whom they suspe<Aed. The country was<* very 
touch relieved by the arrest of one adtive incendiary, 
whom the son% of farrhers, and one fanner (who had ^ 
been a suspected man) succeeded in apprehending. 


THE REV. M. DUGGAN. 

The district of the county Clare, west of Kilrush (on 
, the coast), has been tranquil throughont the distur- p, 2to. 
bances. The parishes of which it consists are the most 
populous, perhaps, in Ireland, containing# 6,647 profit- 
able acres, and on them a population of 12,000 souls. 

The landlords are very indulgent, and the Rev. Irwin 
Whitty, rector of the parish of Kilrush, always attends p. 220. 
to the recommendation of witness,# in favour of such 
poor persons as maybe unable to pay their tithes. 


J. R, BARRY, ESQ. 


Lives in a very populous district, which is and has 
been pertectly tranquil. The condition of the inha- 
bitants of the southern coast orirelaiid has been much 
bettered by an act passed in 1820, for the encouragement 
of fisheries, and the coasts of the-counties ofi Waterford, 
Cork and Kerry, have not been visited by any insurrec- 
tionary disturbances. In the district where witness 
resides, the population has rapidly increased, but the 
condition of the poor has impro;^ed. 
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COL. w. s. cui\iiy. 

Thf. principle on which land !s let on the Duke of 
Devonshire’s estates is not that of competition, but that 
of calculating what the ground can yield, and apportion- 
ing the rent accordingly. "Bhere have been no insur- 
rectionary disturbances in the county of Waterford 
(where his grace’s estates are* of considerable extent) 
within the last eight years, during which time the estates 
have been managed by witness. 

REV. M. O’SULLIVAN, 

Is of opinion, that where the people have been in the 
enjoyment of comforts, they have been unwilling to 
hazard them. In the centre of a very disturbed part of 
the county [Tipperary, one townland was free from 
any insurrectionary movement, and on this, it appeared 
that the rents had been regulated by a fair calculation, 
and had varied according to the prices of agricul- 
tural produce. was reported that no tenant on 
this * estate had been punished under the Insurrection 
Act. 

6EN. C. B. EGERTON. 

In the disturbances which prevailed in Galway 
during the year 1820, there was nothing* political 
or religious. 

T. F. LEWIS,* ESQ. 

Religious dissensions of any consequence are so un- 
usual in the south of Ireland, that witness never heard of 
an instance, except at Bandon. They are frequent in the 
north, the most prosperous part of Ireland, where the 
population is more nearly balanced. 


* This is not the estate'^vvhich Niajor Wilcocks alluded. 
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THE MOST REV. 0. KELLY. 

Du KING the disturbances which p^e^iled in the year 
1820, witness in many chapels remonsH’ated against the 
proceedings of the people, but after he had retired, some 
refractory person has assembled the multitude, told 
them not to attend to his instructions, admitting that he 
gave good advite, but denying that he could relieve 
them. At this time the priests dues were equally odious 
with the tithes, and the effofts of the disturbers were 
directed more against the landlords than the clergy. 
One of the oaths taken by the people was, not to pay the 
priests dues ; another was*, not to confess to them : but 
although the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy 
was lessened by the disaffectM spirit of the people, 
yet, since the year 1808, they were ndt injured in 
property or person. 

RIGHT REV. JAMES M‘PAURAN. 

There is no doubt that a murdtr was perpetrated 
by delegates from three parishes, six from each, and 
tliat murderers are generally known in the^neighbour- 
hood of their crimes. Witness has an imperfect recol- 
lection that the prosecutor in the case above mentioned 
was murdered. The persons engaged in disturbances 
absent themselves from confession; and if a Roman 
Catholic clergyman exert himself at tlib side of govern- 
ment, he is suspected frequently of being a traitor to the 
interests of the people. 

RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE. 

Whiteboys complained of priests dues, as strongly 
as of tithes. 

The persons engaged in ^sturbances absented them- 
selves from confession.f 
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D. O'CONNELL, ESQ. 

The disturbancefj in the south of Ireland are essen- 
tially different fifom those of ribbonisrn, and agree with 
them only in the oaths of obedience and secresy, which 
are faithfully observed in both, and so rigorously en- 
forced ty Ae southern disturbers, that prosecutors 
in insurrection cases must be provided^ for by govern-r 
ment, as they dare not retujrn to live among their 
friends. In the neighbourhood of Tarbert, where there 
was an Orange lodge, there may have been in the 
Whiteboy oath something of an exterminatory nature 
against Orangemen, but nonsuch oath was taken in 
any other part of the country. The parts of the county 
Kerry where Roman Catholics most abound are. the 
most tranquil; and upon all occasions, the Roman 
Catholics have been as much exposed to danger, and 
have proved their zeal equally with Protestants in 
putting down the insurrection. In the barony of Ive- 
ragh, the witnessi.and his brother, without military 
aid, suppressed two disturbances. The ribbon system, 
which had found its way into Leinster, was penetrating 
into Munster, but in consequence of the timely in- 
formation which witness communicated, and the mea- 
sures he suggested, and the prompt and efficient co- 
operation of Roman Catholics, lay and clerical, tim 
danger was averted. 


JAMES M. DALY, ESQ. 

Was a member of the grand jury of the county 
of Westmeath at the last assizes in Mullingar; had 
taken informations relative to the crimes of seventeen 
persons charged with various offences, and tried for 
attacking a house. were acquitted in conse- 

quence of the abseiai jl^ f material witnesses, and be- 
cause the prosecutoii*^ffia not at the time of trial de- 
pose to the same particulars as he had previously stated. 
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Witness attributed t^e failure of the prosecution to 
intimidation, and to an undue regard for an oath taken 
among the lower ordirs, inasmuch as these things 
frequently obstruct the course of jiisjice, and also be- 
cause, in a conversation said to have taken place be- 
tween the prisoners and# their agent after the^ trial, 
allusions were made, from which it might buT inferred 
that the witnesses and* prosecutor had been tampered 
with. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Distubances — Causes of. 


D. O’CONNELL, ESQ. 

THE facility of ejectment, and tlte hardships in dis- 
training for rent, very much contributed to the distur- 
bances in the south. The decrees given in manor 
courts are not respected, and in resisting them, lives are 
sometimes lost. The disturbances were not caused by 
Orangemen, nor to be caused, though their numbers 
were doubled ; but the dissensions between that party 
and the Ron^an Catholics, tended to aggravate and 
prolong them, causing Roman Catholics to distrust the 
government. The penal laws had the same eliect ; they 
did not produce the disturbances, but they aggravated 
them. 


REV, J. BURNETT. 

The general causes of disturbance are poverty, which 
makes the poor desperate ; ard ignorance, which exposes 
them to the danger of being made instruments for ill- 
disposed persons. 

GEN. C. B. EGERTON. 

In the Connaught district, the cause of disturbance 
was dissatisfaction between landlord and tenant. 

MAJOR-GEN. BOURKE. 

The causes of disturbance were, ist, Oppressive mea- 
sures on the Courtenay estate ; 2 dly, Distress occa- 
sioned by excessive ren#, inadequate ehiployment, 
tithes and local assessmi^s ; 3dly, An indisposition to 
respect the laws, a consequence of the penal enactments 
against Roman Catholics. 
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F. LEWIS, ESQ. 

The fall of prices diltressed the ir^ddlemen, who in 
consequence, pressed on the under tenantry so heavily, 
as to occasion, or to exasperate very much, the state of 
feeling out of which the disturbances arose. The^con- 
nection between landlord and tenant in Ireland iS too re- 
mote. Betweep the proprietor and occupier there are 
many intermediate tenajits, and in all disputes, distress 
is levied off the land. If witness were stating his opinion 
in 1821, he would have said; that the evils of Ireland 
rested upon three bases ; the natye of its commercial 
relations with England constituting one ; but, a remedy 
having been provided for this bad system, the obstacles 
to improvement, as existing in the law, are at present 
confined to two ; the nature of the legal enactments, 
as between landlord and tenant, and as they affect the 
connection between the Roman Catholics and the Go- 
vernment. 


J. L. FOSTER, ESQ. 

The remote cause of the disturbances is the vicious 
structure of society; a state of things in* which the 
chief proprietors arc absefit from Ireland, and their 
place supplied by inferior and immoral persons, and in 
which tlie occupiers of the soil are barbarised by a 
habit of gavel-kind, and by tenantcy in common and at 
will. The proximate cause is the extreme physical 
misery of the peasantry, and the itnmediate, the attempt 
to enforce the payment of demands upon them ; such 
as, 1st, rent; 2d, tithe; 3d, county rates; 4th, parochial 
rates ; 5th, priest’s dues. 

Throughout Munster, Connaught, and the greater part 
of Leinster (the parts of Ir|^and to which the planta- 
tion in the time of James I. did not extend), there is a 
want of affection for tlie inst!®tions under which the 
people live, occasioned, 1st, by their preference for an- 
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cient Irish customs ; adly, by their^ profession of a religion 
different from that of the state ; 3dly, by misconduct in 
the local^authorities ; and 4thly,' by a sense of suffering. 
Hence, through these provinces, a disposition favourable 
to disturbance. In comparison with other causes, reli- 
giouc difference is inconsiderable, probably to such a 
degree as nevei to have produced an insurrection in 
Ireland. There may be dissktisfaction felt on some 
occasions respecting parochial assessments; but the 
main cause of disturbance* is the land-tenure; rent, and 
the means of enforcing it the greatest grievance — a 
grievance, which (although landlords are sometimes 
culpable) is attributable prineipally to middlemen. 

J. B. M‘CULLOCH, KSQ, 

The actual^, state of society in Ireland has resulted 
principally from political causes. The great proprietors 
of the soil in Ireland have been Protestants, and have 
been imbued with the prejudices of the Protestant sects, 
against the great piajority of the people who live on 
their estates, and in fact, against the great majority of 
the people of the country. Ireland therefore, has not lost 
much by the non-residence of a gentry entertaining such 
prejudices. 

Is not absenteeism the cause of the middlemen sys- 
tem ? 

I do not thiriJi it is absenteeism that is the cause 
of it. I think it originated in the difficulty of finding 
tenants popsessed of capital sufficient for the working 
of large tracts of land, and the disinclination which 
every gentleman must have, to go and supervise the 
proceedings of a parcel of small occupiers. I have no 
idea you v/ould diminish the number of middlemen 
materially, though you*‘ha^ no absentees. 

The mischiefs of sub-letting, and the consequent 
multiplication of tenur&’ have resulted more from the 
bad system of law, and its administration, than from 
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tlie landlords being absentees. A habit of residence 
in England would be likely to introduce a better 
system in Ireland, tlfan might oth|rwise have been 
adopted there. As to the evils arising from intermi- 
nable leases, and the consequent loss of controul in 
the proprietor in fee, the #3 do not originate in^tlipe ab- 
sentee system ^ and even though they did, it cannot be 
said that the clpef proprietor is an absentee, so long as 
a tenant holding on an interminable lease is a resident. 
A person who gets 2,000/. a.year of quit-rents from an 
estate that is worth 10,000/. A year, I do not consider 
as its proprietor, but I consider ^le holder of the lease 
as the proprietor. Considered in a moral point of view, 
Ireland does not lose very much by the want of the 
absentee landlords ; in a political, witness is of opinion, 
that if the large proprietors had lived at home, and not 
let their estates on interminable leases for small quit- 
rents, the country would have been improved by their 
residence, but [witness adds] I found this opinion on 
political grounds, and not on those abouj wealth. 

[The Editor subjoins that portion of the examination, in 
which the opinions of the witness with respect to absentee* 
ship, considered as one of the causes of a nation's ^)overty, are 
developed and defended.]. 

Supposing the absentee landlords of Ireland were to 
return and reside upon their estates, is it your opinion, 
that that would be productive of Sny d^ided advantage 
to the lower orders of the people ? 

No ; lam not aware that it would be pr®ductive of 
any advantage to them, in the way of increasing the 
general and average rate of wages all over the country. 

Would not the expenditure of their incomes amongst 
them be productive of a great de^l of good ? 

The income of a landlord, |fheA he is an absentee, is 
really as much expended in Ireland as if he were living 
in it. ’'I 
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Will you have the goodness Jo explain that a little 
further? 

When a laudlofd^ becomes an absentee, his rent must 
be remitted to hi^i one way or another ; it must be remit- 
ted to him either in money or in commodities. I suppose 
it will 1)0 conceded, that it fcannot continue to be remit- 
ted to him front Ireland in money, there being no money 
to make the remittance ; for if the rente of two or three 
estates were remitted in money, it would make a scar- 
city of money and raise ite value, so that its retnittance 
would inevitably cease ; it is clear, then, that the rents 
of absentees can onlj^ be remitted in commodities. And 
this, I think, would be the nature of the operation: — 
when a landlord has an estate in Ireland, and goes to 
live in London or Paris, his agent gets his rent, and 
goes and buys a bill of exchange with it; now this bill 
of exchange is a draft drawn against equivalent com- 
modities that are to be exported from Ireland ; it is 
nothing more than^ an order to receive an equivalent 
amount in commodities which must be sent from Ire- 
land. The merchants who get io,ooo/. or any other 
sum from the 'agent of an absentee landlord, go into 
the Irish market, •'and buy exactly the same amount of 
commodities as the landlord would have bought had he 
been at home ; the only difference being, that the land- 
lord would eat them or wear them in London or Paris, 
and not in Dublin, or in his house in Ireland. 

Therefore, in proportion to the amount of rent re- 
mitted, will be the correspondent export of Irish 
commodities ? 

Precisely; if the remittances to absentee landlords 
amount to three millions a year, were the absentee 
landlords to return home to Ireland, the foreign trade 
of Ireland would be dimipished to that amount. 

Would there not be a local effect created by the resi- 
dence of Irish gentry' now absent, that would be very 
beneficial ? 
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If the question be# confined to particular spots, the Comm, 
expenditure of consi(^n-able sums of money in them 
may perhaps be productive of son^ advantage to their 
inhabitants ; but when a landlord goes abroad, the 
expenditure of his income, though not probably pro- 
ductive of advantage to tSat particular parish^ of that 
particular part of the country where* his estate lies, 
will certainly be proportionally advantageous to some 
other part of the country, inasmuch as the income 
must all be laid out, in the first instance, on Irish 
commodities. 

The employment of the people is a great object ; — 
would not the residence of the gentry contribute to the 
employment of the people? 

If you lay out your revenue in labour, you cannot 
lay it out in commodities ; if you get io,cK)o/. and lay 
out 5,000/. in labour, you can, of course, only lay out 
5,000/. in commodities. 

Would not the population of the.country be benefitted 
by the expenditure among them of fi certain portion of 
the rent which has been remitted ? 

No ; I do not see how it could be benefitted in the 
least. If you have a certain valife laid out against 
Irish commodities in the one case, you will have a 
certain value laid out against them in the other. The 
cattle are either exported to England, or they stay at 
home; if they are exported, the landlord will obtain 
an equivalent for them in English commodities ; if they 
are not, he will receive an equivalent for thbm in Irish 
commodities ; so that in both cases tha landlord lives 
on the cattle, or on the value of the cattle ; and whether 
he lives in Ireland or England, there is obviously just 
the very same amount of commodities for the people of 
Ireland to subsist upon ; for by the supposition which 
is made, the raising cattle i| the most advantageous 
mode in which the farmers can pay their rents. 

Would it result from the principles laid down by you, 

E3 
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that confining the question to those consideration!? 
which have been adverted to, i[ would be the same^ 
thing, in point of fact, to Ireland, whether the whole 
gentry of the country were abseptees or not, as far as 
those considerations go? 

I think very nearly the same thing. If I may be 
allowed lo explain, I will state one point, in which 
I think there would be a small difference. I think, so 
far as regards the purchase of al! sorts of labour, except 
that of mere menial servants, absentee expenditure is 
never injurious to a country. The only injury, as it 
appears to me, that a country can ever sustain with 
reference to wealth from absentee expenditure, is, that 
there may be a few menial servants thrown out of em- 
ployment when landlofds leave the country, unless 
they take tBeir servants along with them ; but to 
whatever extent menials may be thrown out of employ- 
ment, if they have the effect to reduce the rate of 
wages, they will increase the rate of profit. In a 
country, however, where absenteeism has been so long 
prevalent as in Ireland, I should say that this circum- 
stance cannot have any perceptible effect 


• The Editor has considered it his duty to insert the reason- 
ings of Mr. McCulloch, on the effects of the absentee system, 
inasmuch as the state of the Irish peasantry, and the* tendency 
to disorder, which it is said has its origin in their condition, 
have been ascribed ^n a great measure to the positive and nega- 
tive causes dependant on the absence of the chief proprietors of 
the soil. Upon the opinions of Mr. McCulloch, considered as 
maxims or conclusions in the science of political economy, it 
does not come within the object of this work to offer any ani- 
madversions ; but at the same time, the Editor hopes, that he 
may, without presumption, offer some brief remarks, tending 
to show, that as such opinions respect the state of society in 
Ireland, there is some doul4 of their correctness. Mr. M‘CulIoch 
affirms, that if the absentees returned to reside in their own 
country^ Ireland would suffer a diminution in her foreign trade, 
to an amount equivalent to what she had before exported in 
remittances to her absentee landlords, insomuch, that if she 
now remit three millions as rents, her exports will be less by 
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FRANCIS pLACKBURNE. ESQ. 

Will you state what in your o{^nion that ultimate 
source ( of discontent in f reland) is ? 

. The extreme misery and wretchedness of the popu- 
lation ; the great mass of tlie population is in a #td!le of 
poverty, destitute of employment, and, generally speak- 
ing, destitute of what in this country would be consi- 
dered the comforts an4 necessaries of life. With 
respect to particular detail, •your lordships will have 
that from persons who unfortunately know more of it 
ilian I do ; it is a subject on ^hich an Englishman 
can scarcely be said to ‘have the materials even for 
belief. 


J.ord.*:, 
May 11 
Jlcporl, 


that sum, should the return of the landlords render the remit- 
tance of it unnecessary. Supposing this position to be correct, 
tlic consequence must be, either that Ireland will produce less 
marketable commodities than are now produced there, or else 
that she must find amongst her own iilJiabitants a market for her 
productions. If the landlord act on fair principles, there is no 
reason to suppose that the farmer will exert himself with less 
industry and skill, because the proprietor of the soil has become 
a resident ; and there is accordingly no reason to ijnagiue that 
the cattle will degenerate or decrease, or* that the crops will 
be less abundant. The consequence wdll assuredly be, that 
(the Irish markets becoming overstocked for the present con- 
sumers) a ^ew race of purchasers will soon appear, attracted 
by the cheapness of comforts to which they have too long been 
strangers. To a certain extent also, the inaports into Ireland 
will be diminished, and in consequence, capital will accumulate, 
and will be advantageously employed. in husbandry or manu- 
factures. Thus, even admitting, that the residence upon their 
estates of all the Irish absentee landlords will occasion a di- 
minution in the exports of their country, to an amount equal 
to that annually remitted to them as rent, still their return will 
be attended by an improvement of habits in the people of 
Ireland, and by an increase of capitahin the country. 

But surely Mr. M‘Culloch cannot fntend that he should be 
understood as affirming, that the mere circumstance of a land- 
lord's choosing to reside i» Ireland |nust necessarily occasion 
a diminution in the exports of that country, equal to the amount 
of the entire rent which he is to receive. If this be the sense 

E4 
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Can you state what the cause%of it are T 
I believe the causes are the r^^^dundant population of 
the country, theow^^nt of manufactures, and the sub- 
division of property, arising frc» a variety of causes. 

Will you describe what yTO believe has been the 
cause of the population incieasing so considerably be- 
yond any demahd for employment that could exist? 

That question requires some detail. The population of 
Ireland has been, at least in JLhat part of Ireland to 
which my testimony refers^ I believe, rapidly increasing ; 
I believe the Irish peasant scarcely ever forms, at least 
while he remains at home, an idea of bettering his con- 
dition ; they are improvident; and either from that im- 
providence, or the high rents, are seldom able to 


in which his Expressions are to be understood, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt entertained, that the return of the absentees 
must be beneficial to Ireland; because their return (unless 
the gentry choose to reyprt into the barbarism of the Piets) 
will open a market for* a native manufacture, and will furnish 
the means of carrying it on. But it is not possible that Mr, 
M‘CulIoch can wish to have his principles carried to such an 
extent as to say, , that an Irish landlord willing to purchase 
English commodities, cannot find, when resident in his own 
country, the same rUeans of effecting his purpose, as his agent 
found, while he resided in London or Paris. If a gentleman 
receiving from estates in Ireland 7,000/. a year, spend, while 
he is living in London one part of his receipts in, Irish com- 
modities, and six in English, and when he returns to live 
in his own country, is desirous that his rents shall be ex- 
pended in the same manner, it is not surely to be inferred 
from Mr. JPCulloclfs words, that because he ceases to he 
resident in England, his cattle and corn cannot be vended for 
an English market. While he resided in London, a certain 
portion of the produce of his estate was conveyed to merchants, 
manufacturers and venders, resident in England ; the only 
alteration in circumstances produced by his change of residence 
is, that he shall thenceforth receive English commodities from 
Irish venders ; and it is* of course, reasonable to conclude, that 
there shall be but one part of the exports discontinued, namely, 
that which in time^pa^ was appropriated to the English 
vender, and contribute for the future, to the support 

of a vender in Ireland. 
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realise personal proper|y . When a farmer who has a few Lords, 
acres of land (I menton this as an instance) has his May i8, 

, , , / 1. , 1 T 1 T , Kenort, p. 8* 

children to portion out in the world^apd they are about 

to be married, he has^j^othing to giv% them but land. 

The farm is subdivided^ the portions which each mem- 
ber of that family gets, *are in the next generation 
liable to be again subdivided ; and th^ subdivision of 
land, and the uiultiplic^ion of the species, go on pari 
passu. The increase of jiopulation, in a country where 
land forms the only means of subsistence, has produced 
in Ireland the effect of cre&ting, in my judgment, a 
perfectly erroneous criterion o^ the value of land. 

The value of land in Ireland, is regulated, not by what 
in other countries is considered the criterion of its 
value, but by the quantity and degree of competition 
for it, and the principle that a thing is# worth what 
it will bring in the market, which is applicable to every 
other article, appears to me to be totally false as ap- 
plied to land ; for instance, a farm of fifty acres, let to 
one tenant at a certain rent, may#be well worth that 
rent ; subdivided into ten tenements, it has then to 
support a population of ten families, and it appears to 
me, that that subdivision, though it has the actual 
effect of increasing the reiftal of the landlord, ought to 
have the effect of decreasing it ; but it has had the 
effect of*increasing the rental. Landlords in all states, 
head landlords, as we call tliem, mid intermediate 
ones, have been dealing npon that fallacious principle. 

Rentals have been formed upon that principle, debts 
have been contracted upon it, annuities have been 
sold, and the whole system originating in that error, 
has produced mischief and ruin at this moment in 
almost every department of Ireland . Then again, the 
temptation to multiply freeholds, has, but I am sure, 
in a very minor degree, contributed to increase the 
quantum of the evil ; but as to the stej^-<)f Ireland, any 
view I suggest would be incompMI, without stating 
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Lords, the effect of absenteeship. My^ opinion is, that inde^ 

pendent of its subtraction from j^he country of so much 
of its wealth, it jproduces great ^mischief to the whole 
frame of society^ ih Ireland, ^ere is, I may say, the 
destitution, the want of a distinct class. In ordinary 
time§, the loss of the influence and authority, and the 
controu^ which belong to education, to rank, and to 
property, must be deeply felt in any, country ; but 
when it becomes disturbed, I need not say, that that 
which would form a barrier for the protection of the peace, 
is lost in Ireland ; and I have now been administering 
the insurrection act ^n counties where the property of 
absentees is extensive. In thp county of Clare, I have 
never had the honour of seeing a single nobleman 
assist in preserving the public peace ; and in the county 
of Limerick, J believe I have had the honour of sitting 
on the bench with noblemen in only two instances, 
those of Lord Clare and Lord Adair. 

When you allude to exorbitantly high rents being in 
some instances one^of the causes that tend to produce 
this irritation, are you not of opinion, that while the 
principle of subdivision is allowed to operate to the 
extent to which you have stated, that even in instances 
where rents are reasonable', as required by the head 
landlord, the same degree of ultimate distress will fall 
upon the population on the estate after that subdivision 
has taken place 

I do believe that. 

M. BLACKER, ESQ. 

Lords, Have you directed your attention to the causes of 

Re^ort^' ^ 25 ^ present insurrection prevailing in any part of 

I have mentioned already, what I conceive to have 
been the immediate cause of its breaking out, which 
was the great increase of population during the w^,r, 
and the reduction of prices of produce, which was very 
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great after the war, ^hich made the tenantry utterly Lords, 
unable to pay their ren^J and tythes ; the fall of prices Report%^ 25^ 
produced distress. As to the landlor^siin the southern, 
as compared with the aprthem parts #f Ireland, with 
which I have been better acquainted, I conceive the 
gentry of the country are not so free from incumbjarifces, 
particularly those in the middle class, as thosfi in the 
more northern parts, and* they are less able to dispense 
with the payment of th^ir rents than those who arc 
more free agents, and less iftcumbcred in the north. 

Those who are subject to heavy interest, and large in- 
cumbrances, were obliged to be mc#e anxious to enforce 
the utmost amount of rent they could get from the 
tenantry. 

Do you conceive, that the difficulties in which the 
proprietors of land in the southern part of Ifeland have 
been involved in latter times, have led them to the com- 
mission of acts of rigour, which have, in a certain 
degree, been the origin of this spirit of insurrection 
existing in the country ? 

I believe that all the landlords at first considered 
tlie reduction of prices to be but temporary, and de- 
clined t 6 make abatements, which* afterwards were 
found to be necessary. I befieve that the upper classes 
of the gentry afterwards made a most liberal and proper 
abatement ; but I believe there ^as a middle class of 
land proprietors, who still, up to the present time, 
have pressed excessively upon their tenantry, and in 
a great measure have been the cause of th*e present 
disturbances. 

Have you observed those parts of the counties of 
Cork and Tipperary, in which the coarse linen manu- 
facture has been lately established ? 

The western part where it has been established has 
been very quiet. 

Do you think the outrages in those counties have any 
definite object? 
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They originally commenced, believe, for the pur- 
pose of getting merely tempora y relief, preventing the 
enforcement of demands for tithes and rents ; they very 
soon enlarged their views, however, and they then di- 
rected them towards getting the land, I believe, into 
thei:* own possession, to pa^ no rent of any kind, and 
no tithe of aii^ kind ; a system was then formed, and 
coiiiinunications made between them. I believe the 
o])ject of the leaders of the difl'erent parties latterly was 
quite of a religious kind ; Catholics against Protestants^ 
and against the whole establishment. I have never 
known, tliat I recoFect, instances of any attack upon 
the Catholic clergy, though they are most numerous, 
but frequent attacks upon the Protestant clergy. 

IlEV.* M. O’SULLIVAN. 

The origin of the late disturbances was not of a 
political nature. At the close of the war, numbers of 
jiersons were thrown of employment ; farmers who had 
formerly employed labourers, were forced to cultivate 
the ground with their own hands ; in consequence, 
multitudes were left unemployed, and reduced to ex- 
treme distress. Witness attributes the outrages and 
disturbances to the desperation of men w'ho were left 
suddenly and almost totally destitute of tlie means of 
subsistence ; but at the same time, he thinks it riglit to 
mention some circumstances, by which the minds of the 
peasantry might have been predisposed to communicate 
a political character to any disturbances in which they 
should be engaged. Several persons who had been 
outlawed after the rebellion of 1798, had obtained a 
shelter among the peasantry, in retired parts of the 
country ; and upon various occasions, men of like dis- 
positions, and avowing themselves equally obnoxious to 
the Government, appeared in djffercnt places, dissemi- 
nating principles of sedition, and fermenting or exciting 
a spirit of discontent and disaffection. Witness remem- 
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T)ers, in particular, liating heard of the appearance of Comm. 
a man who reported hi|nself to be a priest, Murphy, 
who had been hanged after th§ Jjattle of Ross. * 

The person who assumed this name, expressed liimself Lords, 
as being ready to engage in any new disturbance, llis 
object appeared to be, to ascertain wdiether any di^po- Lords, 
sition favourable to seditious enterprisfes remained in 
the minds of the people. 'It w^as about the year 1810 this 
man appeared, and his {statements were credited by the 
])ersoii from whom witness rec?eived his information. The 
belief entertained was, that Father Murphy had es- 
caped, a person mistaken for liinijhaving been execiit(?d 
in his stead. But although the peasantry were exj)osed 
to the machinations of incendaries, who were continually Lords, 
exerting themselves to mislead them, witness is of 
opinion, that their insurrectionary eflTorts nrose out of 
their extreme WTetchedness. The various political 
enactments intended for the benefit of Ireland, he p 932^ 
imagines were productive of injury to the great mass of 
its inhabitants, not so much beca^use the acts were 
themselves of an injurious tendency, as that the zeal 
and attention of the gentry was turned towards political 
parliamentary interests, and withdrawn from what ^ 933 
should have been in general the principal objects of the 
Irish country gentry, the care of their estates, and tlie 
improvement of their tenantry.^ The peasantry thus 
neglected, sunk into a state of wretchedness, in which i>- 930 , 
it became an easy matter, in any increased pressure of 
their distress, to stimulate them to acts of oiftrage. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Party Spirit^ 8 ^c. — a Manifestation of 4§x*. 

T. F. LEWIS, ESQ. 

THE remembrance of the wars and forfeitures which 
have taken place in Ireland is much more lively than 
miglit be imagined, and is found to exercise a very con- 
siderable and a very deleterious influence over the peace 
and prosperity of the cour^fry. Accidents, which in 
other parts of the world would be unknown or presently 
forgotten, except in the immediate vicinity of their 
occurrence,, are in Ireland magnified into an unnatural 
importance, and are made the occasions of religious or 
political disturbance. Indeed, every conflict of any 
moment in that country, is sure soon to merge into a 
religious struggle., The rebellion of 1798 is a remark- 
able illustration of this truth. It commenced in an 
admiration or an adoption of French principles, and it 
ended in a sanguinary contest between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. Nor is an important object required 
in order to this manifestation of religious rancour ; the 
disputes of a parish vestry are sufficient to call it forth ; 
so little concealpient is there of the pride of conquest 
on the one side, and on the other, of a sullen sense of 
defeat. 


REV. H. COOKE. 

Has heard as long as he can recollect any thing, le- 
gendary stories respecting the feuds between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. The spirit in which these 
feuds originate, has existed since the settlement of 
Ulster, and the names which are now assumed, of 
Orangeism and Ribbonism indicate only, that the leaven 
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"which had infected tfce whole mass, has worked its 
way to the surface. T1 ere was but one period since the 
settlement, in which quiet days wer^ cEperienced in the Lords, 
north, and that was at the time when tWe widely-spread 340!^^** 
influence of French princijples had created a strong 
indisposition to British connection. The watoln^ord 
of the Roman Catholics in their contests with the Pro- 
testants had hem, “ put down the red and put up the p, 333. 
white.” This may or may not have had reference to 
French principles ; but the disappearance of religious 
rancour for a time was certainly owing to the political 
feeling which was substituted in itsjplace, through which 
the various factions became, united in hatred to British 
connection ; and so violent was this latter feeling, that 
loyal men were not safe even from the danger of 
assassination. 

This state of things terminated in the rebellion of 
1798. There had been in existence for some time a 
society, calling themselves United irishmen, instituted 
for the purpose of obtaining political privileges by con- 
stitutional exertions. These men, who were Protes- 
tants, having become infected with French principles, 
formed a union with the Roman Cafholic committee, 
and wath the Defenders and the Whiteboys, who had 
been to a certain extent organized, aud who, in the year 
1796, received orders from the ynited Irish Club to 
provide themselves with arms. In the* course of the 
rebellion, the Roman Catholics displayed the principles Comm, 
upon which they had been embodied, and the Protes- Kepwt^p 3%^* 
tants saw the wisdom of detaching themselves from 
such a conspiracy. However, notwithstanding the jea- 
lousy and apprehensions to which the events of the 
rebellion were calculated to give rfse, the remembrance 
of evil days was wearing away, when the proceedings Comm, 
of the Roman Catholic hoard in L814, and in particular 
a speech of Doctor Drumgoole, awakened again the sus- 
picions of the northern Protestants. In this speech 
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declarations were made^ which h d tp the remembmnee 
of all the horrors of past times/, and although, in most 
cases, it may npt be just to hold any particular body 
responsible for< the words and acts of its individual 
members, yet the Protestants imagined that it would 
not he unreasonable to Jtidge of the temper of tlie 
Roman Catholics from the sentiments of on^of those 
persons who managed their concerns, and who spoke 
in perfect accordance with the known principles of their 
religion.* Notices of this kind serve to keep alive 
apprehensions which history showed to have been in 
past time well founded, and prevented the Orange 
system from falling into disuse. There have been 
latterly local manifestations on the part of the Roman 
Catholic peasantry which have had tlie same tendency. 
Their party exhibitions have been of late increasing 
in frequency and in appearance of strength, and con- 
sequences have attended them, by which the Protestants 
have been much expited. Ribbonmen have assembled 
to the number of 3,000 ; and at Magliera, where they 
met to display their strength, a serious affray arose, and 
lives were lofet, which occasioned the examination 
of the matter before a court of justice. The circum- 
stances of the riot appear to have been, that a Ribbon- 
man refusing to pay for some matter in a shop, created 
a disturbance, and was given in charge to the constables. 
His companions, relying on their numbers, resisted, and 
the military were called out; but, as they were violently 
assailed, and were not under a magistrate’s orders, after 


* A letter from the Rev. Mr. Hayes, delegate of the Roman 
Catholics at the court of Rome, was read at ‘‘ the Board," ex- 
pressing a wish, “ that Doctor Drumgoole should be associated 
with him in his missioi\!" 

Mr. O’Connell “ agreed, tliat Doctor Drumgoole would be 
a proper person to associate with Mr. Hayes; although a cla- 
mour was raised against him in this country and in England, 
be thought him a very proper person to transact their business 
at Rome." — Dublin Evening Post, September 27, 1817. 
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their officer had beenfcnocked down, they returned to 
the barracks, and then .he Ribbonmen attacked a house 
where an Orange lodge had been h^df and knocked in 
the windows and doors. The people •from within, in 
self-defence, fired upon them, and some lives were lost. 
The witnesses on behalf of* the Protestants who ^ere 
tried at the Londonderry assizes, were exposed to such 
danger from the* furious ‘animosity of the people, that 
they were forced to ha^ie a military escort, and were 
so violently assaulted in the •town of Dungiven, that 
even the army stationed there found it a difficult 
matter to protect them. The feelingf of religious hostility 
which manifests itself in these feuds, the proceedings 
of the late Roman Catholic Association have had a 
strong tendency to exasperate.* The character and 
habits and views of Orangemen have been slanderously 
misrepresented, and the gentry have been harassed by 
vexatious law-suits, carried on in a manner which 
rendered many of the remedies provided by the law 
unavailable for their service. In circumstances like 
these, it was natural that the Protestants should be 
visited with strong apprehensions ; and, if the Asso- 
ciation of the Roman Catholics haft not been sup- 
pressed, and if the Protestants had not relied with 
great steadiness on the wisdom of Parliament, a counter 
association would have been forme^d, as being absolutely 
necessary for the protection of men who were in so 
many ways assaulted. This is the fair account of the 
present state of feeling in the northi As to the Orange- 
men, whatever occasion to misrepresent them the 
Roman Catholic Association may have had, has been 
aflForded, not by the general body, who have been for 
the most part quiescent, and living on good terms even 
with their Roman Catholic neighbours, but by the 
mischievous activity of few unsettled persons, who, 
by their own levity arise to the surface, and associating 
themselves with disorderly companions who are not 
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Orangemen, attach to the society the ill report of 
actions which it condemns. Witness does not approve 
of the Orange system ; has preached against meetings 
to commemorate some of its important epochs, and 
succeeded in his endeavours to prevent them; but con- 
siders ^the members of that society as having had their 
views and practices very grossly misrej)resented. 

COL. W. VERNER. 

Previously to the year 1795, there had been frequent 
conflicts between the Protestants and the Defenders, 
who in that year notoriously avowed themselves as 
Roman Catholics maintaining a religious war, by 
engaging, through the instrumentality of a priest, that 
they would keep the peace ; which immediately after 
they violated their engagement, by attacking the house 
of a Protestant at a place called the Diamond, on wliich 
occasion a memorable battle was fought. The Protes- 
tants then saw the necessity of adopting strong measures 
to secure themselves against the dangers by which they 
were surrounded, aud accordingly entered into a society 
in which they pledged themselves to assist the Govern-^ 
inent, and, for purposes of mutual defence, adopted 
certain signs and pass-words by which the members of 
the society could be recognised. When the dangers 
which had called ujpon the Protestants for active 
exertion had passed away, the Orange society in a great 
measure ceased to exert itself ; but at various periods 
the language held by Roman Catholic leaders, and the 
display of strength and hostility exhibited to the detri- 
ment of Protestants by assembled multitudes of Rib- 
bonmen, have had the efi’ect of calling up again such 
a spirit as the exigencies of the times seemed to demand. 
In former times an bath had been taken to bear true 
allegiance to the sovereign so. long as he maintained 
the Protestant ascendancy, not intending to limit hy 
t^is oath the allegiance of him who was bound by 
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it, within any other Renditions than those which are Lord?, 
prescribed in the Act of Settlement, not pledging 22 , 1825 
Orangemen to resist any law whicji the proper autho- 
rities enact, but engaging those who^ swore to defend 
the constitution a<z:ainst all who would subvert or 

O 0 

disturb it. An oath of secresy also was taken, which 
bore reference to the signs and pass-words merely ; but 
none of these cfaths were taken since 1824. The mem- 
bers since that year wdre required to swear only the 
ordinary oaths of allegiance, Supremacy and abjuration. 

In the engagements of an Orangeman, there is nothing 
calculated to create a feeling of hostility towards any 
portion of his fellow-subjects, nor does the spirit of the 
institution manifest itself in any thing %\’hich could 
fairly be considered insulting; find, although the wit- 
ness has seen Orangemen, in many instaftces, prose- 
cuted within the last five years for various outrages, he 
does not recollect one in which there was a conviction. 

[The case of Mr. Smith haviag been alluded to by a 
noble lordl, witness stated the following particulars: — April 22, 1825 . 
Mr. Smith, the son of a clergyman, w^as prosecuted for P* 
murder; the evidence against hiin was as direct as it 
possibly could be ; but it w^as to the satisfaction of a 
crowded court, that the jury, some of whom were 
Roman Qatholics, manifesting their utter disbelief of 
the evidence, returned a verdict of acquittal. On sub- 
sequent trials, it appeared that the condutt of Mr. Smith, 
at the time of the riots out of which his prosecution 
arose, had been of the most praiseworthy kinS, and he 
was complimented by the judge for his endeavours to 
prevent the mischief which had occurred. [Witness 
delivered in some papers relative to the proceedings of 
the Orange society, containing declarations from various 
lodges of the principles on which they were embodied, 
and containing the last address of the grand lodge, 
communicating the intimation, that, according to an 
act of Piirliament passed in 182^, their society was 
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illegal, declaring it, in comeqjience, dissolved, and 
recommending entire submission to the letter and spirit 
of the law.] 


REV. HOLT WAIUNG. 

Tfi'fe object of the Orange society was self-protection. 
The occasion of instituting it was the violent persecution 
to which' Protestants were exposed, and from which 
their properties and lives we^’e in continual danger. 
Orangemen bound thcmsdlves to support the Govern- 
ment, and to defend each other in all things lawful. 
The intent of the tigns and pass-words which they 
adopted was, merely, that they might serve for purposes 
of mutual recognition, but not at all for the purpose 
of exciting a hostile feeling against any body of men. 
The schentfe of the first signs was instituted with 
4’eference to the Exodus of the children of Israel, and 
might perhaps (although witness does not see the 
necessity of such an application) be considered appli- 
cable to the condition of Protestants in Ireland, as 
professors of a purer religion tlian that which the 
Roman Catholics held, and suffering persecution for 
ttheir faith. The* pass-words were frequently altered, 
•the efforts of disaffected men to defeat the intent of the 
• Orange society rendering secre.sy and caution extremely 
necessary. The United Irishmen exerted themselves 
yery strongly "to introduce their principles among 
Orangemen, and dispersed their emissaries over the 
-country, ' to seduce them by promises, or terrify them 
by menaces into a participation of their own treasonable 
designs ; and in such a state of things, it was a matter 
of great moment to exclude from the meetings of the 
Orange societies, as far as it was possible, all suspicious 
persons* There was, therefore, beside the general signs, 
a reserved pass-word, which was changeable annually, 
or oftener, at the option of the grand lodge, which was 
communicated to none but approved brethren^ and 
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without a knowledge\of which no person was to be 
considered a true Orangeman. Nor was this the only 
caution adopted. The general instftution comprises 
two lodges — the purple and the oran|e ; the members 
of the former (the superioj lodge) regarded the inferior 
as a kind of probational institution, and did not com- 
municate to the members of it any but the general 
signs and pasS-words, “reserving certain which were 
peculiar to themselves. • It had a salutary effect on the 
minds of the Orangemen, that they should thus be 
taught to look up to a higher order of merit, and be 
subject to the superintendence of 4he superior members 
(who had the power of being present at all their meet- 
ings, and who were acquainted with all their pass- 
words); and the circumstanced of the times, and the 
pernicious activity of traitors, rendered it necessary to 
adopt every fair means of influencing the imagination 
as well as the judgment, so as to keep the great mass of 
the population from being led astray. 

D. O’CONNELL, ESQ. 

If you consider the disturbances in any copsiderable 
degree to be connected with the difference of religion, 
how do you account for this circumstance, that in the 
province of Ulster, where religious animosities unfor- 
tunately prevail to the greatest d^ree, there has been 
for the last twenty-five years, no occd!feion to put in 
force the Insurrection Act; whereas it has been re- 
peatedly in force in the counties of Clare, liimerick, 
Cork, and a part of Kerry, besides other counties in the 
centre and south of Ireland, in some of which little 
religious animosity comparatively exists ? 

There was, within the last twtaty-five years, in the 
north, one attempt at open rebellion, connected with 
the affair of the unfortunate Mr.,Emmett, at the head 
of which attempt was a Mr. Russell, who, as I recollect, 
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was executed for it ; * they viBve both Protestants ; 
that was in the year 1803. There have been in the 
north, Whiteboy outrages of a horrible nature, such 
as burning the lodge called the Wild-goose lodge, with 
some of the inhabitants in it. My opinion, derived 
from information, is, that with respect to the govern- 
ment and security of the state, the Catholics in the 
north are in a much more dangerous situation, and have 
been, than the Catholics in t]fe south. There is in the 
north, and has been a perpetually organized force of 
yeomanry, mostly Orangemen, ready, of course, at any 
moment, to meet any particular act of insubordination 
or insurrection ; and giving therefore a more constant 
opposing force to particular acts of outrage. The con- 
sequence has been, that the discontent, instead of ex- 
posing itself in crimes of what I would call a driftless 
nature, (that is horrible crimes, which by their very 
perpetration, lose all further effect, except by intimi- 
dation), the Catholics in the north, who originally were 
organised into Defenders, to oppose the original fomia- 
tion of the Orangemen, have since, to a very consider- 
able extent, according to my information, organised 
themselves into a society called Ribbonmen. I believe 
that, from information, to prevail to a very considerable 
extent ; that organization, which, from the information 

* It will appeal* by the followin;5 extract, that Mr. Tlowden, 
who cannot be regarded as an advocate for the Orangemen, 
considers the attempt of Mr. llusscll, not as a matter of im- 
peachment against the North, hut rather as affording a proof 
that the loyalty of that part of Ireland was not to be shaken : 

‘‘ With all these personal, local and political advantages, 
Mr. Russell bad been labouring some months in the counties of 
Down and Antrim to stir up rebellion ; and such was the 
unassailable loyalty of the North, heretofore considered the 
hot-bed of disaffection, that, during that whole time, he was 
not able to muster more than fourteen of the most abject cast ; 
some abandoned drunkards and others, idiots and jnad.^' — • 
Flowden s Hist, of Ireland, since the Union, Vol. I. p. 190. 
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1 have, was, and continues to a certain extent 
to be in its nature extremely formidable, has enabled, 
within the last year or two, the ii^^liwiduals connected 
with it to hold their open processiorft; as well as the 
Orangemen : and if a foreijjn enemy were to send them 
assistance, they would be, in my judgment, (at least 
until lately, for we have endeavoured as much* as pos- 
sible to check* that Ribbonisrn) they would have been 
quite ready to join a foi^ign enemy. 

In speaking of the influeifce of the Orange associa- 
tion in producing mischievous consequences in Ireland, 
do you think the Ribbon associations have been pro- 
moted by tlie Orange associations? 

The Ribbon associations owe their origin entirely to 
the Oiange associations ; and i even think, that if the 
Orange processions alone were suppressed^ that would 
go very far to suppress Ribbonisrn; but the men excuse 
themselves thus ; that they must be prepared for the 
next twelfth of July, or fourth of JVovember, or Derry- 
day, or whatever they call it, when the Orange pro- 
cession is to take place. 

Do you know at what time the Ribbon association 
began in the north of Ireland ? 

No, I cannot say when if began; my own opinion is, 
that it is a continuation of the Defender system, which 
immediately ensued on the original formation of the 
Orange association in the north, and •was connecting 
itself with the French revolution, looking at a com- 
plete revolution in Ireland, arid a separation from 
England. The Defender association was at first con- 
fined to the lower classes, but had the bad feature of 
being almost exclusively Catholic, as the Ribbon sys- 
tem is exclusively Catholic. •Before the Defender 
system was put down, the Presbyterians joined a good 
deal among the Defenders, and thus combined, they 
mixed with the United Irishmen, when the events of 
the rebellion put down the Defenderism. Since that 
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peiiod, in proportion as the Orajige irritation increased 
in the north of Ireland, has that of Ribbonism incre^edv 

Do not you think the extension of the Ribbon system 
within the last 'few years, has considerably tended to 
spread Orangeism? 

Unquestionably; they act on each other; the 
istence of Ribbonism makes it necessary for one 
perhaps to become an Orangeman, and the existence of 
Orangeism has certainly created many Ribbonmen. 

Does not it appear that the outrages that have taken 
place in the north of Ireland, have generally taken place 
in consequence of CQnflicts between the Ribbonmen 
and Orangemen ? 

No ; a great many of them in my opinion, and I have 
looked at them pretty closely, have originated with 
the mere insolence of triumph of the Orangemen, 
speaking of the lower classes of them. In their lodges, 
they work themselves into a great hatred of Fopery ; 
they go out, they arp armed with muskets aud ball- 
cartridges, and at the slightest sign of disrespect to 
them, they fire at the peasants. 

Do you mean to say, that they go out with aims to 
fairs ; for instance, where men of both political feelings 
assemble, that one party goes armed, and the other un- 
armed ? — I have not the least doubt, that if that were the 
subject of inquiry, it could be established, that the 
Orangemen go tc fairs unarmed ; certainly the Catholics, 
many of whom are Ribbonmen, go equally unarmed ; but 
the Orangbmen, in general, leave their arms in a depot, 
about a mile or half a mile from the fair. In the evening 
particularly, a riot is easily excited, and the Ribbon- 
men are.equally willing to commence it with the Orange- 
mein^ tht# A practice has been for the Orangemen 
to retri^ ipon their arins, and take their arms and shoot 
away, and many lives have been lost. 

Will you mention any circumstances of that kind 
which have occurred ? — ^The names of the places are not 
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familiar to me at thil| moment ; but in the couhty of Comm. 
Monaghan, six or seven lives were lost, about eight 
years ago, in that way ; but I have n(> hesitation at all in 
saying, that in the course of a week, I can give many 
names of places where that occurred ; Ae facts them- 
selves have come to us very distinctly. 

You stated your recollection of a riot which took place 
at Maghera, where the Orangemen went into that town, 
with arms in their haiyis, to attack the Catholics? — 

No, my recollection, but I sp^ak from loose recollection, 
is, that the Orangemen were uiiarmed when the riot com- 
menced ; my recollection is, that^ the Orangemen were 
the persons attacked originally ; and then, after the riot 
commenced, my recollection, from information is, that 
they supplied themselves with arms. 

In that case, had the Orangemen formed ciny depot of 
arms in the neighbourhood ? — So I understood. 

With reference to the possible events of that even- 
ing? — Yes; and there were five or.six Catholics shot. 

Were there any Protestants shot? — No, not one; 
there could not be any shot, for there were no arms on 
the other side. 

In the case of Maghera, did the Orangemen go back 
to their houses to get their arms, those houses being in 
the neighbourhood ; or had they previously prepared 
their arms in the depot, with reference to the possibility 
of their being obliged to use them? — I understand that 
they had left them a quarter of a mile or half a mile from 
the town, and left them in a depot, not in tlleir houses 
certainly, for they could not have gone there. That was 
the representation made in public. 

Was there any person of any note arraigned forbetn^ 
accessary to this murder ? — ^TheBe was a Mr. Kennedyi. 
the son of a Presbyterian clergyman, arraigned for it ; 
he was acquitted, and ^ believe honourably acquitted. 

Do you know the position of the town of Maghera ? — 

Not at all ; I have never been there. 
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What do you conceive to beflie date of the Orange 
association ?— About 1795 is the date of the Orange 
association. 

Yoij^are acqutiiiited with the oaths of Orangemen, are 
you not? — I liaye seen the printed oaths of Oraiige- 
meh, and I had information tliat the secret oaths were 
difFerenlt; I have had that information from persons 
whom I have reason to confide* in. 

You have had such positive Jknowledge on the subject 
of Orangemen’s oaths, Hhat you do not hesitate to 
describe publicly what 'they are, and what they are 
not? — I do not knq^v that I have described publicly 
the Orangeman’s oaths ; I do not believe I have • 
the Orangeman’s pass-words and signs I have had frqm 
various sources. My first information was from a 
gentleman who is now dead. Captain O’Grady, of the 
Limerick militia. 

Was he an Orangeman? — No, he was a Catholic, 
but he was in the porth in the militia, and that regi- 
ment joined with the King’s troops in putting down the 
rebellion. 

It was Captaifi O’Grady gave you your information? — 
He was the first ; he has been dead many years. 

Have you had any otHer information on the sub- 
ject? — Yes, frequently. 

From Orangemen ?— Yes, from Orangemen. 

From such information as you could rely upon ? — 
From such information as I thought I could rely upon 
with great confidence, details given me upon the sub- 
ject, and tracing out for example; the system has 
changed four or five times. 

If you are reported correctly, you stated in a speech 
you made on Saturday, that you were ready to prove at 
the bar of the House of Commons, that one of the secret 
oaths of the Orangen^en, was ^ verse, taken from the 
68th psalm and the 33d verse, '' That my foot may be 
dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and the tongue of 
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tliy dogs in the same^?” Not an oath at all; and the 
very terms of the verse shew that it could not be part of 
an oath. 

Will you have the goodness to state, what pai%of the 
system it forms ? — A pass^word it forrfl^d, as I under- 
stood, or something of that kind ; it does not at present; 
it has been changed, as I understand. 

Are you prepared to state, that it ever was part of the 
Orange system in Ireland — It was a pass-word, I am 
prepared to state from my information ; it would be im- 
possible for me to be an Orangeman, and th^efore I can 
speak only from information. 

Was your informant an*Orangeman ? — Yes, my infor- 
mant was a person who was stated to me to be an 
Orangeman. 

Your informant was stated to you to be* an Orange- 
man ? — To have been an Orangeman. 

TJie informant did not give that account of himself, 
did he ? — I got in writing from the informant, upon that 
particular subject the information; I refused to see him, 
because circumstanced as I am in Ireland, I do not like 
to hold personal intercourse. 

He took money for the information he gave you? — 
He did. 

[Mr. CVConnell explained, and while he questioned the 
propriety of selecting any part of the 68th psalm, which 
might lead vulgar persons to the 23d verse, as a sign 
or pass-word, he said, I give up my informer entirely; 
and may I be allowed to say, that the gentleman to 
whom I gave my honour not to mention his name, 
though he knew me well, as I understood was a student 
of Trinity College, but I could not tell his name posi- 
tively; I only conjecture his rf^-me. I consider him 
therefore, and the person who informed me for money, 
as persons on whom no faith can be distinctly relied. 
That I think it right to say now.^^ j 
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Have you not heard, that alxpiit 30 or 40 years ago, 
’ the Roman Catholic gentlemen used to join in drinking 
the toast: — Yes- as *^the glorious memory.’^ After 
the ye|r 1782, vihere was a better spirit created in Ire- 
land between^he Catholic and the Protestant; they 
alniost forgot their dissensions, and at that period, if 

the glorious memory” had been given in presence of 
a Catholic, he would have joined in it ; for af ter all, the 
spirit of civil and religious liberty is as dear to us as to 
the Protestant. 

The Committee may collect, that it has not been taken 
up as a recent invention, for the purpose of insult, but 
merely persevered in? — Persevered in, and felt more as 
the Government and the law became favourable to t)ie 
Catholics; while the Government was hostile to the 
Catholics, file individuals giving this toast were consi- 
dered quite in accordance to the Government, and not 
noticed ; but when the law put the Catholics to a cer- 
tain extent under the protection of Government, and we 
became to a certain degree subjects, the Orange party, 
with their great and volunteer association, going beyond 
the law, and threatening us beyond it, the toast had an 
effect which it had not before. 

We make a distinction between Protestants and 
liberal Protestants, but we make a marked distinction 
between Orangemen and both these classes. A liberal 
Protestant in Ireland is an object of great affection and 
regard from the entire Catholic population ; amongst 
ourselves ^Ve always talk of him as a protector and a 
friend ; a Protestant who is not an Orangeman, is spoken 
of as a stranger merely would be, but without feelings 
of hostility ; the Protestant who is an Orangeman, is 
considered as decidedly an enemy, and the extent of 
that enmity depends upon the peculiar education and 
habits of the individual who speaks of it ; the peasantry 
speak of them as exterminators ; I mean of a sworn or 
affiliated Orangeman. 
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Where the Protestant gentry do not oppose Catholic 
emancipation, the priests and they ^r^on a good foot- 
ing; but where a Protestant gentleman exposes Catholic 
emancipation, he at once becomes an objict of antipathy 
to the priesthood, in common with the rest of the 
Catholic community. 

You do not •mean your last answer then to apply 
generally, as describing the state of feeling? — No; 
I confine it of course to what* we call " liberal Protes- 
tants,” to whom the priests erftertain a panj^idity. 

What are the others called ? — ^T]iey are classed under 
the comprehensive name of Orangemen; some of course 
are more conspicuous for their hostility than others, and 
incur a corresponding aversion, . 

MOST REV. DR. MURRAY. 

Dr. Troy addressed a pastoral letter to the Defenders 
in the year 1793. 

MAJOR-GENERAL EGERTON. 

Had you any opportunity from personal observation ^ 
of ascertaining the origin of those disturbances at 
Maghera ? — It was a casual thing, originated in a man 
entering a shop, and having a dispute with the man who 
kept the Sihop, about some change. 

Did it not occur in consequence of an Orange proces- 
sion? — No, it did not, it was market tlay; the troOps 
were called out, and there was no magistrate there. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

In the preceding chapter, the reader is presented with 
a view of the conflicting testimonies which have been 
given with respect to the manifestations of party spirit 
in Ireland. According to the statements of one witness, 
the system of Defenderism arose out of the outrages 
which the Roman Catholics suffered from the un- 
restrained and unpunished violence of the Orange 
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society. The existence of society, he says, com- 
menced in the year 1795, and its spirit was imme- 
diately manifested by a most wanton persecution of the 
Roman Catholics, who had no refuge from the grievances 
and the dangers to which they were continually exposed, 
exdept by obeying the proscriptions of their cruel ene- 
mies aitil flying from the country, or else, by forming a 
league for their mutual defence; - and hence the origin of 
Defenderism. On the other h^and, it is stated, that the 
formation of the Orange Society was altogether the con- 
sequence severe necessity ; and if, as Mr. O’Connell 
declares, this society was formed in 1795, the pastoml 
letter of Dr. Troy (given in Dr. Murray's evidence), ad- 
dressed to the Defenders in 1 793, is decisive evidence 
that Orangemen were not the original aggressors. Con- 
siderable light is thrown upon the disturbances of these 
opposing parties, in “ An Essay towards a History of 
Ireland," written by Mr. Thomas Addis Emmett, who 
certainly was not lively to be a witness partial to the 
Orange society ; and the Editor thinks that it may be 
useful to state some of the facts which are mentioned in 
that essay, sepatrating them altogether from the reason- 
ings and speculations to which they furnish occasion^ 
Mr. Emmett states, that the religious animosity, which, 
while the volunteer system was efficient, had been re- 
pressed and abated, began in the year 1791, when 
the volunteers had lost their power and influence, to 
break out into open hostility.*' In that year, the pro- 
vince of Ulster was disturbed by a faction styling them- 
selves Peep of Day Boys, who, under pretence of en. 
forcing the popery laws, went through the country 
at break of day, entering into the houses of Roman 
Catholics, in order to deprive them of their arms. 
In the year 1 792, the outrages of the Defenders, who had 

* Essay towards a History of Ireland, p. 46-47, by T. A* 
Emmett, esq. 
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spread themselves ov4r the country, and into places 
where there were no Protestant outrages to be dreaded, 
and whose organization had acquir^ 0 . decidedly poli- 
tical character, were flagrant enough^ to attract the 
notice of Parliament. In the year 1793, a committee 
of the House of Lords was appointed to inquire iTito 
the state of the country, and it appeared that the 
committee of the Roman Catholics had been in some 
degree concerned in the proceedings of the Defenders in 
the preceding year. In order^to explain circumstances 
which were apparently unfavoiirable to the^j|p the secre- 
tary of the Roman Catholics published a statement, 
containing an account of the manner in which he had 
iij(|erfered in the concerns of the Defenders ; and from 
this statement it appeared, that the principal object of 
liis interference had been to prevent the iilegal prac- 
tices in which the Defenders were engaged. With this 
view, he said, the Roman Catholic committee published 
an address to the unfortunate rneji, advising them to 
desist from any parades or meetings which were cal- 
culated to alarm the Protestants, communicating an 
account of the resolutions entered into by the volun- 
teers to do impartial justice to all men ; and*the result 
of this address and of the resolutions was, that peace 
and harmony were restored to the country. This is the 
account of the interference of the Roman Catholic 
committee, as given by their secretary^ and preserved 
by Mr. T. A. Emmett, and it is accompanied by a 
declaration, that the Protestants were uniformly the 
aggressors. There is, however, but one observation 
to be made — the address of the Roman Catholic com- 
mittee restored peace to the country ; for it will be 
remembered, that the volunteers, according to the 
account given by Mr. Emmett, were already power- 
less. If this be correct, it appears, that as soon as 
the Roman Catholic committee had induced the 
peasantry of their own persuasion to abstain from 
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acts of menace or violence, the ^.ountry was no longer 
disturbed. Surely, then, it cannot be a matter of any 
difficulty to ascerts^in who were the original aggressors. 
In 1795, the Oi^angemen, according to a speech deli- 
vered at that time by Lord Gosport, appear to have 
proceeded to a most unwarrantable length in their efforts 
against the Roman Catholics ; but even for this IMlr. 
Emmett furnishes some excuse. He informs us, that 
the two opposing parties, after long preparation, met 
in pitched battle at Diamond Point ; that the Pro- 
testants w|| |e victorious, but agreed to a reconcilia- 
tion, which was negociated by a Roman Catholic priest 
on behalf of his people; and that on the morning 
after this truce was made, and when in consequence 
the Protestants were off their guard, seven hundred 
Defenders, who had marched from Keadly, made a fresh 
attack upon them, and were, by the rapid re -union of 
the Protestants, again defeated. This second assault, 
which Mr. Emmett calls an unfortunate accident, and 
which the Protestants in all probability considered a 
perfidious breach of faith, and an illustration of the, 
principles of a religion, may naturally have given occa- 
sion to all the subsequent violence with which tlie 
Defenders were pursued, and to the formation of the 
Orange society, which, it is admitted on all sides, was 
organised in the year 1 795. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Measures adopted by Government to tranquillize 
the Country^ and amdiorate the Condition of its 
Inhabitants. 

Insurrection Ac% ^c. (§t. 


MAXWELL BLACKER. ESQ. 

When you state that an improvement has taken place jLordi» 
in the parts of the country you have described, [county 
of Tipperary and part of the county Cork], do you 
mean merely, that there has been a diminution of actual 
outrage, or do you mean to state an opinion, that the 
disposition to commit outrage has ceased ? 

I mean to say both ; that^ there is a diminution of 
outrage, and that many persons who had joined the 
standard ^of those discontented people have left it ; 
that they have found it a useless, /ruitless and impolitic 
proceeding, and have returned to good brder. 

To what do you attribute this improvement?^ 

To the operation of the Insurrection Act, and the 
activity used in carrying it into effect. 

To any other causes ? 

None but those connected with the Insurrection Act, 
the exertions of the gentry, the cdpstabulary force, and 
the peace preservation force. 

How do you conceive* the Insurrection Act operated p. if* 
towards producing an improvement ? 

G 
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By compelling the inhabitants to remain in their 
houses, and by affording a greater facility of conviction 
of crimes, which *cc«ld not be had under the ordinary 
tribunals. 

What were tlie facilities, for conviction of crimes 
under the Insurrection Act, which were not afforded by 
the common law? 

. Tlie police being in constant motion at night, taking 
up all persons who w^ere out at night, and also from 
their being the very best' description of witness, men 
who were ndt likely to be intimidated in any respect, or 
prevented giving their evidence by any influence of any 
description. 

Do you think tranquillity could be maintained, if 
Qjjvernment had not the power of enforcing the Insurrec- 
tion Act ? 

I think not. 

What do you think would be the consequence of the 
expiration of this Act ? 

I think it would be the signal for the breaking out of 
all the disturbances, with as much fury as they ever 
prevailed. ^ 

F. BLACKBURN E, ESQ. 

When you state that a considerable improvement has 
taken place in certain parts of the country (county 
Limerick), in which the Insurrection Act has been in 
force, do you mean by improvement only, that the sys- 
tem of outrage has been effectually checked, or do you 
mean to say, that the disposition to commit outrage has 
ceased to exist. 

I meah to ^y, that a cessation of outrage has been 
produced; I cannot, say that I believe any material 
change of disposition has been produced. 

How do you conceive the iKsurrection Act to have 
operated towards producing this improvement ? 

8 
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I consider the judicial part of the system to have 
operated very powerfully on the minds of the people ; 
but I attribute much more to its opordlipn, as a measure 
of prevention, by rendering it impossible for the people 
to associate at night. When I say impossible, 1 mean 
without great probability of detection. 

Do you think that tranquillity could be maintained if 
Government had not the power of putting this Act into ^ordi, 
effect? Mayl8,m4. 

I believe it could not. Import, p. 5. 

In your opinion, is the Insurrection Act ifeelf a source 
of irritation? 

I do not believe it is. 

May not persons who are entitled to their acquittal 
and obtain it, have been materially inconvenienced m tjie 
interval by the imprisonment they may have undergone 
previous to trial ? 

The persons tried before me are always committed by- 
magistrates; and the magistrates at petty sessions, 
hold the same sort of inquiry that they do in every other 
branch of our criminal jurisprudence; and unless there 
was some reasonable ground for taking the ipformation 
against the man, he is not sent forward for trial ; he is 
discharged, and the informations are not taken at all ; 
of corn's^ if a very plain case of lawful occupation is 
made before the magistrates, 1 never hear a word 
about it. 


p. IS. 


p. 14. 


G. BENNETT, ESQ . 


Do you think the operation of the Insurr^tion Act 
makes the disposition of the people worse ? 

I do not ; I will give your Lordships j^e reason. I 
think that the operation of the Ipsurrection Act gives 
very great confidence to those that are well disposed and 
well affected ; apd I thkk there .are a great number of 
people in Ireland^ who never would have joined the Ineur^ 


Lords, 

May 19, 1824, 
Report, p. 44. 
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ruction if they had the protection of the Insurrection 
Act, to save them from the attacks of their houses at 
night; and I shmild further observe, that in a, great 
number of instances, the small farmers, as thjsy are 
called in Ireland, people whq held small tracts of land, 
expressed themselves well pleased at the Insurrection 
Act having been enforced in the country, and wished 
for a continuance of it. I thihk a great many of the 
lower orders of farmers in Ireland look to it with great 
confidence. 

W. W. BECHER, ESQ. 

Do you conceive that the operation of the Insurrection 
Report, p. 248. Act intertered materially with the comfort or useful 
occupation of the people ? 

^They have been for a long time in the habit of per- 
forming their journies by night; if they go to Cork, it 
is generally by night; it saves them expense. I do not 
know that otherwise it operates very inconveniently. 

W. F. F. TIGHE, ESQ. 

p. 359. I Have received a letter from my agent, in which he 
states, that he has seen a notice posted in the tow;i of 
Inistiogue, by order of the’ magistrates, prohibiting all 
persons from being out after sun-set, and particularly 
the fishermen ; he furjher states, that it is his intention 
to appear at the*petty sessions of magistrates, to request 
them to exempt the fishermen from that order, as if they 
were prevented from fishing at night, the principal means 
of support of several families would be taken away ; he 
informs me, that, during the summer, they can only fish 
at night, on that part of the river, (the river Nore.) 

J. OmiSCOL, ESQ. 

Lords, What has been the effect of the Insurrection Acton 

Repor^*p.^ 409 . thosc parts of Ireland in which it has been enforced ?— 
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I think the effect of fhe Insurrection Act has been very 
generally to quiet the disturbances ; but I think it has 
sdways left the country, as to dispdsA^n, worse than it 
was before. 


p. 74. 


p. 79. 


p. 81. 


MAJOR R. WILCOCKS. 

The state of the county of Limerick has been materially Lords, 
improved ; outrages are less frequent than they were, Report!' 
and the combinations from jwhich they proceeded, arc 
very much broken up and. subdued. The improve- 
ment, witness thinks, is owing to the measures latterly 
adopted by the Irish Governmenf. He enumerates the 
revision of the magistracy, the establishment of police 
and petty sessions, and the aid of the Insurrection law. 

The police are established under two acts, — the Peace 
Preservation, and the Constabulary. Under the former, 

50 men may be appointed to each barony, commanded 
by a chief constable, and subject to the controul of a 
chief magistrate, nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, 
for either the barony or the entire county. In order 
that this act shall be put in force in any particular 
county, an application is necessary^ to the JLord Lieu- 
tenant in the first instance, ajnd then his Excellency is to 
decide from his knowledge of the state of the country, 
whether* it is expedient to act on the magistrate's me- 
morial. By the other act, (the Constabulary), the 
Lord Lieutenant is empowered to afford sixteen con- 
stables to each barony, without any application on the 
part of the magistrates ; and may, upon their applica- 
tion, increase the number. A chief constable, ap- 
pointed by the Lord Lieutenant, commands in each 
barony ; or sometimes, where expence may with pro- 
priety avoided, the force of two* baronies is under one 
chief, and the constabulary of an entire province are 
under the direction of the inspector of police, whose 
duty it is to see that the men are in a proper state of 
discipline, and are in all. respects competent to the 

<’3 


p. 77 . 

p. 76. 
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performance of their duties ; and if there be a ehat^e 
made against any part of Uie establishment, to investi- 
Lords, gate it, and report to the Lord Lieutenant. By the 

provisions of the Constabulary Act, the constables are 
under the direction of the enagistrates ; but over the 
p.r9. force appointed by the Peace Preservation Act, the 
chief magistrate has the entire controul. In some 
counties both acts are in operation, and might with 
advantage be consolidated into one. The police under 
the Peace Preservation Act, are generally appointed by 
the chief magistrate ; under the other act, the magis- 
trates of the county hctve the power to appoint, but in 
some cases concede their right in favour of the inspector 
of the province. In Kerry, where the magistrates ap- 
pointed, witness obviated the bad effects of taking the 
police out of the population of the county in which they 
were to be employed, by contriving to send them into 
Lords, baronies where they were strangers. The expence in- 

curred by maintaining this body, (in which the consta- 
P* 78 . bles are paid 30/. and some few, 35/. a year, and the 
chief constable 150/.), is defrayed, for the greater part, 
out of the consolidated fund ; and for the remaining 
part, by the county. The act required that the county 
should defray half the expense; but latterly the 
Government has borne the greater part of the burden, 
and the county is enabled to appropriate to the pay- 
ment of the neW constables, the sums which, before t^ 
p,r9. adoption jf the Constabulary Act^ the grand jury were 
P* empowered to levy for the constables retained on the oM 

system, to each of whom they might appoint a salary 
not exceeding 20 L a year. 

Petty Sessions. 

P* BROWNE, lESQ. 

Petty sessions are generally estaUished throuj^ thlut 
part of Ireland with which witness is acquainted^ and 


Lords, 

JoneSS*18S5. 
ISleport, p. 960. 
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thieir establishment Has been attended with the best 
effects, causing the people to have a confidence in the 
assembled magistrates, which tbejs nftyer had in their 
individual decisions. 

LORD KILLEEN. 

Has not the establishment of petty sessions cons’iderably 
contributed to general gbod will in the country, to the 
arrangement of quarrels* among the common people?- — 
Certainly. 

And given general satisfaction? — Yes. 

Is it at all the habit of the people to come to the 
petty sessions, to refer their own little disputes to the 
magistrates for amicable determination ? — Yes, they do. 

Are the magistrates willing to lend their assistance 
in such cases ? — Perfectly so. 

Has that a tendency to increase the confidence of 
the people in their legal decisions ? — I think it has. 

RIGHT HON. LORD CARBERY. 

Before the establishment of petty sessions, reports 
were spread abroad injuriously affecting thq character 
of magistrates, whose motives, even when pure, were 
more likely to be misrepresented, while they acted in- 
dividualjy, and not in open court, and whose con- 
duct, if at all deserving censure,# was sure to be spoken 
of in very exaggerated terms. Witftess was always 
of opinion that the establishment of petty^ sessions 
would be a remedy for such evils, and has no reason 
to change his opinion, or to regret that he had at one 
time suggested the propriety of adopting a measure, 
which he now finds to be in its operation very bene- 
ficial to the country. In his Ibrtjship^s neighbourhood, 
the magistrates never act individually, except in cases 
of emergency, and in these rare instances of deviation 
from the general practice, they report aithe sessions the 
measures they have been compelled by oircunistanoes 

G4 


Commous, 
March 11,1825. 
Rep. p. 166. 


Comm. 

March 12,1825. 
Report, p. (504. 


p.605. 



Comm. 

Mar. If, 18f 5. 
Hep. p. 604. 


Comm. 

May 13. 1825. 
Eap. p« 631. 


p. 63«. 
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to adopt while resting on their own private responsi- 
bility. The consequence is, that the greatest confi- 
dence is now til magistrates, who by performing 
their duties in the face of an open, and generally 
speaking, a crowded court, * and giving judgment in a 
manner in which private interest will be much less 
liable to prevail, remove from themselves the suspicion 
of indirect views, and satisfy the people that their con- 
cerns are an object of attention* It has followed, that 
so far as witness has means of knowing, all complaints 
against the magistrates have ceased, and they are made 
arbitrators of disputes and differences between the 
people, even in cases where' the law gives them no 
power to act judicially, but where the people are satis- 
fied to abide by their arbitration and advice. This 
confidence, so generally experienced, is in part a con- 
sequence arising out of the revision of the magistracy ; 
but independently of that useful measure, the establish- 
ments of petty sessions would be attended by many and 
important advantages. As to the manner in which 
business is conducted, it would be an improvement 
tthat there should be a legislative enactment to render 
it more formal ; and it woo Id remove an unpleasant 
feeling from the minds of the magistrates, that the 
names of those in attendance should not be taken as 
they now are, by a police officer. By directing or 
permitting perickiical reports in some less objection- 
able form, equal advantages might be attained, and the 
feelings of the magistrates would be respected. 

JOHN CURRIE, ESQ. 

Is not the effect of the establishment of petty sessions 
to diminish the number of useless informations ? — Most 
undoubtedly. 

Are not the people 'inclined *to pay the greatest de- 
ference to the decisions of magistrates at petty sessions? — 
I think in general they are ; I am quite certain that the 
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effect of petty sessions ultimately will be, that all those 
frivolous cases that sometimes did occur, will never be 
sent to the * sessions at all. In my paft^of the country, 
the consequence of a prosecution is to perpetuate feuds 
between the parties ; they very seldom forgive a pro- 
secution ; and my opinion is, that, in ceases where the 
peace of the country is not materially concerned, the 
peace is much more effectually preserved by allowing 
parties to make terms, than by promoting a prosecution; 
that is, when the case is not of that nature that would 
require a public example. 


REV. KEILY. 


What is the feeling of the people with respect to petty 
sessions ? 

It is a feeling of confidence in the petty s&sions, and 
that justice will be administered to them better than it 
had been heretofore administered to them. 


Lords, 

April ai, 18t5, 
Rep. p.5jK). 


A. J. KELLY, ESQ. 


Are petty sessions generally administered in the part 
of the country you are acquainted witli ?* 

Regularly. 

Do you know how they have operated 1 
They hjive given tlie greatest possible satisfaction to 
the people at large ; I cannot say that any improper 
administration of justice took place ev^n before they 
were established; but since their establishment the 
publicity of them has given the greatest satisfaction, 
and a thorough conviction on the part of the people 
that impartial justice is administered. 


Comm. 

3 May 1820. 
Report, p. 505. 


• The general or quarter^sessions. 
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Tithe Composition Act. 

J. L. FOSTER, ESQ. 

Lordf, What is your opinion of the operation of the two late 

Feb. 2S. 1825. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Report, p. 86. relative to tithes r 

, I think that very imperfect justice has as yet been 
rendered to thp real merits of that measure. I conceive 
it of the greatest possible importance in the restoration 
of tranquillity in Ireland ; not merely by rendering cer- 
tain that which had been uncertain, but by taking off 
the pressure from those portions of land where it was 
intolerable, and diffusing it over a larger surface. To 
illustrate what I m^an, I will suppose the case of an 
occupying tenant in Munster, having half an acre of 
potatoes, which is the usual amount necessary for the 
support of a peasant’s family ; I believe that where the 
Composition Act has not been carried into effect, he 
may pay, according to circumstances, as much as six, 
eight, ten or twelve shillings, for the tithe of that 
half acre of potatoes. His immediate neighbours, who 
have large farms in pasturage, pay nothing. Now, if 
the Tithe Composition Act is carried into effect in that 
district, the probabilities are, that the composition does 
not exceed 8rf. per British acre, for the whole 

parish. The poor tenant then comes to pay but a few 
pence, and his richer neighbour takes a portion of the 
Wthen. 

Will not thcf burthen be transferred from the cottier 
tenant to his richer neighbour, who now pays nothing 
at all ? — I should say, that the payment of sixpence per 
acre by the occupier of fifty good acres of land, is not 
the same inconvenience as the necessity of paying from 
six to twelve shillings by a man who has but half an 
acre. 

To your knowledge, have the tithe acts operated to 
any extent in this particular m«#de ? — I think that every 
effort has been made to misrepresent the nature of the 
provisions of those acts to the persons who naturally 
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would be foremost to take advantage of them ; and 
1 think that nothing but experience, and an opportunity 
of seeing how the act operates in ^adjoining parishes, 
will make them finally acquainted witR the real nature 
of the measure. 1 understand that the act has been 
carried into effect in about 368 ;>j)arishes ; and if it has 
in two years operated to that extent, I liave no doubt 
It will be quite universal in a few years. 

Do you conceive it l,ias been carried into effect, in 
preference, in those parishes Vhere tlie evil of an exor- 
bitant demand for tithe was 'previously most severely 
felt, or in those where the amoynt of tithe was least 
severely exacted? — My Q^:)njecturc is, that the compo- 
sition has taken place chiefly in those parishes in which 
there was most just cause for dissatisfaction. 

Whenever the pasture grounds bear a considerable pro- 
portion to the arable in a parish, it is, generally speaking, the 
obvious interest ot the land holders to compound for the tithe, 
for in that case the increased burden will fall so lightly as to 
he well compensated by the additiorfal powers which k is a 
means of procuring. It is to be recollected, that in the case of 
tlie feeding farmer, what may be paid on account of tithe is not 
all an additional expense. He must have hay ; his herdsmen 
must have potatoe fields. He frequently has oc^ts or 

wheat, and he gives out small portioii^^ his hind frequently 
to under-tenants. In short, the grazil^^is subject to tithe on 
many accounts, and if there be in a parish but a small propor- 
tion of arable land, the rate of tithe is so diminished when 
regulated under the provisions of the»Composition Act, that if 
there be deducted from what tlie grazier |mys on account of 
coaqiosition, what be before paid as tithe, the remainder will 
be found to be but a very light tax, when considered in con- 
junction with the advantages which it is a means of procuring; 
advantages which the grazier may feel in the relief aftbi ded to 
his own tenantry, and in the increased facilities atlorded to 
himself of conducting his agricultural concerns. Upon what 
terms these advantages are procured, may be in some respect 
learned from the testimony of the wifpess. 

“ I had an opportunity of calculating the rate upon the 
first 84 parishes that corryiounded ; and the amount was, one 
with another, from lOil, to l e^/. f>er Biilish acre upon the 

^ GO 
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land actually in cultivation or in pasture. In one diocMe, ii) 
which ten of the parishes had entered into the composition, it 
was so low as sixpeuce the British acre, upon an average of 
the ten parishes, i beg, however, to add, that in some parishes 
of other dioceses, ^it was as high as two shillings, or perhaps 
even more/^ 

Lords, .Wherever, therefore, the prSportion of pasture land is very 
TVb. J825. considerable, the proprietors of it can, by submitting to a 
very light general tax, relieve very much the poorer occupants, 
and secure to themselves a freedom from tithe, in case they 
should find it expedient to break up their land for purposes of 
tillage. This ought to be considered an immunity well worth 
purchasing, because, as the grounds at present occupied for 
the culture of grain become exhausted, it is natural to expect 
that lands hitherto used as pasture, may be willi advantage 
broken up. " , ^ 

But where the proportion of pasturage in a parish is incon- 
siderable, those who are its proprietors have an apparei# 
interest in opposing the adoption of the l ithe Composition Act, 
because the relief it gives will be of little moment, and the 
additional burden it imposes on themselves will be lieavy. In 
these parishes, therefore, the influence of public motives 
would be more necessary than in the former, to induce the 
proprietors of pasture grounds to submit to the act, and in these, 
public motives have les.^ weight, because they are the parishes 
in which the present tithe system causes least dissatisfaction. 
The explanation of this principle the Editor gives in the words 
of Mr. Foster, the witness: — 

' r 

Lords, ** I conceive that, jgeneraiiy speaking, in the agricul- 
TJ^Follcr?Esq. tural couuties, where, prima fvek, one would suppose 
the payment of tithe w^as the more serious, its levy is 
attended with the leavd discontent, and with the least 
severity; and \hat it presses with particular incon» 
venience on those portions of Ireland which are deficient 
in agriculture, and where the liabits of the people prin- 
cipally tend to pasturage ; and this owing mainly to 
the law that exempts pasture lands from (he demands of 
the tithe owner ; as a matter of necessity, it leads him 
to exact, with the greater minuteness, whatever he has 
a right to out of tillage. Now in these parts of Ireland, 
when he comes to look Tor tillagif, he unfortunately finds 
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very little, except the potatoe gardens of those miserable 
tenants of whom we have been speaking/^ 

[It will be well if the conjecture of the 'vjitaess, and the rea- 
sonings which support his conjecture, be confiitned by the fact, 
that the inhabitants of such places as these have derived the 
first benefits from an act whiA il is probable will in time be in 
operation throughout Ireland.] 

J. L. FOSTER, ESQ. 

33 V what description of ji^rsons have those acts been 
misrepresented ? — By different ‘descriptions of persons ; 
I think very principally by the bccupiers of the pasture 
farms ; also by such persons as fro?ji time to time have 
taken great pains to promote disturbance in Ireland, 
and to keep the country in agitation. 

As far as your knowledge goes, have the clergy of 
the establishment, generally, shown a disposition to 
agree to a fair arrangement under those acts ? — At 6rst, 
those acts were extremely unpopular with the parochial 
clergy ; they did not understand thjeir provisions. At 
present their impression is, that it is vastly better to 
get an assured, and often an increased inconie, with 
plain remedies for enforcing it, than to continue in that 
hazardous lottery which they have hitherto been em- 
barked in I think the clergy of Ireland are disposed, 
like other men, to make the best bargain they can ; but 
they are not disposed to insist on what is obviously 
unreasonable. 

The lay impropriators may also .compound? — ^They 
may. 

Have they done so generally? — I think not to the 
same extent a» the clergy, but I have no doubt they 
will ; I have no doubt that the mutual interest of tithe 
payers and tithe owners will lead to the universal 
adoption of the measure m a few years. 

May not the opinion,# that the acts recently passed 
will be altered and amended, prevent their coming into 
use at present ; may not each be looking for an altera- 
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tion favourable to their interest ?r--l do not think there 
is now any such expectation. The provisions of the 
act are necefisr.rij[y so coihplicated^ that in almost all 
instances wheVe compositions have been entered into, 
it has been under the claup which allows the parties to 
come to a voluntary agreement ; the operose machinery 
of the act hafe seldom, if ever, been encountered. 

Do you know any instances where the lay impro- 
priator, being desirous of co,ming to an arrangement 
with the clergyman and“ the people of the parish, the 
clergyman has been backward ? — No, I cannot refer to 
such an instance ; ljut it is a great improvement in the 
last of those acts, that the lay impropriator and the 
clergyman may each deal without the other. The 
parish may now compound for its ecclesiastical tithes 
without it» lay tithes, and vice versa. 

Have the Roman Catholic proprietors or occupiers in 
general opposed the execution of the act ? — I think the 
Roman Catholics are as anxious to come into the 
arrangement as any others. 

HON. R. DAY. 

The inconveniences attending the collection of tithe, 
are quite corrected by the Composition Act. Under 
that statute, the payment is cast upon the substantial 
landholders, according to tlie acreable value of each 
farm; whereas ‘before, the parson was too often cast 
upon those who could not pay; upon the humble 
potatoe garden of the peasant, no less than the crops 
of the wealthier fanner. 

Do you think that the Tithe Composition Act is 
altogether beneficial in its operation ? 

Beneficial in the highest degree; one of the most 
important measures we have had a great while. 
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BAHL OF KINGSTON, 

Was not favourably disposed towards the original 

Tithe Composition Act, according to wHIjh the farmers ^p. p.Jilf* 

would be constrained to pay much more highly than 

they would have to pay nowf but thinks the amended June 22 , 1825. 

act likely to becon^e general, and to be beneficial to the 

country. 

DOM, BROWNE, ESQ* 

The Tithe Composition Act* has been carried into 
execution in three parishes with which witness is most 
particularly connected, to the satisfaction of both the 
Protestant clergy and the .people themselves ; it has, 
however, thrown the weight of taxation on grazing 
farmers, which, though they are very willing to bear 
for the sake of the peace of the country, would be con- 
sidered in England an infraction of the vested rights of 
the lessees, which could hardly be tolerated. 

HI 6 GRACE THE ARCHBISHOF OF DUBLIN. 

How has the Tithe Composition Act operated? Lords, 

I think remarkably well. I conceive tl^atitis making 
very beneficial progress through the country ; and many 
who were not friendly to it at first, who were a little 
alarmed at its first introduction, have become converts 
on the subject. I was myself in the first instance (inde- 
pendently of its afiecting a principle) alarmed at its pro- 
bable operation. The second act has been felt to be a 
great improvement. There was one grand difficulty in 
the first act, which tied up the hands of every vigilant 
bishop. In the case of an amicable composition, in 
which the clergyman (being generally willing to accept p, 549. 
whatever he can get within any reasonable limits) is, of ^ 
course, always brought down to the lowest amount he 
can properly take, and the lowest the bishop can pro- 
perly assent to, the money rate being fixed only for the 
first three years, and being afterwards to be regulated 
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at the several tenancies of years through the entire term 
of composition, by the variation in the price of corn, 
that variation, it ^as felt, might cause such a reduction 
in the incomfi of the clergyman as might materially 
affect his means of subsistence; and the bishop was, 
consequently, as the money payment was not a fixed 
one through the whole period, restrained from giving his 
approbation ; and thus the amicable composition, which 
is by much the best mode of adjustment, was prevented, 
and the bishop made to appear unwilling to forward the 
measure of compositions But the amendment of that 
act, whereby the money payment for the whole period 
has been fixed, has relieved ps from the difficulty, inas- 
much as whatever is now fixed upon at first is to con- 
tinue throughout. 

Has it operated to a very considerable extent in your 
diocese ? 

It has, to a very considemble extent ; so far, as to be 
at present in progress in a great many parishes, and the 
composition completed in many others. 

Is it likely to operate to a still further extent? 

It is. Unless it be resisted on the part of the parishes, 
which I have not any reason to believe will be the case, 
I am disposed to think, that there will scarcely be 
a parish in the two dioceses in which it will not be in- 
troduced, and that at no great distance of* time; it 
appears to givQ fully as much satisfaction to the laity as 
it does to the clergy, in the part of the country with 
which I am connected. 

HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 

Lordf, Has the Tithe Composition Act been carried into 

2a April 1825, 'i ■ 

p.686. execution: 

Yes, it has been' carried into execution in a few 
instances; I think in about se\en or eight. 

Have attempts been made to carry it into effect which 
have failed ? 
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In two benefices attempts have been made, which have 
failed. ^ 

To what does your grace attribute there not having 
been more attempts made to carry it into execution ? 

I attribute it to the agreements that are in existeng^ 
at present with the clergy. Most of .the clergy of 
Armagh agree with their parishioners that they shall 
pay them a certain sum. * 

The effect then is the same? 

Yes. 

Do the clergy experience much difficulty in the col- 
lection of their tithes in the diocesfe of Armagh ? 

No ; I think in consequence of the agreements they 
make with the people, they do not experience much 
inconvenience ; there is a very* good feeling between 
them and the people. 

HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASHEL. 

What has been the effect of tiie Tithe Composi- 
tion Act, so far as you have had occasion to no- 
tice it? 

As far as it has gone, it appears to have bee^n popular 
among the poor; and, I believe, would be carried uni- 
versally into effect, if it were not for the opposition it 
receives Jfrom the occupiers of grass land, who pay 
but little tithe at present. The^ inferior orders have 
been very much relieved where it has taken place, 
to the extent of at least one-third, and sometimes of 
one-half. The weight of the tithe, of course, has been 
thrown upon the grass^ ^ fandfi ; yet many considerable 
proprietors of grass land have very willingly acceded to 
thfe additional charge tipon their property. 

Have you reason to believe tlWt the act will have 
fnore operation in future ? 

It seems going on bift very slowly. Perhaps it has 
taken place in only ten or a dozen instances in the dio- 
cese of Cashell at present, but it is proceeding. 

H 


Lords, 

26 April, 1825. 
p. 58r. 


Lords, 

March 35, 1825» 
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Of course it would be better to leave it to the effect 
of its natural operation for a certain time ? 

Yes ; the cojSmon people I think, univer.sally, as far 
as my own experience has gone, are delighted with it. 
5Jiey are sensible it is a great relief to them ; and they 
have paid, I am told, very cheerfully, where a composi- 
tion has been settled under the act. 

Does your grace consider that the opposition of the 
proprietors of grass land is the only opposition which 
has existed ? 

I think so. 

A. R. BLAKE, ESQ. 

Have you had any opportunity of knowing whe- 
ther good has arisen from the act for the composition of 
tithes ? 

I have heard in several places of the Tithe Composi- 
tion Act having been carried into effect with great 
advantage to the country. 

Do you think that the Composition Act could be 
amended or altered in any way, so as to come into more 
extended and advantageous operation ? 

Perhaps if the Act should not come into general 
operation, a compulsory clause might bo called for. 

Do you think, if it could be left to a good-will 
operation, it w^ould be preferable ? 

I would much rather leave it to its present operation, 
w^hich appears to me to be giving satisfaction, and to be 
extending that satisfaction every day. 

THE MOST REV. DANIEL MURRAY, D.D. and 
REV. J. DOYLE, D.D. 

Dr, Murray, — Ake you at all acquainted with the 
operation of the Tit|ie Composition Bill ? 

Not at all ; I have heard, that where it has been 
carr ed into operation, the effect has been favourable ; 
but I am not personally acquainted with any case in 
w^hich it has been carried into effect. 

Have you heard that it has had the effect of re- 
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moving the pressure from the small holders of land 
who paid the tithe of potatoe, to a general burthen upon 
all the land ? 

I have heard so, that it divides the burthen more 
equally, and relieves the po5rer classes. 

Dr. Doyle . — I think, if the present Tithe Compo- 
sition Bill were universally adopted, or a compulsory 
clause inserted it, and the tithe levied by an acreable 
tax, that would excite infinitely less discontent than 
exists at present. 

General Obset'xations : 

III the preceding abstract of evidence received by the Par- 
liamentary Committees, the rdader has had submitted to him 
a view of the character and condition of the Irish peasantry, of 
some of the causes to which their sufl'erings and their excesses 
are usually attributed, and of measures intended to suppress the 
disorderly spirit which had grown strong in them, and to alle- 
viate their distresses. The Editor feels that his individual 
testimony cannot increase the importance of the evidence which 
he has selected and abridged, but yet he cannot refrain from 
expressing his conviction, founded on niuch personal observa- 
tion, and strengthened by its conformity with the experience of 
many observant men, that those unostentatious measures by 
which the Government has endeavoured to knprove the do- 
mestic condition of the Irish peasant, wiU be fourri, and at 
no remote period, to have greatly improved his character. 
Mr. O’Coiinell has given it as his opinion, that the beneficial 
effects which might be expected to result from the measure of 
petty sessions have not yet been experienced in the south of 
Ireland, where the nature of that measure is not as yet suffi- 
ciently understood ; but other witnesses, better*acquainted with 
the habits and feelings of the peasantry than Mr. O’Connell 
can be supposed to be, have stated, that much greater con- 
fidence is felt in the local administration of justice since the 
practice commenced of hearing causes, in open court. Seeing 
testimony to this effect, borne by resident nobility and gentry, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, and by Roman Catholic 
priests, who are very unlikely to be mistaken in their opinions 
of the people’s feelings, the reader will, ii>all probability, enters 
tain little doubt, that the measure of petty sessions has already 
been of important advantage.^ It appesgrs in evidence, that the 
magistrates have been appointed arbitrators where they were 
not legally empowered to act as judges, and that many cases 
have thus been intercepted, which would otherwise hkVe been 
brought before the general quarter sessions, would have oc- 

H 2 
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casioned much loss of time, would have been productive per- 
haps of much drunkenness and riot, and would have furnished 
subject matter foir future quarrels, terminating in confirmed 
animosity and faftion. Much of this evil is remedied by the 
respect already entertained for the decisions of the magistrates 
in petty sessions, lliese decisions are generally delivered in 
a^rowded court, and are, of course, formed under an impression 
favourable tothddue administration of justice, that all decisions 
are to be subjected to the scrutiny of public opinion. The 
consequence is, that the peasantry respect them ; that having 
an opportunity of telling their own^tories, and being listened to 
with patience and attention, they are in general satisfied to ac- 
quiesce in the judgment of the bench, (especially where the 
magistrates are unanimous in their opinions ;) they are taught to 
believe that justice may be impartially administered, and in pro- 
portion to their familiar acquaintance w ith the new system, their 
almost superstitious reliance on magistrates, who, they thought 
had power and inclination to protect them against the conse- 
quences of their worst offences, is changing into a very edifying 
assurance, that while they “ do welP' the law will give them its 
protection. Thus, justice is brought home to the peasant’s 
door, and an improving intercourse is encouraged between the 
poorer classes and the gentry. 

In the abstract, little is to be found with reference to the 
grievance of the tithe system, because little reference is made 
to such grievance in the evidence taken before the committee 
of either house of Parliament. Mr. Sheil has stated (so light 
an evil has this system been), that, if the claims of the Roman 
Catholics were granted, it would not be thought of as a means 
Lords, of powerful excitement, but, as he declares himself not well 

Mar. 1825, acquainted with the poorer classes, much importance, perhaps, 
P* ^ * may not be attached to his testimony respecting th«m. It will 
be more advisable therefore to compare the testimonies of two 
witnesses who have had opportunities of knowing the feelings of 
the people at large, and who are neither of them remarkable for 
a disposition favourable to the security of tithes ; 

THE EAllL OF KINGSTON AND MR. O’CONNELL. 

D. O’Connell, Esq. — ^The Irish Acts enable the 
peasant to hold a kind of battle with the tithe owner 
upon every thing J&ut potatoes ; with other things he 
can serve a notice to draw, but with potatoes it is not 
so ; there is no statute provision respecting the potatoe, 
and then if the peasant begins to dig his potatoes, he 
is completely at the mercy of the tithe owner ; and it is 


Comm. 

f5 Feb. 1825. 
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right to say, that he is in general not very harshly dealt 
with where the clergyman has the tithes himself ; but 
when they are in the hands of laynfbn, ,and frequently 
persons of tlie same persuasion with himself, is very 
badly dealt with ; if he begins to dig he has no mo(ie 
afterwards of defending himself against the demand. 

That is, if he begins to dig previous to making an ar- 
rangement or bargain for his tithes ? — Yes ; and that is 
the interval tliat takes place J>etween the going out of 
the old potatoes and coming in of the new harvest, 
because the bargain for the tithe is not made or ten- Comm, 
dered to him at that early period ; ^he has great distress Report) p? 50 . 
in general at that time. • 

Earl of Kingston. — The thing that prevented Lords, 
tithe being paid in kind befofc, was the subtraction 6Mayd825. 
of potatoes, and also fancying, that if tliree or four 
gave notice to them, that it was a combination ; but 
tlie people liave now grown wiser, and as to tlie sub- 
traction, they have now got moi'e knowledge upon 
that head ; for as to potatoes, they give notice to the 
rector to take his potatoes day by day, as they dig 
them, and being a daily tithe, that business gf subtrac- 
tion will be at an end, for he will have to take them 
so very often, that that will probably induce him to 
come inl^) proper and fair terms, which the people are 
very willing to give him. The vicar was perfectly satis- 
fied with the agreement made, and \he parish was 
perfectly satisfied, and the people have been yery much 
gratified by the clergyman and the bishop agreeing 
that a church should be built in the parish ; a church 
has been given to the parish of Temple Teeny, which 
is to be built this year. 

If the noble earl be correct in his ^dgment, it appears that 
the law respecting the tithe of potatoe, and the custom of the 
country, so far from being adverse to the tithe payer, is, on the 
contrary, a means of reducing any refractory clergyman to 
submission. If his lordship be in error, it is in all probability 
because no legal decision has been pronounced upon a case of 

h3 
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“ giving tithe in kind,” such as that which is now to be tried ; 
and it is not easy to conceive, that any landlord would permit 
his tenantry to su^Tej; very severe hardships, without making 
one (and so simple, an) eftort, to ascertain whether the law was 
in favour of the tithe payer or the tithe owner. It will there- 
fore, perbaps,^occur to the reader, that the subject of tithes was 
ftsorted to rather as a means of “ rhetorical excitement,” than 
becausetof any hardships which they caused the peasantry to 
endure. Considered in this light, tithe might be made a na- 
tional grievance ; and it is therefore a gratifying thing, that, as 
a means of 'exciting angry passion, it has been rendered 
inoperative by the Tithe Composition Act. Even if that Act 
had not come into operation so extensively as it has, yet it has 
made the principle of tithe so easily comprehended, and has, 
from the discussions to which it gave rise, caused the nature of 
that species of property to be po generally understood, that 
most men now look upon tithe to be a portion of rent, and 
know, that the tenant is nothing more than an agent, who hands 
over a sum of money, which would not in any case remain 
with him ; biit which if the tithe owner were not to receive it, 
must be paid in increased rent to the landlord. 

But there is good reason to hope that the Composition Act 
may render the country more important service. According 
to a paper delivered in evidence by Mr. Foster, it had been 
adopted in 368 parishes ; and since the registry of such agree- 
ments, so many other parishes have compounded, thajt the act 
is in fair progress towards being in operation throughout the 
entire country, 'fnus, it may be expected, that the feelings of the 
peasantry towards the clergy of the established church will be 
kesB likely to be embittered, by either the vexations of the tithe 
proctor, or the efforts of the agitator, and the usefulness of the 
parish minister will be left to produce its natural ^elfects on 
hearts which can be n^ade sensible of kindly and Christian 
attentions. 

The Editor does not offer any comments on those other 
important measures, by means of which good magistrates and 
an efficient constabulary force have been secured to the coun- 
try, because he will not occupy these pages with observations 
which have more weight when given in the form of evidence. 
He will therefore conclude this part with accounts of the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, given by various officers under the crown, 
from which the reader can collect what has been the efficacy of 
the measures adopted to "'suppress disturbance, and, as far pos- 
sible, to render tranquillity permaueiit lie cannot, however, 
without injustice to his readers, and injury to his subject, omit 
noticing some further improvements suggested, as likely to 
ameliorate the condition of the Irish peasantry, by simplifyii^ 
the payments they make on account of land, and setting them 
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free from the peril of repeated legal distresses. The Editor is 
enabled to select, from the evidence of the Hon. R. Day, the 
account of these proposed improvements. 

HON. R. DAY. 

It strikes me, that the tenant should be chargeabTe Lords, 
only with his reserved rent, with nothiiig but fhe pre- ReporCp^ss^'. 
cise sum which he has* expressly covenanted to pay. 

All those charges, deductions and impositions, all the 
grand jury, government and other taxes, every receipt 
which the tenant obtained foi^ money paid by him qua 
tenant, should be allowed by the landlord towards 
discharge of his rent. 

In what respect would such an arrangement be more 
beneficial than that which now obtains ? 

In this respect; tliat the tenant, as imw circum- 
stanced, cannot calculate the precise outgoing that he 
has to pay. We know that the county expenditure is 
in a progressive state, increasing year after year by 
new duties cast by the legislature upon the grand jury. 

The burdens which these create all fall, by the cove- 
nants we introduce into our leases, .iipcm the occupying 
tenant ; and God know'^s, he has alr€w,dy am][51y enough 
to pay in rent, fully adequate generally to the value of 
his land. 

Are there not many cases in \jhich such an arrange- p. 853 . 

ment, if it were retrospective, might* come to more 
than the landlord’s rent ? 

My answers of course apply only to future contracts. 

The legislature never operates retrospectively, and will 
in no case affect the past or existing contracts. 

While the system of middle tenancy prevails in Ire- 
land, would it not be rather a •hardship on the head 
landlord to pay the whole, while the middle tenant has 
a greater interest than«he has ? . 

There must no doubt be some care taken against that 
consequence by the landlord. But if he in his leases 
■ 11 4 
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my 25, 1825, 
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will not guard against the injurious practices of sub- 
infeudation, it would be not at all a hardship, that he 
should be the victim of his own impolitic system. 

Would not each person who lets land remunerate 
himself by increasing th^ rent, in consequence of 
taking upon himself the burthen of the taxes ? 

He would provide for that state of things, and reserve 
an increased rent to meet the burthen. 

The landlord would ensure himself by an increase of 
rent against what he conceived to be the average 
amount of the assessments ? 

Yes ; and on the qther hand, the tenant would know 
what he was to pay, and would be always provided ; 
whereas at present, he is often unprepared for taxes and 
rent, and of the two, it is the taxes that frequently come 
the heaviest^ upon him. He is provided with his rent, 
for that varies not, but the grand jury assessments, tithes 
and other taxes, he is not provided for, as they vary, 
by an uniform increase, every year. The miserable 
occupier or owner of tithes is also a particular sufferer. 
The clergyman, who is the first in right, is the last consi- 
dered ; and thus he is generally the victim of that 
system, of the laiKllord casting every burthen on the 
wi’etched occupying tenant, who is forced to assume a 
rent under which he is scarcely able to exist. His back 
is already so overloaded, that a feather will break it. 

I should like, to limit the legal right of distraining 
under all future leases to the head landlord, leaving the 
middlemen to their actions of debt and covenant ; this 
would relieve the overloaded occupier, and contribute 
essentially to put down the present mischievous prac- 
tice of sub-letting. There is a practice, too, quite 
familiar in the province of Munster, in its effects ex- 
tremely injurious, which I apprehend does not obtain 
to the same degree in other ppxts of Ireland, that of 
advertising lands to be let to the highest and best 
bidder. I should like to see every such act even made 
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a misdemeanour, or rather prohibited under a penalty ; 
it is productive of the most mischievous and lamentable 
effects. Instantly a competition for Jaad is excited, as 
ardent as at an auction, in a country where there are no 
manufactures, and where n^n live only by land; and 
often more than the value is offered ; and the landloitl 
is so shallow, as in many instances, to think that the 
man who bids highest is«the best tenant, and ought to 
be preferred. The courses that ought to be adopted by 
every landlord, sliould be to value the farm out of lease, 
and see what the value is, anti choose a tenant for his 
solvency, industry, and character, ^nd deal with him as 
a man would for any other commodity ; really the 
practice of advertising lands is a source of the greatest 
evil. 

The sugp:cstions of the honourable witness, on oiher matters, 
will be found in the proper place. With respect to the last 
suggestion given here, it is to be hoped that the returning good 
sense of the Irish landed proprietors will render a law on the 
subject unnecessary, and that the practice, which is now so 
general, will soon have become universal, of letting land on fair 
calculation, not by competition. Ihe Editor concludes this 
part of his subject with extracts from official dispatches, on the 
state of the districts which had been disturbed in Ireland. 

PAPERS PRESENTED BY COMMAND. 

M, Blacker, Esq, to the Right Hon, H, Goulbum, 

Having now finished my circuit through the disturbed Lords, 
parts of Cork and Tipperary, I 'have the honour to 18 » 1825 . 
state to you, for the information of the Lord Cieutenant, 
that nothing has fallen within my observation, , to in- 
duce me to doubt the gradual return to tranquillity and 
good order which I have of late represented to be 
visible in both these counties. 

Major Carter has succeeded in inducing some of the Nov. 4 , 1824. 
farmers to unite with him against the Whiteboys, and 
to go out with the police in their patroles, and I hope 
that these measures will be productive of good effects. 
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Lords, The greatest activity still prevails in the collection of 

Jan. n, i825. it Catholic Rent/^ and a perfect system of trea- 
surers and colle.jtnrs is established every where ; the 
former oflSce is generally filled by the priest, the latter 
by farmers and shopkeeper^ ; and exclusion from the 
chapels, and denunciations from the altar, are resorted 
to against the* unwilling contributors. The people are 
persuaded that their subscriptions will shortly produce 
some great but undefined advantage, and wait with 
anxiety for its arrival, but as the priests preach tran- 
quillity, and even decry Pastorini’s prophecies, and as 
the collectors are, many of them, inoffensive charac- 
ters, and the farmers are, generally speaking, tired of 
insurrectionary proceedings, the gentry do not appre- 
hend any immediate disturbance. 

F. Blackburne, Esq. to the Right Hon. 11. GouUmrn. 

Dec. 17 , 1824. I RECEIVED the letter which I inclose, from Mr. Lloyd, 
and, in compliance with his request, submit to your 
consideration. The facts which he states as to the 
collection of the ‘‘ Catholic Rent^^ are important. I am 
myself satisfied, that in general it is paid on the credit 
of assurances, which, without pointing at any definite 
object, encourage the people to think that their money 
will be employed in bringing about events, which the 
prophecies have taught them to look to in the ap- 
proaching year. , 

(Inclosure) dated Beachmount, Rathkeale. 

This neighbourhood continues tranquil, and I do not 
foresee any renewal of the scenes of 1822. There is no 
movement or preparation for mischief at present here, 
except what may result from an organized system of 
collecting the Catholic Rent,” for the enforcing of 
which all the influence of the Catholic clergy is unre- 
mittingly employed. The influence of the clergy over 
the people is greatly increased ; this system of the 
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** Catholic Rent” has brought the people and their 
clergy closer than ever to one another ; their connection 
heretofore was religious, it is now political ; the priests 
tell the people it is for their good to pa/ the rent ; they 
tell them this, and signifigantly withhold any further 
explanation. This undefined and mysterious mode t)f 
acting leaves the people to their own* construction ; 
therefore a rumour or a* feeling prevails among them 
universally, that we are to have a rebellion. I find 
that Pastorini’s prophecy, about the extinction of here- 
tics in 1825, which had subsided, is again revived. 

F. Blackbume, Esq. to the Right Hon. H. Goulburn. 

I HAVE the strongest persuasion, that the exertions of 
the magistrates and police, and the ordinary laws of 
the land, will hereafter prove adequate to«preserve the 
tranquillity of this part of the country. It will be 
found, on a review of the proceedings under the Insur- 
rection Act, since the liberties of Limerick were sub- 
jected to its operation, that it has had the salutary 
effect of prevention. The trials have been very few, 
considering the extent and populatioi> of the liberties, 
the restoration of tranquillity has •conseqrPently been 
effected by a very limited use of the penalties of this 
law. 

A trial of unusual interest and importance occurred 
before me at Six Mile Bridge. It was the case of a 
soldier charged with having tendered an illegal oath. 
The trial lasted about seven hours, and the prisoner 
was acquitted by the unanimous judgment of forty- 
seven magistrates. I regret to say, that the evidence 
on dhe part of the prosecution disclosed a foul conspi- 
racy to accuse and criminate the soldier, and that the 
most profligate means were resorted to, to effectuate 
the object of the conspirators. 


Mr. Lloyd 

BeechiDOunt, 

Rathkeate, 


Limerick, 

Jan. 14, 1825. 
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linrdi. The taking of fire-arms, and the destruction of pro- 

' * V perty, appear to be discontinued ; and though outrages 
Jan. 14, 1825. sometimes occuEi ^hich at former periods were certain 
indications of ‘an insurrectionary spirit, their number 
is so limited, and they are '4ttended with such distinct 
evidence of their originating in local and personal 
causes,- that they appear to me to be the natural effect 
of the state of the country, and the condition of the. 
lower orders of its population. .. 

The administration of illegal oaths appears also to be 
discontinued ; but it is right to add, that I have heard 
from authority in which I confide, that on the northern 
border of the county of Liijierick, in the vicinity of 
Newport, an oath has been lately administered or ten- 
dered, the import of \yhich is to be true to the King, 
to preserve, the peace, and to be faithful to the Ca- 
tholic Association.'^ 

The collection of the Catholic rent " is conducted 
with system and vigour, and is aided by the whole in- 
fluence of the Roman Catholic priesthood. The publi- 
cations disseminated by the ‘‘ Association,” evince a 
decided and uniform spirit of hostility to the Protestant 
religion and establishment. 

That the Roman Catholic clergy and the Association 
inculcate the necessity of peace and submission to the 
laws cannot be doubted. On principle, I should say, 
that there is mischief in allowing any irresponsible 
body to arrogate to itself the right or power to have in 
its keeping the peace of the country ; but it would be 
too much to infer (as I believe some do) from present 
submission, the intention of future resistance to the 
law. If such an intention exist, its accomplishment 
must be by means at present undisclosed. 

Roman Catholic cleVgy invest money in government 
security, and have lately made considerable investments. 

In w^hat degree the advice of tBe Roman Catholic 
clei'gy and Association may have contributed to the 
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present state of tranquillity, it is not possible to assert ; Lords. . 
but whoever has observed the progress of events during 
the last three years, and the opeYati(6)n of positive 
causes of tranquillity, must refuse to admit the claim of 
exclusive merit to which these bodies appear to mals^ 
pretension. 

In the same spirit with the above extracts, all the commu- 
nications to Govermment Jfppear to have been made. The 
inspectors of police for the fpur provinces attest the tranquillity 
of their respective districts, and appear to have no apprehension, 
except from the efforts of the Roman Catholic priests and Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Ben net reports in a similar manner of the Queen's 
County, and Mr. Drought, of Limericjc, expressing, however, 
some apprehensions on account of the dissemination of very in- 
flammatory tracts, and of a report, generally circulated, that the 
Rent " was intended for the purpose of paying a new police, to be 
raised by Mr. O'Connell. On the whole, the various commu- 
nications give an assurance of returning tranquillity, and of 
a tranquillity upon the continuance of which some reliance can 
be placed, inasmuch as it is the result of causes which indicate 
improvement, and which are likely to ensure its continuance. 

The reader may compare the encouragipg manner in which the 
communications of the present year are made, with that in 
which the letters of the police magistrates were ihade some 
years since, and judge for himself what the improvement has 
been. The Editor selects a passage from tht report of Majors 
Wilcocks and Warburlon, made in the year i82i* and to be 
found in the Appendix to the last Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, for the year 1825, p. 847. 

We before observed, that we must consider the dis- 
turbances in^this district on a more general scale, and 
not as local, or confined to this county ; and when we 
see the same spirit of resistance, the sanje anxiety 
to arm themselves, the same hostility to tithes, the 
same system of affiliation, the same description of 
notices from the disturbers, tjie same system of terror, 
attempted to be established by the same means of 
assassination and barbarous cruelties, and those cir- 
cumstances occurring successively in other counties, 
showing themselves afmost ev^ year in one county 
or another, we cannot consider that the disturbances 
in this county are by any means confined to its boundary. 
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Lords, • or that their objects are of a local or insulated nature, 

j»n. 14, 16*5, repeat our opinion, that there is a systematic 

proceeding in til tnose disturbances, and that the peo- 
ple are unfortunately worked upon by invisible agency, 
brought into a degree of organited and mysterious 
affiliation, alLtending to an ultimate object; and that 
object must be the total upset of the established order 
of things. And it is worthy of .remark, and probably 
illustrative of their general and ulterior object, that in 
no one instance where apy county has been disturbed, 
and restored to order by the measures of the Govern- 
ment, has there been a fair and unequivocal surrender 
of arms, which must have been the case if there was 
not an ulterior object in view for holding them. Arms 
are a very useless property to the industrious peasant, 
and are very rarely obtained for any honest purpose.” 
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SECTION 11. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Roman Catholic Clergy — Education of. 


D. O’CONNELU ESQ. 

YOU have said, that in general those persons who have 
been educated for the priesthood, are lowly born ? 

Yes, so generally as to partake in some measure of 
universality. 

Have you observed any difference in the loyalty of 
priests who have been educated abroad, and thos% who 
have been educated in Ireland ? 

No, with this exception; the* priests who were 
educated in France were old, I may say, when I became 
a man, and they had a natural abhorrence of the French 
revolution, which bore so much on the datholjc clergy. 
They were very strong Anti- Jacobins,* if I may use the 
expression. By that means there was among them a 
great deal of what is called ultra-royalism; but, with 
the priests educated at Maynooth, the Anti-Jacobin 
feeling is gone by, and they are more 'identified with 
the people, and therefore, in the phrase thtt ^ usuaRy 
called loyalty, they do not come within the description 
of it so much as the priests educated in France, for 
that reason; but then, in the time of my father and 
uncle, the priests educated "in France were Jacobites. 
They were enemies to a certain extent ; while they sub- 
mitted to the laws, their own opinions ran against the 
succession of the preseht family on the throne ; and 
they were perhaps dangerous before the French revo- 
lution, in that respect. 


Lords, 

Mar. 11, 1825. 


Comm. 

Reportj p. 120. 
March 4, 1825. 
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Lords, Are you acquainted with the number of burses in 

Kw. 11 , 1825 . fQpgign universities now remaining ? 

No, I am n^t; but I heard in round numbers that 
there were now educating in France, for Ireland, some- 
Aing about 200 priests, not on Irish burses, but on 
means foun<J by the Catholic church in France, or 
persons acting under the government. I have heard 
that estimated at 200; of course, that is a loose esti- 
mate. 

What is the amount of those burses ? 

About 25 /. British, a year, was the income of each 
burse. The way in which they were established, was 
by vesting a sum to accumulate in the French funds for 
a certain number of years, and then the accumulation 
to be left for ever, hereafter, at interest ; with a portion 
of it, ho\Vever, in the nature of the sinking fund ; but 
being a fund always accumulating, so that the number 
of burses will increase. 

You have said, that the present clergy are in general 
the sons of persons of a low condition; what is the 
class from v/hich the former clergy were taken ? 

I do not mean to make a contrast in that respect ; 
the former were taken from the same, or nyearly the 
same class. I should think, perhaps, a little superior; 
but the difference not very great, and by no means for 
any public purpose could I say it would be essential. 

At present; the Catholic clergy edut^ted in Ireland 
axe educated under very strict and rigid discipline, from 
a very early period of life, from that period when the 
desire of science is a voracious appetite to a person 
separated from amusements and business; and they 
have, in my knowledg^^of them, acquired a very supe- 
rior degree of intelligence ; and, being most of them 
the sons of very low persons, they have astonished me, 
not only by their manners, bat by the classical facility 
.and elegance of their style in writing. I could refer to 
some of the controversies on the distribution of the 
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Bible, which have lately taken place; the public epeeches 
of many of the priests are written (putting the argu^ 
ment, of course, out of the question) *in a style quite 
superior to that of which the former class of clergy were 
capable. 


REV. J. W. DIXON. 

You stated, that you #ere educated as a priest at 
Maynooth, and were actually an officiating priest in 
Ireland ? 

I did. 

What are the feelings the students at Maynooth are 
taught to entertain towards Protestants? 

They are instructed to consider them as separated 
from the pale of the church by their heresy, and, con- 
sequently, as no sharers in the blessings whibh they are 
taught religion has brought into the world. 

Among the doctrines of that church, is the^||^ans‘ 
being justified by the end, or the object proposed, one; 
for example, that bad measures may be taken to effect 
good objects ? 

I recollect it is an axiom laid down in the^principle 
of educa|ion connected with the pursuit of ethics, that 
the end justifies the means. 

Can you quote the passage from the book used at 
Maynooth, that proves the statement that they teach 
that the end justifies the means ? 

1 cannot quote the passage, but I certainly in\|bibed an 
opinion to that extent from the education I receivefd. 

HIS GEilCE THE ARCHBISHOR OF DUBLIN. 

From your Grace's observatilS, do you think that a 
foreign or domestic education of R^an Catholic clergy 
is the most desirable ? 

My views upon that subject have been, that, noi- 
vrithstanding disadvantages uni(ioubtedly attaching to 
a foreign education, yet, taking it under all its bearings, 

I 
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May 120, 18S5. 
Report, p. 819. 


p. 819. 


p. 6S1. 


p. 830. 
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Report, p. 784, 
p.785, 
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it is preferable to the education at Maynooth. With 
ell its disadvantages, I should prefer a foreign edu- 
^’’?86 cation. 

From what reasons does it appear to your Grace that 
is the most desirable ? „ 

I think the description of Roman Catholic clergy 
likely to be had, and which was procured in former 
times, from a foreign eaucation, is superior to that pro- 
duced by the domestic education of Maynooth. Spe- 
culation and experience go together upon the subject. 
The impression upon my mind, with respect to the 
Roman Catholic clergy of former days, was certainly 
much more favourable than ..it has been with respect to 
those who have been educated at Maynooth. There are 
circumstances with respect to the education at May- 
nooth, arising from the unfortunate state in which 
Ireland in later times has been placed, that naturally 
account for this result. It would seem, that 
wK^lliter withdraw^ for some time from the scene of 
fermentation and party a considerable portion of the 
Roman Catholic youth, and especially those of that 
description who are to have a leading influence upon 
the pririciples and feelings of the mass of their popula- 
tion, must, in its own nature, be highly advantageous. 
In Maynooth the studeht still breathes, if I may so say, 
the atmosphere of ^inflammation. The intercourse is 
there kept up with those persons with whom he might 
have been connected before he entered the college ; and 
if that connection was not a wholesome one, if the 
individual or his friends had been connected with assb- 
V ciations not beneficial to society and to loyalty, which 
have been of late too widely spread through Ireland, there 
is great danger of an influence continuing to work upon 
hiin which may be most injurious in its effects.; The 
educaticHi there has^ I beliefre, been considered, leven 
by sensible men among the Roman Catholics 
Mlvea, to be of a description much inferior to the 
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former continental education of their clergy; inferior 
as to learning, and manners, and professional utility, as 
well as to liberal sentiments, and adaptation to society. 
The instruction which they receive in that place is, 
as I understand, of a species much inferior to what 
might be received in the foreign universities ; and thefr 
learning, being of a nature proportioned to thfir pro- 
fessional objects, is, as .1 apprehend, principally con- 
versant about that very system which seems to present 
the chief obstacles to the safe admission of Roman 
Catholics to civil power in a Protestant state. Besides, 
from the exclusive and predominant study of that system 
in itself, much injury arisen to the mind of the student. 
The pride of giving perpetuity to what has acquired com- 
mand over mankind by the authority of councils and popes, 
through a long series of ages, and this sustained on the 
high ground of infallibility, cannot fail to cause impres- 
sions on the young mind, which, when not count||B^ted 
by the liberalizing effects of amoregpneralizededti^ibn, 
tend to elevate extravagantly in his own estimation the 
individual who finds himself connected with such a 
system, and whose duty it will become •still farther to 
extend and maintain it. But still more injuriously do 
they tend to elevate him in his comparison of himself 
with the professors of every oftier Christian denomina- 
tion, whom he is taught by this gystem to consider but 
as the growth of yesterday, as having no share in the 
privileges of what he calls the church, and who, in 
not acknowledging the authority of that chhrch, are 
to be viewed as rebels and deserters from its jurisdic- 
tion. All this the books which are their constant study 
daily inculcate ; and this they here learn to be their 
duty afterwards to teach and to inculcate upon others. 
How opposite all this is to the liberal eftect of an 
university where the benefits of spciety are had, as well 
as the befits of a more liberal education, is too obviotis 
ibr leinark# But not only from these views does edism 

I 2 
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Lords, tion in the foreign universities seem to present advan^ 

He^/pi7S4f tages*abbve the home education in Maynooth, bht, in 
^*78^ point of fdct, the former, as it practically worked be- 
fore the establishment of Maynooth, brought with it 
some practical benefits of its own. It was not uncom- 
inon in those days, as I have understood, for a gentle- 
man of property in Ireland to assist a Roman Catholic 
tenant, of a worthy description, who might desire to 
have his son educated for a priest, by enabling him to 
fit him out, and to defray the expense of sending him 
to some of the foreign universities ; and the kindness 
did not stop here; but when the young man, after 
receiving the benefits which an education, sought so 
far, and so difficultly obtained, and of the advantages of 
which he would of course be so desirous to profit, when the 
young man^o circumstanced returned to his own country, 
the same generous benefactor who had at first befriend^ 
him^i^ould frequently, as was very natural, follow up 
his inmner kindness by other acts of patronage and 
good-will, forwarding, possibly, by his influence with 
the Roman Catholic bishop or rector, his appointment 
to some desirable professional situation, and* thus attach- 
ing this young man and all his friends by lasting 
gratitude. I need not remark to your lordships oti 
the vast advantages, fe the way of cordiality and 
general good-will, which such a kindly bond of connec- 
tion must have caused ; and, if such things were fre- 
quent, must generally have spread through the country. 
Such' was the fon^^r state of things, and, in such kind- 
nesses, religious difierences were often forgotten ; at ail 
events, generally softened. I much fear, that the effect 
of the present system is of an opposite character. There 
is too much reason to apprehend, that in Maynooth a 
feefing hostile to cordiality is fostered; and that, Ss 
soon as the young . man parts fioin college, aiid is 
appointed to some cleiical jutuatibn, he is in gSheral 
latiier anxious to distinguish himself as a ehamiuon 
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-for the rights of the church to which he belongs, and Lonld* 
whose supremacy he is desirous to assert. It is ge^ie- 
rally among the young priests who have been educated p. 7^85; 
at Maynooth, as far as I have been informed, that the 
forwardness to impress sucli matters upon the minds ^f 
their people, and to intermix spiritual nvith political 
concerns, principally prevails. Therefore, with respect 
to the Maynooth institution, I am obliged, upon the 
whole, to give it as my opinion, tliat, as it is at present 
constituted and conducted, it js not favourable to tran* 
quillity, nor, I fear, to the principles of a sound civil 
allegiance. I am, therefore, in answer to the question, 
under the necessity of saying, that, so far as the educii- 
tion of Maynooth is to be taken as the representative 
of the domestic education for the Ilomqn Catholic 
clergy of Ireland, I consider the foreign education to 
be preferable to the domestic. Having given my oninion 
so decidedly on Maynooth college, 1 beg leavel^add, 
that, at the time when that college was founded, I fell 
the danger of an exclusive establishment for Roman 
Catholic students so strongly, that I theri expressed my 
objections to it openly, and interested myselfi as far as 
I properly could against it ; having urged to the repre- 
sentatives of the university of Dyublin,of which I was then 
a member, the propriety of opposing the bill for founding 
that college, in its passage through Parliament. The 
disadvantages of the contracted and monastic plan, 
which a separate college for Roman Catholic priests 
would require, weje strongly contr^ted in my mind, 
with the advantages which would redound both to the 
pharact^r of the Roman Catholic clergy itself, and,^ 
society at, large, from the mixture of the two denoiqi- 
nations, Protestant and Roman Oathplic, in tlie san^e 
university. At that ti|iie, Roman Catholic student* 
abounded in Trinity college, and there was notjtiijig pf 
jthe ^p$tility between the two religious des.crigtjpns 
that has since unhappily so much prevailed in Ireland. 

I 3 
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It seemed then most desirable to bring the two classw 
together within the same seminary ; and for this great 
facility was afforded, there being nothing in the regula- 
tions of our university that would throw impediments 
tn the way ; nothing whatever to excite apprehensions 
as to proselj'tism, and no academic rules interfering 
with the religion of those who did not belong to the 
established church. The custom had uniformly been, 
and still continues, to exempt both the Roman Catholics 
and the dissenters, who entered themselves as such 
upon the dean’s list, from attendance upon chapels, 
and all other duties connected with religion ; requiring 
only the discharge of those duties which ministered to 
education, and to the .attainment of the bachelor’s de- 
gree, which Roman Catholics were enabled to take by 
a special act of Parliament. It appeared to me and 
others at that day, that, under these circumstances, an 
arrangement mighty be formed, whereby the Roman 
Catholic student might have every benefit of a liberal 
university education, and at the same time be provided, 
through some distinct scheme of religious institution 
of their own formation, with the instruction peculiarly 
requisite for their future profession, the heads of the 
university being at all times ready to offer facilities for 
such a plan on their part. With these views I was 
induced at thg-t day to object, in my capacity of an 
academic, to the establishment of the college of May- 
nooth. * 


REV. M. O’SULLIVAN. 

The Roman Catholic priests are for the most part 
taken from the poorer classes, and appear to be, after 
their collegiate education as they were before it, with 
respect to their moral quali^es, and their political 
prejudices. 

Are not the priests, who have been educated at the 
college of Maynooth, more intolerant and violent in 
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their conduct, than those who have received their 
education on the Continent? — I think so. 

What circumstances have tended to produce that 
effect? — I think in part the system of education at 
Maynooth ; I believe it t<5 be of a more intolerant 
nature than the system adopted on the Continent The 
students at Maynooth do not mingle in general inter- 
course so much as they would if they had been on the 
Continent, where it is p'robablc also that the affairs qf 
Ireland were thought of so Jittle as that there was 
nothing to keep alive political rancour in the mind. 

Were not those priests who were formerly educated 
on the Continent, of a sifperior class to those who are 
educated at Maynooth ? — ^They were, I believe, better 
educated priests than those we* see now; but whetlier 
their superiority was owing to the continental system, 
or that they were of a superior order of people, I do not 
know. I believe it required a greater commaiid of 
pecuniary resources, formerly, to educate a priest ; Ro- 
man Catliolics have regretted to me very much the 
state of education at Maynooth. 


Comm. 

April «6 
Report^ p.T4^, 
p.48a ' 


General Obmvalioim 

That the Roman Catholic priesthood should to a degree 
almost partaking of universality*') be taken from the poorer 
classes, as Mr. O'Connell has expressed himself, will be ad- 
nutted to be a matter of no ordiiuTry moment, when it is 
recollected, that illegal associations are .so rfhmerous and ex- 
tensive, and that the principles entertained and acted upon by 
the great mass of the population out of which the*priests are 
taken, are all, more or less, hostile to law and government. It 
should not be forgotten, that students are rarely admitted into 
Maynooth until they are of mature years, and until, in con- 
sequence, the principles to which they have been exposed, and 
the prejudices iu which they have been living, have had fuff 
time to produce their effects upon tho character, liom the 
pjannef in which the interval is spent between the time on 
the determination formed to aspire after a learned 
profession, and the day when admission into coll^B is 
requires great dependance upon a young person’s 
steadiness of mind, to believe that he has resisted the dangerous 
spirit, to ‘the iufluehce of which he has perhaps, during alt that 
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time, unhappily been exposed. This exposure is not to be con- 
sidered as confined to what he may see and hear under his 
parent's roof, and amidst his school-fellows, and natural con- 
nections; if it wore, tne danger might, to a considerable extent, 

counteracted by the active and affectionate vigilance of per- 
sons deeply interested in his wslfare. But the circumstances 
ift which he is placed aie, most probably, far different. As 
soon as^ it has' been decided that the youth shall receive 
a classical education, the parent, or more frequently the son, 
looks out for some school where he may obtain gratuitous or 
cheap instruction. When such a school is not found in his own 
neignbourhood, the young pefson, without any hesitation, is sent 
of tu a Gonsiderable distance, from home, to lodge wherever he 
can procure accommodation, and opportunity of attending 
a desirable school. Fiom the moment when this decisive step 
has been taken, parental autberit;y and superintendence may he 
considered at an end ; the young man, in anticipation of his 
future dignity, challenges, by his altered demeanour, the repu- 
tation of scholarship; is legarded as a person not only com- 
petent to bo his own guide and master, but to controul the 
conduct of others, and thenceforth, (“or the principles he may 
adopt, or the associates with whom he may connect himself, 
he is left altogether to his own inclinations, or to the mercy 
of circumstances. Frequently changing (as he finds it neces- 
sary or convenient) his place of abode, he becomes domesticated 
with perhaps a great variety of persons ; and if it be an unde- 
niable truth, that a conspiracy against the Government has 
been, among the lower orders, very extensively organised, it is 
not credible that a young man so circumstanced as has been 
here represented, sWl not become acquainted with seditious 
principles, and familiar with habits of disaffection. 

The Eilitor does not undertake to say, that the system thus^ 
described is in universal, operation ; Ins own experience would 
lead him to conclude, that it is very generally adopted ; and he 
considers it a confirmation of his conclusions, that all those 
persons w^o may he supposed best acquainted with the piiest- 
nood, have described them as persons taken out of the lower 
classes, and participating in the feelings of the people with whom 
they are connect^. It is to he regretted, that so little informa- 
tiofi on this important subject was presented in the form of evi- 
dence offered to the select committees pn the state pf Ireland. 

Dr. Doyle, onhisexsphination, declares himself unaoquaiiited 
witli the manner in which the early educatioa of the Ecouan 
Catholic priesthood is conducted-— ^ 

I believe their education throughout IriStaud is va- 
rious, and I can only speak to that which prevails 
in the diocese where I am myself.** And again; in 
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ireply to a question demanding in what description of 
Schools instruction was given, I have already men- 
tioned, that I cannot very well answer ; that the educa- 
tion of the youth entering the Roman Catholic church 
is very various. I can spfeak only to that prevailing 
in my own diocese,’^ where ** the Catholics are more 
opulent that those in some other parts of Ireland,” 
and where it is requfred that those who enter the 
ministry should be educated in the Carlow college, 

** or at least abide there for one year or two before 
their entering upon their ecclesiastical studies.” — 

At this college of Carlow it^ppears, that students are re- 
ceived from any diocese in Ireland, from which they may be 
sent. 

RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE. 

Abe they ordained for other dioceses besides that Comm. 
(of Dr, Doyle ), after having received their education at pf 
that seminary i — Yes. 

For any diocese in Ireland ?-^For any diocese in 
Ireland; we receive them from any diocese, when 
they come recommended to us by their bishop. 

From these answers, it was not perhaps unreasoqjable to infer, 
that Doctor Doyle would have been prepared to reply in a man- 
ner sOhiewhat more satisfactory, when, in a few days after, he 
was questioned with respect to the early education of the 
priests.* It could scarcely be thought unreasonable to expect, 
the superintendent of a college,* where students were pre- 
pared to enter into holy orders,' should inake^ome inquiries into 
the nature of the life which these students had led previously 
to their entrance into an establishment, where tke course of 
education should have been so arranged as to supply what was 
deficient, and to correct what was erroneous, in the instruction 
whichthey bad already received. This was expected from Doctor 
Dc^le, in his testimony before the parliamentary committees, 
and in that testimony he did not fuldl such eitpectations. But 
elsewhei^V supplied with information, 

not periiaps such as we could desire^ but certainly such aS we 
cannot reject. In a letter addres^ to Mr. Robertson, a member 
of Parliament, Doctor Doyle instructi us, that the priests are 
taken ndt^f thk pobrer classes of the people, and that their edu- 
cation has not been 'such as to change or correct the feelings 
by which they identified themselves with the great mass of the 
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populatioD. The minister of England/' he says, cannot 
look to the exertions of the Catholic priesthood ; they have been 
ill-treated, and they may yield for a moment to the influence 
of nature, though it be opposed to grace. This clergy, with few 
exceptions, are from the poorer ranks of the people ; they inherit 
their feelings; they are not, aS formerly, brought up under 
despotic governments; and they have imbibed the doctrines of 
luocke alid Paley more deeply than those of Bellarmine, or even 
of Bossuet, on the divine right of kings; they know much 
more of the principles of the constitution, than they do of pas- 
sive obedience. If a rebellion were raging from Caj rickfergus 
to Cape Clear, no sentence oi excommunication would ever l>e 
fulminated by a Catholic prelate, or, if fulminated, it would 
fall, as Grattan once said of British supremacy, like a spent 
thunder-bolt ; some gazed at it, the people were fond to touch 
it."* When it is recollected tllht»this passage is extracteil, not 
from any letter written under the irritation of exasperated feel- 
ings, or in a spirit of angry controversy, but from an address 
to an individual with whom the writer coincides in opinion, it 
cannot be colisidered uncandid to infer, that it contains the 
deliberate sentiments of the avowed writer, the Right Rev. 
Doctor Doyle. The information it conveys may therefore be 
regarded as not less valuable, than that which was communicated 
to’ the parliamentary committees. Let it be therefore inserted, as 
it were, to supply the place of information which was withheld ; 
and when, as a witness, Doctor Doyle declares himself un- 
acquainted with the early education of the priesthood, let his 
declaration and acknowledgment as a politician, and a Roman 
Catholic bishop, supply the deficiency ; and that declaration is, 
that the education of the Roman Catholic priests and prelates 
confirms such feelings, and communicates such notions with 
respect to the British constitution, “ that, if a rebellion were 
raging from Carrickfergus«to Cape Clear, no sentence of excom- 
munication would he fulminated," or regarded. 

From this declaration, advanced more in the form of a boast, 
or a menacQ, than a confession, it might be, not without reason, 
inferred, that Doctor Doyle has remained ignorant of the early 
education of the clergy of his church, because it was a matter 
of indifference to him how their early years had been spent, and 
whether the habits of those years might not have beeq of such 
a nature, as to render it necessary that the minds of students, 
in the college over wliich,lie presides or holds influence, should 
be prepared, by suitable discipline, for that species of reading, 
which he states is most cultivated amongst them. No suoh^ 
inference, however, is inSisled on here ; but it has been judged 
expedient to show, from a deliberate and avowed pubticetiofritof 


* Letter on a Rc-Unioii, &.c. pa^e 4. 
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Doctor Doyle, what may not be so clearly collected from bite 
evidence, the character of that education which is imparted to 
the clergy of the church of Rome in Ireland. 

There is orie topic more to be adverted to before this subject 
is dismissed. In the letter to Mr. Robertson, it is intimated 
that, in former times, the clergy were instructed in doctrines 
which maintained the divine right of king%; and ^om the 
conclusion of the paragraph, in which this retrospective allusion 
is found, received as a comment on the manner in which Locke 
and Paley are now studied, it follows, that doctnnes, the oppo- 
site of those formerly held,* are bow instilled into the students 
niinds. The effect of this kind of instruction may be collected 
from the evidence of Mr. O'Connell, according to whom, the 
priests educated at Maynooth are not “ to be included in the 
phrase usually termed loyalty,^' in the same manner as the 
priests educated in France ; •because they are more identified 
with the people. How is this change in the ecclesiastical 
politics of the church of Rome in Ireland to be accounted for ? 

The course of education prescribed mr students in the college of 
Maynooth, was arranged by men who had been nurtured in 
those doctrines respecting the divine right of kings, which are 
now so generally rejected. They were men who, according to 
Mr. O'Connell, valued their high principles the more from the 
ruin which they saw brought down up6n the church in France, 
because of the introduction of a more levelling system ; and 
yet, these men permit to arise among them, and discharge the 
duties of their religion, a race of priests, who %tudy less the great 
controversial writers of their church, than the political prin- 
ciples of F.nglish philosophers, and who, without scruple, em- 
brace such notions of law and government, and of a people's 
rights, as (in the judgment of their superiors in the church) led 
to the revolution, which, in France, overturned both the throne 
and the altar. 

Here is a problem difficult of solution, wh&tever the circum- 
stances may have been, but rendered still more perplexed and 
embarrassing by the conseqnences which its solution may 
involve. Mr. O'Connell has stated, that the priests educated 
on the Continent were possessed with a spirit of ultra-royalism, 
but that this influenced them in favour of the exiled family ; 

that they were enemies to a certain extent, but that their Lords, 
jacobitism,'' during the reign of his Jate majesty, merged itltb Mar. il, 1825. 
“ unaffected loyalty to the present fanwly, the family of James 
having become extinct." Now, it cannot fail to excite some 
surprize; that, so long ast the doct!;in| of the divine right of 
kings- had a tendency to keep the m^s of those who enter- 
tained it disaffected to the present state of things, it was the 
doctrine in which the Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland 
v/as trained up, and that as soon as it became innocuous, or 
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rather, as «oon as it became a valuable auxiliary to that 
unaffected loyalty'* into which Mr, O'Connell states the 
feelings of the clergy merged, the doctrine was abandoned. 
Upon the whole, from a comparison of Doctor Doyle's letter 
with his own evidence, and that of Mr. O’Connell, this con- 
clusion appears to be the truth, Whatever the explanation of it 
may be, that, so long as there existed a pretender to the throne 
of England, the* Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland main* 
tained the doctrine on which his claims were founded — the 
divine right of kings ; and when,' on the extinction of the 
Stuart family, that doctrine became harmless, and a licentious 
democracy at home was more to. be guarded against, Ilian any 
foreign claimant or invader, then the inodensive, or (as had 
been before thought) the salutary doctrine was given up, and 
the Romish clergy allying their religion with democratical 
principles, maintained ** the r%hts of the people/' 

It is, however, a very remarkable circumstance, that tlie 
course of education at Maynoolh and Carlow, which is, accord- 
ing to Doctor Doyle, a fif preparation for liberal opinions on 
political subjects, is, at the same time, so constructed, as to 
guard with the most jealous caution, that no such principles 
shall be permitted to disturb the supremacy of the church, 'fhe 
students are instructed in the high claims which their church, 
in more prosperous days, advanced and enforced, and even 
where the statement of these claims may be modified by the 
ingenuity of a professor, anxious, as Doctor Delahogue ex- 
presses himself, to quiet the alarms of the Protestants, yet 
still, however the class-book used at Maynooth was intended, 
it seems calculated to advance the arrogant and unwarrantable 
pretensions of the church of Rome, and at the same time to 
familiarize the minds of her ministers to those habits of 
casuistry and evasion by which offensive truth may be disguised. 
The reader will find moro upon this subject in another part of 
the present work^ Some passages from the evidence shall be 
given here as illustrative of the preceding remarks. 

REV. M. O’SULLIVAN. 

In the class-book used in the college of Maynooth^ 
Dr. Delabogue's Course of Theology, there are enume- 
rated the depositions pf monarchs, I believe as many 
as twelve, some by pcrpes, some by pope and council. 

How are those mentioned ? ^ Doctor D. is aiding 
against the deposingj^wer ; but while he adv^npes l^is 
own arguments stud opinions, he shows that wh^t^^ 
held an authority in the Church of Rome (as, the deci- 
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tsions of councils, and the force of precedent) is ad- 
verse to him, and favouring the assertion of a deposing 
power. 

HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 
and The REV. w! PHELAN. B.D. 

Do you find any authority in that book for the decline Lords, 
of the universal jurisdiction of the Church of Rome, 
even over those who do not be^png to her communion ?~ 

Yes ; I find a passage strongly applying tb that subject’ 
in Chap. 8, De Membris, of the Tractatus de Theologia, 
for the use of the Maynooth students, by Dr. Delahogue, 

2d edition, Dublin, 1795^ f age 404. The Church 

retains its power over all heretics, apostates and schis- 
matics, though they may no longer belong to its body, 
as a general may have a right to inflict punishment on 
a deserter, though his name is no longer on the muster- 
roll of the army.’’ A similar declaration' is found in tlxe w'pi^ehn. 
Catechism of the Council of Trent.* 

One of the propositions contained in the May- Comm. 
nooth class-book is as follows: '^ The Church cannot 
err in dogmatical facts, that is, m its judgment concern- 
ing the doctrinal propositions which hre extr^ted from 
any book.” This proposition is applied to a great many w. Phelan, 
examples, of which the sixth is that of the council of 
Constance. Of this council, the elass book states thus : 

— In its last session, it drew up a* form of inter- 
rogatory to be proposed to all who were suspected 
of favouring the errors of WycklifFe or Huss. form 
was as follows ; Whether they believed that the con- 
demnations of WyckliflPe, Huss, and Jerome of Prague, 
passed by the holy general council of Constance upon 
their persons, their books, and*Jheir doctrines, were 
legally and duly passed, and to be believed and firmly 
tnaintitined as such by 511 Catholigs* 'J'hus the council 
ordered, that if a man wished to be called a Catholic, he 
should <mdemn the books and doctrines of heretics ; 
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aye, and their persons too, lest under the pretext of 
cusing persons so notoriously heretical, their errors 
should be defended.” Such is the comment of the 
class*book, page 222. 

Extract from the Maynooth Class-Book, page 511. 

HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

A 182 " ^ Protestant when summoned to the judgment, shall 

Import, p. 682 . appear with no other protection than his own private 
judgment, ** privatum suum spiritumf by which he 
searched the Scriptures,* and proved all the articles 
of his faith, although frequently warned that he was 
acting so to his own great •peril, and that, in conse- 
quence, a severer account would be exacted from him. 
Who among the children of the reformed churches 
thinking u^on this, and keeping in mind how easy it is 
for a man, from the frailty of his nature, to transgress, 
will not tremble at the sentence which is to be pro- 
nounced by a most severe judge. 

But how different will be the lot of the Catholic, 
although (which far be it from him to believe) he may 
have fallen into error, by obeying the decrees of the 
Church concernifig doctrine. If the Supreme Judge 
questioned him on this subject^ could he not con- 
fidently reply, " Lord, if that be error which we have 
followed, thou thyseJf hast deceived us by thy so 
oft repeated precept to hear the Church as thee, unless 
we would have our portion with the heathens. Thou 
thyself hast deceived us by thy apostles, by the 
pastors and doctors whom thou hadst appointed in 
thy, church for the perfecting of the saints, and the 
edifying of thy body, who commanded us so to do. 
Thou thyself hast d^deived, us by thy church, called by 
Paul the pillar and ground of truth; — for she has 
always exacted of h^nchildren^an entire assent in heart 
and mind, menacing against rebels, in thy name, an 
everlasting anathema. Conscious, alas ! of our ignorance 
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in divine things, and of the infirmity of human reason, 
how could we, in searching the Scriptures, rely upon 
ourselves, and despise so conspicuous authority. We 
say with confidence, O Lord ! if that be error which we 
have followed — THOU TJIYSELF hast deceived us, 
and we are excused. [Then follows the application 
of this principle.] ** Withdrawing^himself from"^ all the 
prejudices of birth or edjication or circumstance, let the 
reader imagine that he is summoned to appear to-morrow 
before the tribunal of God, and give a reason for his 
faith, and let him determine* then what answer pru- 
dence would direct him to adopt, the answer of the 
Protestant, or that of the jlJatholic.” 

According to the character of the course of education adopted 
at Maynooth, given in the precedingi passages ; — From the first 
(for the illustration of which, extracts ma}" be foiyid in another 
part of this work,) it appears, that the doctrine of a deposing 
power, although denied by the individual lecturer, is advanced 
as the doctrine avowed and enforced by popes and councils. 
In the second, the opinions of the lecturer, and bis church 
coincide, and the principle of violated faith is justified, and the 
right of the church to punish for heresy asserted ; and in the 
third, the absurdity and the danger of exercising private 
judgment is illustrated, in terms which prove, that the church 
of Rome announces herself at least as sitting in the place of 
God. 

From what has been here observed, it will appear manifest 
to all, that the spirit in which the political education of the 
Romish clergy is conducted, is widely difierent from that in 
which their ecclesiastical principles are imparted, and there is 
very little reason to applaud the loyalty^ or the prudence, Which 
caused offers of foreign instruction to be declin^, if the system 
of education adopted at home is so constructed, and*so ^mini* 
stered, as to form a character in the Roman Catholic priests in 
Ireland, the most inimical to national peace and improvement; 
-to make them democrats in the state, and in the church 
intolerant bigots. 


Tructatns de 
P'cclfsiii Chriati 
ad usum Tbey- 
logiea Caridicfe- 
orum. 

Dublin 1795. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Roman Catholic Clergy ; Conduct of— during the 
Disturbances. 


D. O’CONNEJ., ESQ. 

DO you know, whether the clergy of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church in the parts of Munster with which you 
are acquainted, have made any exertions in maintaining 
the peace of the country ? 

Great, and constant; the clergy of the Catholic 
church, in Kerry, are^ unremitting in their exertions, 
whenever occasion requires, to preserve the peace. 

Are any particular instances present to your recollec- 
tion, in which their exertions have been of service ? 

In all cases where” disturbances broke out, I knew the 
Catholic clergy to take the :[pQSt zealous and active 
sures in their power to quell the disturbances. 

Have those exertions ever been at personal risk to 
themselves, or attended with fatal consequences to 
themselves? 

At personal risk certainly ; I do not recollect any 
case of fatal consequence in Munster, except, that in 
the county of Hmerick there was a Catholic priest shot 
by them^ upon his interfering tp prevent outrage or 
felony ; he was shot by Whiteboys or felons, 
was the case of Mr. Mulguiny ? 

Yes ; it also happened on the day that man was 
murdered between Tralee and Killarney, in January 
18212; his name was Brereton; at that period a Mr* 
O’Donnel, at Millstreet, was taken by the insurgents, 
who turned out on that occasi<m in open rebellion, mi 
was actually on his knees to be shot, the priest 
fortunately arrived, threw himself between, Mr* Q’Donnel 
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and the persons who were going to shoot hirn, and 
remfiined in that position with the utmost peril to him- 
self ; they repeatedly declared they would shoot him if 
he did not come from between them ; he protected, at his 
own personal risk, Mr. O’Dbnnel, who would certainly 
have been murdered if the priest had not done that. 

MAJOR GENERAL BOURKE. 

You found that the priests had the power of keeping jords, 
them (the peasantry) under, b^ their exhortations ? ^ 

I found that the priests had. that power when it was 
backed by the influence and authority of the resident 
gentry and magistrates ; but I also found, in a district 
near me, that where the priest had not the favour and 
assistance of the magistrates, h^ was not capable of 
maintaining the public peace. There was a very not- 
able instance in a parish not far from me, where the 
piiest in his exhortation to the people to maintain pub- 
lic tranquillity, was actually attacked at the altar, and 
but for the interference of a few of his friends> he pro- 
bably would have been ill-treated. .He made his escape 
under their protection. That gentleman Jias been heard 
to say, that if he had met with the same countenance 
and support that the magistracy and gentry gave to the 
Catholic clergy in other districts, the result would have 
been the same. After the , Insurrection Act was taken 
off the baronies where I live, the magistrates thought it 
expedient to publish an address tb the people of the 
district, thanking them for the good conduct tiiey had 
observed ; and in that paper attributing the tranquillity 
of the district to their having attended to the exhorta- 
tion of their clergy. 

You stated your residence to be jn the eastern part of 
the liberties of Limerick, and 'that* that was tranquil ; 
were the other parts of th^ liberties equally tranquil ? 

No ; they were not. 

To wlHrt: do you attribute the tranquillity of one, arid 
the revolt of the other ? 


K 
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I think we have more resident gentry in the part of 
the liberties where I live ; I think also a great deal may 
be attributed to the conduct of the Catholic clergyman 
of the parish to which I have before referred. The 
^county magistrates, at the ^time to which I allude, had 
no cpntroul over the liberties. It is by a late act that 
there have been justices of the peace appointed by the 
lord chancellor, for the city, therefore the same cause 
which may have preserved peace in the county, could 
not operate in the liberties, with rcsSpect to the ma- 
gistrates. 

You have a great many non-rcsiclents, have you not? 

We have. 

As there was no direction of the magistracy, at the 
time referred to, in the liberties, how came it that one 
part of the liberties was peaceable and the other was the 
reverse ? 

I should find it.diflScult to answer that question. 

Do you attribute it to the difference in the exertions 
of the magistrates in the one and the other? 

No; for there were the same magistrates in the one 
and the^other at that period. 

You. do not know any cause for that difference? 

I cannot assign any sufficient cause for the distur- 
bance of the other parts. 1 can for the tranquillity of 
the part where I reside. 

J. S. ROCHFORT, ESQ. 

Have you had occasion, as a magistrate, to form any 
opinion with respect to the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic clergy ? 

I think it has latterly been very much exerted to keep 
the country quiet; in my neighbourhood particularly. 
I think about three years ago the Ribbon system was 
getting into the country, and I think through the exer- 
tions of Dr. Doyle and his parish priests, it was 
checked. 
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Do you think those publications (" the letters signed 
J, K. L,) are of a character to be classed among Dr. 

Doyle's exertions to promote the tranquillity of the 
district ? 

I do not allude to them at all ; I do not think they 
were read or known by the people of the»country. 

Was his letter to Mr. Robertson at all known by the 
people of the country ? 

I think not. 

Do not the people collect, for the purpose of reading 
particular newspapers ? 

Whenever they can get a newspaper, they are very 
anxious for the news. 

In general they read what are called the Catholic 
newspapers ? 

Yes. 

Are you aware that that letter to Mr. Robertson was 
published in those papers ? 

Yes. 

And that extracts from the other letters have been 
published in the Irish papers ? 

Yes. 

Those, then; that were so publisiied, were probably 
read ? 

Of course ; they must have read them. 

RIGHT REVEREND DR, DOVLE. 

Are they (the Roman Catholic bishops) frequently in Lords, 

the habit of delegating that power, (of inflicting the 

• ^ Report, p.506. 

greater excommunication : ) 

No ; I cannot take upon myself to say that I have 
ever known in my life-time a ^ase, where the bishop 
delegated that power, except in the time of the White- 
boys in Ireland, when one of my predecessors delegated 
to the dean of his chapter, power to excommunicate 
them ; and in the year 1798, when Dr. Troy delegated to 
his priests, power to excommunicate or publish excom- 
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fhunic^ttions against persons concerned in the insurrec- 
tion of that time ; ^ut for individual crimes, I cannot at 
this moment charge my recollection with the time when 
a bishop has delegated that power: he always does 
exercise it jn person, lest the priest should abuse it. 

RIGHT REVEREND DR. MURRAY. 

You ai-e aware, that there have, been a variety of distur- 
bances in Ireland, from the year 1784 to the present 
time, at diffei^'ent periods; a pastoral letter was ad- 
dressed in the year 1784, by the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Ossory to his flock, in \yhich he states, We are 
much concerned to observe riot and disorder pervading 
many of our communiqp in several parts of this county 
and diocese ; they have presumed to administer oaths of 
combination, and proceeded to barbarous acts of outrage 
against the persons and property of several individuals ; 
in a word, they notoriously violate the most sacred 
laws, and equally despise the injunctions of their 
spiritual and temporal rulers ; we do hereby solemnly 
declare, in the name, and by the authority of our holy 
mother the church, that the association oaths usually 
taken by the misguided and unhappy wretches, called 
Whiteboys, are bonds of iniquity, and consequently 
unlawful, wicked. and ^amnable ; they are not therefore 
binding in any manner whatsoever;” do you know who 
was the Roman Catholic bishop of Ossory at the time ? 
Dr, Trby. 

Are you aware whether Dr. Troy received the thanks 
of- Mr. Secretary Orde, acting on the part of the Irish 
goyernment, for his exertions on that occasion ? 

1 jiave heard that he distinguished himself in oppos- 
ing the disturbances of that time, and that He did 
receive the thanks of the government. 

,J)o you believe that he received the thanks’of the 
^retary of State for Ireland; in words to this effect : 
i have his Excellency’s commands to assure ydii of 
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taken for the preservation of peace, and preventing the Keport^ pfsei. 
unhappy consequences which mus? follow from those P- 
wretched and designing people persisting in such out- 
rageous violation of the 1*^^ ? 

Yes ; I heard that he received the thanks of govern- 
ment in the terms stated. 

Ill the year 1 786 the disturbances which took place 
under the name of Whifeboys prevailed in the diocese 
of Ossory ? 

So I have heard ; I was not then in Ireland. 

Was Dr. Troy then bishop of Ossory ? 

He continued bishop of^Qssory till the year 1 787. 

A circular letter was addressed by the bishop of 
Ossory to his clergy, in the ibllowing terms : “ The 
Whiteboy oath is so far from being bindmg in con- 
science, that whoever obstinately adheres to the con- 
trary opinion is unworthy of Catholic communion, 
because he acts in direct and scaildalous opposition to 
the express command of God, the laws of the church, 
and the statutes of the realm ; ’’ that being the circular 
of the Roman Catholic bishop of Ossory, it must have 
been issued by Dr. Troy ? 

It must. 

What situation in the Roman Catholic church did 
Dr. Troy fill in the year 1793, at the time when the 
outrages were committed by persons calling themselves 
Defenders ? 

He was then Roman Catholic archbishop in Dublin. 

Then the following instructions from the Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Dublin proceeded from Dr. 

Troy : “ Our religion strictly forbids riot of any kind, 
and prudence dictates 'the mostV^ealous endeavour to 
prevent even the appearance of it.. We have recently, 
in conj^unction with solne of our venerable, bretl^en, 
expn^^sed our conscientious abhorrence of the outtages 
committed in some counties of this kingdom by pi^li- 
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cious and deluded persons of different religious per- 
suasions, styling themselves Defenders. We now 
repeat the same, and conjure you to promote the pub- 
lic peace by every means in your power, and to guard 
against the artifices of intriguing men, desirous to 
involve, you in sedition and tumult, in order to render 
our loyalty suspected, and our conduct odious to the 
best of Kings and to both Houses of Parliament ? '' 

He was then archbishop of Dublin. 

Have there been pastoral instructions addressed by 
Roman Catholic bishops and archbishops subsequently 
to that period, with the same object in view expressed 
in this. 

There certainly have. 

Was not there a pastoral letter of Dr. Doyle’s ad- 
dressed to his diocese in the commencement of the late 
disturbances ? 

There was a letter, w^hich produced a very powerful 
and happy effect on ’ihe minds of the people. 

Did his diocese remain tranquil ? 

I think in general it did. 

RIGHT llEV. J. MAGAURIN, D. D. 

Have you any doubt, from the communications that 
you have received from the magistrates of the county 
of Longford, and mote particularly from Lord Forbes, 
that the magistracy of the county of Longford attribute 
the tranquillity of the county, in a very considerable 
degree, to the cordial co-operation which exists between 
the justices of the peace and the Roman Catholic 
clergy ? 

I do believe it is a general feeling. I think I get 
more credit myself^ perhaps, than I deserve, but it is 
a general feeling ; much credit is due to Lord Forbes. 

Is there, generally" speaking, a cordial communica- 
tion between the two sects in the county of Longford ? 

There is no open hostility, but there is a something 
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of a heat of mind, or an irritation, but there is nothing 
of a violent nature. 


REV. JOHN KEILY. 


Did the magistrates of tlfe county of Cork expres^i 
their opinion upon the conduct of any number of the 
Catholic clergy ? 

At a meeting of a lar| 2 ;e body of magistrates at Fer- 
moy, the high sheriff ibr the time. General Barry, 
being in the chair, a resolution of thanks to the Roman 
(Catholic clergy passed that meeting ; and I said to the 
meeting, that it was better for the purposes of tran- 
quillity that tliiit resolution should not be published ; 
for I submitted, it was better that the people should 
understand that we were actiilg from a desire to do 
what was right ratlier than from any huT&an respect, 
and that we could be more eftbctual in our sphere, by 
not directing the public attention to us, and in conse- 
quence the resolution was not jjiiblished ; the meeting 
deferred to the \ie\v I took of it, and the thanks were 
as effectual, in respect to our feelings, as if they had 
been published. 

Arc you well acquainted with other parishes than 
your own ? 

I am. 
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With some of the disturbed imrishes ? 

With some of the disturbed pari-shes.* 

Do you think it possible that many dis^turbances 
could take place, or that combinations amongst the 
inhabitants of a parish could take place, without such 
combinations being known to the Catholic priest ? 

I certainly thiqk that they could, and 1 have exerted 
myself to know from the Catho*lic priests, what com- 
binations were within their parishes, and I conscien- 
tiously believe I got from them whatever information 
they had upon the subject, and they regretted the 
existence of disturbances very mucli. 

K4 
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Do you find fliat the Catholic priests, with whom 
you communicated, were not aware of the existence of 
illegal combination^ in their parishes ? 

I am aware that the Catholic priests knew that com- 
binations existed to a great^degree, but that they were» 
not acquainted with the nature and details of these; 
and that it was the object of the combination to keep 
tiielii from the view of the Qatholic priests ; there is 
a distinction always to be, made between what a Catho- 
lic priest can communicate, and what is incommuni- 
cable. 

Did you, or did the other priests with whom you 
communicated, find that persons whom they suspected 
to be so engaged absented themselves from their 
religious duties ? 

It is a qhestion that we could not entertain; no 
priest can say who goes to confession to him, or who 
does not. 

Did they frequent the chapels? 

Undoubtedly they did frequent the chapels. I was 
when ttfe first Bible meeting took place, and 
I thought so little of it at the time, that I passed by 
one of the meetings, because I conceived that party 
business works a great deal from the fuel administered 
on the one side and the other ; and I conceive, that 
the less attention a sensible man pays to it, the sooner 
it will be over. 

Is that a general maxim among the priesthood? 

Indeed I' do not know ; I found the priesthood very 
reluctantly entering upon it. There was one period 
when strict loyalty, and a wish for peace and tran- 
<]fuilUty, and mutual good feeling, ^was the general 
principle of action among them, 

llEV. THOMAS COSTELLO. 

Was not the district of country about you disturbed 
)!^42 o. Si good deal ? 
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. About me it was, but not my own parish. i8S3 

Did you take any part with respect to assisting, in Report! p. 4*o. 
suppressing those disturbances ? 

Yes ; they commenced swearing in my parish ; and 
on discovering those persorfe who had been proposing 
those oaths, (there were particularly thref in nu^ftber), 

I applied to them at their own houses, and with the 
assistance of general Bourke, who visited them with 
me, we induced them to acJ:nowledge their fault, to 
give up the arms that they had, and intended, as they; 
acknowledged, to use for bad purposes, to take the 
oath of allegiance, and to promise future good conduct. 

This entirely suppressed the swearing in that quarter 
of the parish. 

Had you any other opportunity of assisting the sup- 
pressing the disturbances ? 

At one time those disturbances had reached the 
bounds of the parish in all directions, and I assembled 
the people in the chapel. The rector of the parish 
attended, now the bishop of Limerick, and general 
Bourke attended ; and the people entered into resolu- 
tions to disclose, either to the magistracy or to me, any 
symptoms of this kind that should appear in T:he neigh- 
bourhood, or the names of any idle or suspicious 
individuals that might be passing through the country. 

Besides that, I had confidential persons in the other 
quarters of the parish, who would, let me know imme- 
diately if those persons had proposed oaths, or caused 
any disturbance in their neighbourhood. LVom this 
T was prepared, whenever I found they attempted an 
aitack on the parish, to exhort the following Sunday 
pn this subject; and the people, attentive to my ad-^ 
vice, and to that of my curate, Resisted any attempt^ 
made to seduce them into disturbance. 
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26 April UJ 25 . Do you IcBow of awiy priests, by preachments or other- 

Report, p. 604. wise, exhorting the people to insurrection and tumult 
or disloyalty ? 

I never did ; and I know, on the contrary, that at all 
other times, I mean the former disturbances, and 
Whiteboys and Threshers, Siq. I know that they did 
most seriously oppose them. 

Of late ? 

Of late I can say nothing. I am not at all in the 
councils of those men ; and they have been so often 
disappointed about the Catholic questioi'., and particu- 
p. 605. larly the refusal by your lordshi))s of granting to the 
English Catholics the putting them on a footing with 
them, I ^edare to God, they do not seem the same 
people they did when I first knew them. I will not 
venture to give any evidence about the present race of 
priests. 

Comm. Have any instances come to your knowledge, in 

which the Catholic clergy have taken any part in pro- 
moting discontent, and exciting the people to resist the 
Government ? 

A great deal. I do believe there is not a parish in 
the county in which I live, that the clergy are not in- 
ducing, as far as ever,Jthey can, the people to maintain 
the present quiet, with a view to future mischief, 
p. 30. There was a priest lived near my house, of the name 
of Ward; I heard, that he preached from his altar in 
the presence of an officer, who was a Roman Catholic, 
and I sent it to government, and the sermon was this ; 
he told them to be quiet, and not to go about knocking 
their heads against the wall, and doing no good in the 
world, and doing nothing but mischief ; that nothing 
could be the consequence of thht, but the discomfiture 
that they always had; that if they were quiet, and 
would follow their leaders and their guides, they would 
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lead them to liberty ; and we will lead you, said he, 
to the recovery of those lands that were taken from 
you formerly by soldiers and maraudAs. 

Have any proceedings been taken by the King’s go- Lords, 
vetnment in consequence of*that information so sent to 
them? 

No; but I very often spoke to the government about 
it, and advised them to proceed. 

But none in point of fact hs^ve been taken ? 

No; the priest went, I understand, and took his 
oath since, that he had not preached such a sermon. 

I know not whether he did or not; but I know that 
Mr. Barrett, cjuarter-master of the South Mayo militia, 
swore he had, and that I bound him over to prosecute, 
and sent the information to*«the King’s government. 

Have you given this priest any opportunity of vin- 
dicating his character from the accusation of this 
quarter-master ? 

So far as never concealing tha^ I had taken it, and 
offering to give him a copy of it, or to any one who 
chose it, and there it is now upon my responsibility as 
a magistrate, which he can take whenever he pleases. 

He can indict the man for perjury, ‘or bring an action 
for false accusation. 


REV. T. W. DIXON. 


Was there ever any signification -to the priests, that 

the bishops disapproved of their resistance to civil May is, 1825. 

■i - . 1 0 ^ Report, p. 80r. 

disturbance ! t r 


That presses upon a point which I can identify with 
myseif. I recollect that disturbance began to make 
its way into the part of the country where I had some p, sos. 
jurisdiction then, into my parish, and I suggested to 


the Roman Catholic bishop that it would be very ex- 
pedient, and I thought the dirty of every priest to 
identify himself as much as possible with the preser- 
vation of the peace of the country, and to coutribute 
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the influence which from his station be had over the 
people to the assistance of the civil ma.gi^rate. The 
reply I got was, "What have you to do with the civil 
magistrate ? let them look after the peace of the coun- 
try, You have your duty,’^ 

Th^t reply, was from your bishop ? 

Yes. 

At what period was that ? 

I think it was early in th^ year 1817, ^^hout a year 
prior to my leaving the communion of the church of 
Rome. 

Can you state a single instance within your own 
knowledge, of that oath taken by the priests to the 
Pope having interfered practically with the oath taken 
to the King ? 

I am driven in answer to your lordships question to 
what I should rather avoid ; but I consider it my duty 
to state, that I have known a priest to have interfered 
with his people in organizing them in the Ribbon sys- 
tem. I have ascertained that from the people. 

REV. M. O’SULLIVAN. 

Dll) the priests generally exert themselves to keep 
down the disturbances in your part of the country? — 
Indeed, I think not. 

Do you consider that they have had power to keep 
down those disturbances, if they had exerted them- 
selves?— No, I do not; the impression on my mind with 
respect to the priests wasf that at the time when the 
disturbances commenced, the influence of the Roman 
Catholic clergy was very much on the decline ; and, 
although they could increase it by seeming to sympa- 
thise with the people, and by accommodating themselves 
to the discontented spirit in their minds, I am eq^nally 
confident that they had no sWh influence as woidd , 
have enabled them to suppress the disturbances* , 

Do you: think the disturbances were increased in 
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<3egree by the appearance of sympathy evinced by the 
priests for person that were conce^ped in them?— t 
cannot undertake to say that they were increased ; I 
state the fact, that the priests did at the time ex- 
press sympathy for the people’s sufferings ; it is for the* 
committee to judge whether, under such ciVcumstdIhces, 
the disturbances must not have been increased. 

Will you explain wha^ you mean by their sympa- 
thising with the people ? — Thb people felt themselves 
oppressed by the severe exactions under which they 
considered themselves to be labouring, and the priests 
frequently spoke as if they felt in the same manner ; as 
if they felt that the people were oppressed. 

Do you mean by sympathising with the people, that 
the priest went the extent of endeavouring Jo confirm 
the people in their discontent, with the view of regain- 
ing their influence? — No, I do not mean to state that; 

I mean to state simply, that the priests spoke of the 
distresses under which the people were labouring, and 
the oppressions to which they were obliged to submit, 
and spoke of them as if they felt in the same manner as 
the people felt. 

You stated, that the priests accommodated them- 
selves to the feelings of the people who were creating ' 
those disturbances ; what did you mean by that? 

I can speak, in a great measure^ from no more than 
very well-authenticated reports, that priests, from the 
altar, inveighed against the severity of landlords in the' 
collection of their rents, and of tithe-gatherers in the 
coHection of tithes. I had heard it reported of one 
particular Roman Catholic priest, that he had been, 
Sunday after Sunday, speaking in, this manner. This 
was TCported to me on such authority as I could 
scarcely doubt ; but aftfrwards ah occurrence took 
plkei' i^hich made it still more*probable, and this 
was a letter which I saw from the priest to the Pro- 
teitfcht 'mihirtet of Hhe parish^^ commanding hitn to 
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Comm. dismiss his tithe proctor, and to lower the rates of 
April 26, 1825. tithes 5 and concluding with a declaration, '' that the 
evils of the country had arisen from his predecessor's 
conduct ; and, in consequence of the severe exactions 
. of tithe in that parish, they had to deplore the loss of a 
number of their fine young men, who were now exiles 
and slaves m a foreign land these were men who had 
been tried burning a dispensary, had pleaded guilty, 
and had their punishment commuted for transportation. 

When yOu say, that the priest commanded the clergy- 
man of the parish, what do you mean by the word 
command ? 

A very imperative order* to him ; a letter addressed 
in a very commanding tone, directing him to lower the 
rate of tithes, and to\iismiss his proctor. 

Upon what claim was that command founded ? 

No other claim could be supposed, than that the 
priest could wield the people against him. 

Was there any threat in the letter, that he would 
wield the people ? 

No threat; but I mentioned the letter, because I 
thought it made more probable the evidence which 
. I before receive*d. 

Wus it more riian an exhortation and recommenda- 
tion? 

It certainly was ‘not given in a friendly" manner ; 
it was giverf in a very imperious manner, as a master, 
would, command his servant I should also mention 
this: he accused the predecessor of this clergyman 
of having been the cause of all the disturbances in the 
country, and it was only a fortnight before the date of 
his letter that I had met him at dinner at the house of 
the gentleman whom he accused, where he appeared to 
be all courtesy and kindness. The clergyman whom 
he accused told me* (and he was a man of strict vera- 
city), that his mode of proceeding with regard to tithe 
was this ; he sent for the priest of the parish, showed 

7 
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him his tithe valuation; directed him to state whfeHier 
there was any man who could not afford to pay, and the 
priest had, at their last settlement, stated to him, there 
is not a man named in your books who cannot better 
afford to pay your tithe tl?an you to lose it. I relate 
that on the authority of the clergyman. 

The committee having been informed &f various in- 
stances in v/hich priests jhave successful^ attempted to 
keep their parishes quiet. Should you Tbe disposed to 
believe the possibility of that, from what you have 
heard ? 

From what I have heard, I should be disposed very 
much to doubt the possibility ; I myself heard of pa- 
rishes having been kept quiet by the exertions of the 
priests, and, upon inquiry into t&e cases, I never found 
reason to believe the truth of the assertion; I found 
that there were other causes contributing to the quiet 
of the parish beside those exertions. I should also ob- 
serve, that when I say, 1 do not think that the Roman 
Catholic clergy were instrumental in suppressing the 
disturbances, I allude to the period at which the dis- 
turbances were most violent. I think that afterwards, when 
the government adopted decisive measures, when they 
filled the country with troops, and established means of 
protection to the people, then the disturbers began to 
feel their power less than they art first thought it ; and 
then I think the Roman Catholic clerg 3 rj from the altar, 
spoke of peace and good will, when the Government 
had succeeded in suppressing the disturbances. 

You state, that there is a distinction between the 
opinions entertained by the Roman Catholic laity, and 
those entertained by the Roman Catholic clergy ? 

Oh ! yes ; the respectable class of the Roman 
Catholic laity are, generally speaking, quite untinged 
with that political feeling which their religion might 
infuse into them, and the very lowest classes would be 
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ifei by the priest of the perish, perhaps with as mtidi 
^ect as they would be led by the Pope ; but at present 
there is between the higher classes, and those which 
are very low, a class of persons becoming influential in 
.rile Roman Catholic body, w^ho did not at all apply 
theitiselyes to political concerns before ; and this mid- 
dle class is that to which I look with most apprehen- 
skm for what is to be the futii|re fate of Ireland. They 
are persons who are influenced by radical principles, 
and by that which is most rancorous in the Roman 
Catholic system. This is a class which had very little 
auriiority in former times ; but I think, from the forma- 
tion of committees latterly, (the committees branching 
out from the Roman Catholic association, and held in 
little country towns and country villages,) those men 
have acquired an importance in their own eyes, which 
they had not before, and the gentry, I think, in some 
instances, contributed to increase it, finding them ser- 
viceable for their party purposes ; and now riiat class 
of men, the class below the gentry of the Roman 
Cariiolics, tind above the mere plebeians, h the class 
whi<^, I think, will be most dangerous. 

' Do you conceive, that in the eveftt of the priests 
taking any particular bhe aipon religious or political 
subjects, that the difference of opinion between them 
and the laity is so great, as to induce a separation on the 
past of the priests, and that they wpuld^ ultimately lead 
the laitjr with them ? 

1 think they wouh} lead t#o of the classes I men- 
tioned, and that they would not lead the Roman 
Catholic gentry; but I am confident that th^y Wo^iA 
lead the middle class, and the lower class ; that is to 
say, provided the ^man Catholic clergy did not take 
aside which would be favourable. to the. estabiisbed 
dovemmtnt.' 

Do you think, t^t if the higher oftlir of 
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Catholic gentry were to oppoae the priests^ they wotdd 
have it in their power to overcome the influence of the 
priests over the lower orders ? 

Not now; the Roman Catholic gentry have not that 
power now ; I think they &ad such a power at one 
period, but I do not think they have it nqw; the rpeo- 
ple have felt their strength too much. 

The power of the Roman Catholic gentry is greatly Lord*, 
dimintahed. 

Why do you think so ? 

From my personal observatibn, I think the causes 
why it is diminished are these: that the poor have not 
found the Roman Catholic gentry, perhaps I might say 
any gentry, very well disposed towards procuring com- 
forts for them; and they find that* the priests, I will not 
say joined themselves in the plans, but at least sym- 
pathised with the passions of the people. By these 
means the priests and the poor people have made, 
what I may call, a party, that defies the power of the 
gentry. I think, at one time, the gentry of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion had the power of doing a great 
deal of good in Ireland ; but at that timlh the^ looked 
upon the priests with a feeling which Vas almost dis- 
dain. The priests, in consequence, finding themselves 
exiled from all connexion with the gentry, saw that 
they must make a party with the people, or. have no 
party whatever ; and this union of the priests with the 
lower orders, has formed and given power to a garty in 
Ireland, which did not exist fifteen jears ago. 

You speak that froni your own knowledge ? 

FiX>ni my ow^,,observa^^ in the south o[ Ireland. 


General Observations. 

Fiwi the evid^ce respectii^ the conduct of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, during the late disturbances in Ireland^ and for 
^me Jiitie previous, it does not appear that they took, speak- 
ing ^nbrally, any part in organizing an insurrection, nor can 
it be inferred, that they opposed general and effectual check 
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to the enterprises of the diseffected. This line of conduct ap» 
pears very dissimilar to that which it said was pursued by the 
same body upon former occasions. We are informed by Doctor 
Diiyle^ that, in the time of the Whiteboy disturbances, and 
in the year 1798, Roman Catholic prelates delegated to inferior 
clergy the extraordinaiy pow^r of pronouncing ‘‘ the greater 
excommunication against the members of lawless associations, 
and that no such power was delegated upon the occasion of the 
late disorders ; not even when it appeared on the most couclu-» 
Sive evidence, that an extensive conspiracy was actually or* 
ganized for the massacre of tlie Protestants, and the subversion 
of the government. It is not either found in evidence, that the 
persons engaged in that cqnspiracy, or those who perpetrated 
the atrocities by which the south of Ireland was afflict^, were 
placed, by the bishops themselves, under the sentence of the 

greater excommunication/’ It cannot be imagined that this 
deficiency in evidence could be an accidental omission, as, even 
though- it were possible that so important a testimony might 
otherwise be forgotten, a question proposed to Mr, O’Driscol, in * 
the committee of the House of Lords, which sat in 1824, would 
show the aicessity of producing it, if it could be procured. 

J.O.DBISCOL, ESQ. 

Lords, Have they ever eiccommunicrated any persons guilty 

Rejjori, p.4i8. of disturbances ? — No, I do not recollect whether there 
has been an instance of that kind : I do not say there 
has not Ijeeti instances, but I never heard of one. 

This question and reply would have been sufficient to prove 
to the Roman Catholic clergy and their friends, the importance 
of adducing some instances of excommunication for political 
offences, if such were be found. But it was not thought ne* 
cessary to inquire after evidence of such conduct, l^cause 
Doctor Doyle had (in a passage already quoted) warned the 
British government, and instructed the Irish people, that no 
such testimony was to be found, or to be expected. If a re*, 
bellion were raging from Carrickfergus to Cape Clear, no sen- 
tence of excommunication would ever be fulminated by a Ca^olic 
prelate.” Again, therefore, Doctor Doyle’s avowed publica- 
tion may be received as subsidiary to his evidence before the 
parliamentary committees, and then the information commas 
uicated by him respecting the political conduct of the Roman 
Catholic clergy will be this; tha| in the time of the Whiteboy 
disturbances the ofienders were excommunicated, that the m- 
surgents in the rebell^i of 1798 were excommunicated, and 
that those who were maturing the more abominable rihbofi 
conspiracy were spared. It is here deserving of notice, 
one species of censure was visited on the persons concerned in 
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the diaotders lately suppressed, at least, so we are instructed by 
the p^toral letter of Doctor Doyle ; but it is very remarkable, 
that the censure inflicted was that precisely by which those 
against whom it was pronounced could not be affected. Td 
prove this, two passages shall be quoted here ; one from the 
pastoral address delivered as evioence by Doctor Murray ; one 
from the printed evidence of Doctor Doyle. Have the 
clergy, priests and bishops, with one voice, condemned you ? 
Has one of you ever been permitted to partake of a sacrament 
in your church, who has not first renounced these associations.*' 
(Pastoral Letter.) “ The perst)ns*wJio entered into conspiracies 
of that kind uniformly absented themselves from confession." 

From this it appears, that those ♦^ho were engaged in a con<> 
spiracy against the laws had voluntarily withdrawn themselves 
from the only sacrament, in the ^ministration of which the 
priests could be officially assured, that they were excluded from 
a religious rite. It does not therefore readily appear, to what 
purpose Doctor Doyle demands of men who had withdrawn 
themselves from the rites of Uie church, whether they had been 
permitted to participate in a sacrament, from which, •he informs 
us, they had of themselves uniformly abstained. Ib^ppears by 
the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Kelly, that they attended in the 
chapels. It has not been given in evidence, that any clergy- 
man refused to administer the sacramy^nbof marriage, until he 
had been previously satisfied that there was no engagement to 
an illegal association, which would prove an impediment. It 
does not appear, that a man by incurring the guilt of insur- 
rection, forfeited his claim to the consolations oY religion, if his 
life were sacrificed to public justice. What? was it,* then, he 
suffered from the censure of his church, by engaging in a most 
wicked and pitiable conspiracy ? Privation of two sacraments, 
penance, and the eucharist ; and from these he had of himself 
determined to abistain. The energies o&the church of Rome in 
Ireland appear to have been put forth more zealously on other 
occasions. In the enforcement of the- Catholic Rent" the 
zeal of the priesthood appears more conspicuous, and their mea-^ 
sures more decisive and effectual. In a letter from Mr. Blacker, 
the following passage may be found : 

At Skibbereen quarter sessions the people were all examined' 
as' to their having subscribed or not, and they generally an- 
s#erdd that they had, for they were ordered from the altar to 
db' so^ and not permitted afterwards to 'enter the chapel until 
they had subscribed, and those who neglected to do so were 
obh^d to say their prayers ab the outside of <he chapel." 

It seems an invidious distinction in 'favour of Ribbonmtti, 
Ifeat they should bd admitted within the chapel, from which 
persons unwilling or unable to pay ** the Rent," were ex- 
chided ; Uitd if the Ribbon men were indulged in this privilege, 
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from a hope that they might be reclaimed, it is strange that 
they vrere not addressed by their pastors in something of a mope 
solemn tone, when ^e censures already inflicted were found to 
have fallen so lightly. Doctor Doyle states, that he cannot 
recollect an instance in which a bishop delegated to his clergy 
the power to prononnce the ^eater excommunication for any 
•individual offence ; but there is on record a very remarkable 
instance of such a delegation. It is that which is given in the 
pastoral letter of Doctor Hussey, Roman Catholic bishop of 
Waterford, addressed to his clergy in 1797. He desires them 
to insist on having the childre;i of Roman Catholics withdrawn 
from schools which they think dangerous to their religious 
pnnciples, commanding them, if the parents refuse to obey, to 
deny them the sacraments, and if they persevere in their re- 
Lords, fusal, to denounce them; thus, according to Doctor Doyle, 

p. 505 . putting forth the whole terrors of the church, and causing to 

the denounced person, he has no doubt,*" serious injury. And 
this awful and extraordinary power, which a bishop delegated 
to his clergy in 1797> fdr a purpose which might be most in- 
jurious to the state, the bishops, in 1821, would neither delegate 
nor exercise for the purpose of breaking up a very alarming 
confederacy. “ Remonstrate '* Doctor Hussey directs “ with 
any parent, who will be feo criminal as to expose his offspring 
to those places of education, where his religious faith or morals 
are likely to be perverted. If he will not attend to your re- 
monstrances, refuse him the participation of Christ’s body : if 
he still continue obstinate, denounce him to the church, in 
order that, according to God's commandment, he be considered 
as a heathen and a publican.^" — (Pastoral Address, 1797.) 

When this passage is compared with the menace contained 
in Doctor Doyle's address to Mr. Robertson, it will be found to 
illustrate in a very striking manner the principles which have 
been already adverted to, as governing the system according to 
which the education of Roman Catholic priests is conducted. 
If a parent presume to exercise his right of judgment in select- 
ing a school for his child, and that the choice he makes is not 
approved by his priest, he shall be visited with the heaviest 
sentence which the church of Rome, in this country, can inflict ; 
and if he enter into an association where he conspires against 
the life of the king, and if he spread over the whole face of his 
country the abominations and the miseries of war ; if, by his 
mbans, rebellion rage •from Carrickfergus to Cape Clear, nb 
prelate will fulminatd an excommunication against him. Bo 
much for the jealousy with whicjj the church of Rome guat^ 
her own usurpations, and for the composure and disinteresft^* 
ness in wliich she contemplates the probabilities of war bctWeen 
the sovereign and his subjects. 

Much has been said of the pastoral letter which Doctor 
addressed to his clergy, directing them to warn thehr'flockk 
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against the temptations to sedition by which they were ^con- 
tinually assailed. The Editor does not feel himself called upon 
to pronounce a judgment on the spirit in wfiich the address was 
conceived, but he cannot have the slightest hesitation in 
affirming, that that letter, considered in connection with the 
circumstances under which it appeared, and the circumstances 
which followed it, did not effect, and was noU calculated to 
effect any real service to the country. In order to suppojrt 
such an opinion, it is expedient briefly to inquire what it is 
which an enemy to the peace and improvement of Ireland 
would desire, and what he would* very anxiously deprecate. 
He would desire that a spirit of disaffection and insubordinatiop 
should strengthen itself in his coniitrymen's hearts, and he 
would deprecate their rising in open rebellion, so long as the 
Government was strong enough, to defeat them ; he would be 
solicitous that every topic, calculated to keep discontent alive, 
should be always present to their minds ; he would be desirous, 
if he dared not boldly assail the majesty of the state, that acts 
should be committed, and feelings should be manifested, by 
which the minds of those in authority might be made at least 
to feel disquiet; but nothing would be farther from^Ms wishes, 
because nothing would be more likely to confound his plans, 
than that the unhappy creatures whom his arts had misled, 
should present themselves in a force and*a form in which their 
abortive insurrection could be easily crushed. And what would 
his advice be, if it were demanded, and given ? It would be, 
cherish the remembrance of your wrongs, but dg not rise in open 
war to avenge them ; retain your purposes, retain yom arms, but 
be not hurried into a premature and hopeless rebellion.” 

When these considerations are kept in mind, it is very pos- 
sible, that an advice to withdraw from an illegal association 
may not afford satisfactory assurance, that the advice is calcu- 
lated to be a public benefit. It is ftot with an intent dis- 
parage any efforts to tranquillize the country^ or even pre^ 
serve the fives of those who would disturb it, that these remarh^ 
are offered ; but as, from a view of the evidence offered before 
the parliamentary committees, and the acknowledged and dd- 
libemte publications of some of the witnesses, a line of conduct 
is. here attributed to the Roman Catholic clergy, from which 
certain persons undertake to say this pastoral a^ress is remoto^ 
it becomes the duty of the Editor to sta^ his opinion, that such 
^ address may, without the slightest .impropriety, be con- 
^^fired a from that system, according to which the con* 

il^U^ .9)[ the ,Ho^ish clergy in Ireland appears to be regulated. 

to be, to persuade the people 
that they should cease to attend the meetings of illegal societies, 
discontinue the system of outrage wbicb 
h^bee^;^Ut opemt^.on. They are instructed, that the Govern* 
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mei^ is powerful enot^h to suppress their weak eflbrts against 
it ; that the conseqOiijl^ of continued tnanifestatiohs of laN^less* 
ness will be, that &e Orange societies shall revive^ and that 
there may be a repetition of the horrors to which this country 
had been subjected in former Jays ; that, independently of their 
inability to withstand the power of Government at the present 
the circumstances attending His Majesty^s gracious visit 
to Ireland, serve to render their conspiracy particularly odious ; 
and that the disturbers, knowing their own weakness, are not 
to rely Upon prophecies sillily explained by Pastorini, for a 
promise of succour from heaven. The letter also declares, 
that in .general the disturbers were not those whom poverty had 
rendered desperate, and that those who were in want could not 
adopt a means better calculated to defeat all efforts for their re- 
lief, than the disturbances in which they were compelled to 
engage. Such are the instructions contained in the pastoral 
address, and even if, in the abstract, their propriety were 
unquestionable, there is^ nevertheless, reason to regret, that 
some additional suggestions do not appear, the omission of 
which, it 'is not too much to say, defeats the good which 
might otherwise be expected to result from the advice 
given. The disturbers are not directed to surrender their 
arms ; they are not directed to give information of the extent 
and designs of the conspiracy ; they are not instructed, that 
they have to fear the heavy censures of their clergy ; they are 
not taught, that their church, having long sought their amend* 
inent by gentlej* means, now puts forth the strength which had 
been withhelcj. and separates from the body of the faithful those 
whose principles aVid conduct are bringing obloquy upon it. It 
was desirable that Some declarations of this nature should have 
been madC^Jbecause, if they had, obedience to the orders of 
the b^hop jivbuldthqve^k^ to results permanently useful to the 
country. If the Srips ® were given up, there would be some 
assurandja hf . t^'an^utlllity ; . and if the conspirators against the 
peace oPtfieir cbuhtry knew that the dhurch to which they be* 
longer} c^mmahdcd, that the civil jnagistrate should be infonned 
of all evil designs, they would, in proportion to their reverence 
for the church, lose their confidence in each other ; and ^eir 
repugnance tathe being accounted informers wohld be over* 
home, by the distrust in which each man regarded his asso- 
ciates, and by the rei^ect which was univ^^^ feh for the 
directions under which they were to act* But these directions 
were not ^iven, nor did the church of Rome pronounce that it 
would inflict its heaviest punishftiente on otetinate 
and accordingly such offenders may have regarded the advice 
contained in the pastoral address as intended for' thrfr own 
exclusive benefit, and may have imagined !that ihey obdyed the 
letter and the spirit of the injunctiotis, if they postponed ' the 
execution of designs which they still entertained, to a season 
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when they might with greater probability of success en^avour 
toefiectthem. 

llie time, too, at which the address aji^lared, was calcplated to 
direct the minds of an ingenious and somewhat sophistical pea* 
santry to form such conclusions. About a fortnight before it 
appeared, the existence of the conspiracy was made known, on ^ 
the trial of certain persons who were convicted of administering 
illegal oaths. At this trial it was declared, on*evidence,^that a 
design was ente^ined among a large body of persons, styling 
themselves Hibbonmen, to massacre the Protestants, and over* 
throw the Government. Lvidenjce of the same nature as that 
given before the parliamentary committees by Majors Warbur* 
ton and Wilcocks, of a communication between the Radicals in 
England and the Irish disturbers, was also sent to tbe jury. 
The intention, it was sworn, was, that if the queen were con- 
victed, notices were to be given as if an insurrection were on 
the point of breaking out in Ireland, in order that tbe military 
might be withdrawn from England^ so as to allow opportunity 
there for the commencement of disturbances. Disclosures of 
this nature having been made on tbe trial, tha peasantry of 
Ireland, whose attachment to simple truth isj^very weak, 
might attribute the publication of the Pastoral Address to 
a necessity laid on the Roman Catholic bishops, of appeasing 
suspicions which the Government might have admitted, and 
in this spirit, they would attach great importance to the lenient 
terms in which the document was couched, and would discover 
with legal acuteness, and c6nsider as explanatory of Doctor 
Doyle's motives, the fact, that the letter Vhich commanded 
submission to particular orders, declswred ne'^^rtbeless no 
penalty to be inflicted in case of disobedience* 

It might not, perhaps, be considered candid . to put forward 
suppositions like these, if a judgment were tp bo formed from 
the Pastoral Address alone ; but if •it « jfhat while one 
mode was adopted to caution the peaJahCr;^jagaihBt a rebellion 
which must end in the ruin of their ^plan^^^no mo^s left 
untried to keep alive in them a disposition in whicl^lihey would 
always feel discontented with the laws ; and if the disturbers 
dnd Doctor Doyle acting this double part, it is then surely not 
uncharitable to suppose, that they will judge of tlie meaning of 
one part of the conduct, by the other which they can more 
easily cpinprehend, and will conclude, that rebellion is at 
present unwise, but that whenever it can be engaged in 
with a hope of success, it is justifiable. That such was the 
cppduct of Doctor Doylei his pwn words shall be the proof; — 

We will never cease, my lord, whilst our tongues can move, 
dr pur ppps can write, to keep alive in the whole empire, as well 
as m^ our own people, a sense of the wrongs we suffer, and to 
exhibit to an indignant world all the privations we endure* 

L4 
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Our fetti^rs ^gire tpo galling, our chain3 are too cloeely rivettelti 
dlir keepers are too un&eling, for us to remain silent, or permit^ 
them t 6 enjoy repos#. This b the declaration of bb in- 
tesftions and conduct, which ^Doctor Doyle makea, - ad- 
dmssing himself to the Lord (t Lieutenant of Ireland. He 
wlit keep alive in bis own people a sense of the wrongs 
they puffer, ^ and, perhaps fabricate more ; at least, his no- 
tions t^pecting these wrongs are peculiar, as may be col- 
le^tied from a passage contained in a letter to ‘‘ Hb Grace 
the Protestant Archbishop of Qublin,*' and bearing date 
October 29th, 1822, preceding by three weeks the Pas- 
tot^l Address :t — Yet Judge Blackstone teacheth, and all 
allow, that the legislature, in enacting Jaws of tribute, nei- 
ther binds, nor intends to bind, the conscience of the sub- 
ject; and hence, no man he^tates to withhold his taxes 
until called upon for payment ; and theie are many in 
England, and here, who would not hesitate to evade or 
infringe the laws of tribute, could they do so with impu- 
nity ; but with how much ^ better plea can the ragged pea- 
sant evade or* infringe that law which takes from him the 
produce of hb field, the fruits of his industry, and gives him 
nothing in return.” Whether this strange opinion of Judg^ 
Blackstone has been made known by any written document, 
or has been learned fiom oral tradition only, is not stated. 
If such an opinion be imputed to him, because he marks a 
distinction between positive offences (which he takes care to 
describe under the name of frauds) and natural crimes, it is 
a very unjustifiable calumny ; and if there occur in any part of 
his writings^ a distinct recognition of the doctrine imputed 
to him, one might have expected, that, if quoted by a Christian 
bishop, it would bave been quoted for purposes of reprobation. 
But whatever the opinion of Judge Blackstone may have been, 
the decision of Doctor Doyle is unequivocal, that a peasant in 
evading or infringing ceitain laws is not committing a moral 
offence ; and as, from the declaration made to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, we^are justified in believing, that principles like these 
were enfi^rced in the pulpit and confessional, as well as avowed 
to the Government through the public press, it cannot be consi- 
dered uncharitable to conclude, that the peasantry regarded the 

Pastoral Address” rather as a caution against rousing the 
whole force of the law, than as a dissuasive from infringing it. 

At the time^ too, wben^fhe address appeared, a friar, who had 
been ** interdicted” for preaching a seditious sermon,! waa 
delivering a course of lectures of a idiaracter highly objectioli- 


* Vmdication, Ac. by J. K. L. p.45. 
i Dublin Even. Post, Nov. 7. 6822. 

t Dublin Even. Post, Dec* 12, 1822. 
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able» Upon these lectures, the Editor of the Dublin Eventng 
Post, (a paper which, it need not be rem^rjced, has always been 
considered as the organ of the Roman Catholic body), is con* 
strained to pronounce a very aevere judgment, calling upon 
those who have authority, to* interfere, declaring it to be 
" his solemn opinion,^' that dreadful^ consequences will ensue ‘‘ if 
such pestilent and abominable incentives to blood be not met by 
those who have the power to arrest the fatality,” and declaring 
himself sorry to find, that by means of these discourses, the 
fiend of theological rancour had been roused,” and that the 
preacher had succeeded in his* endeavours ” to an extent 
which he could not have supposed, but which high Catholic 
authority assures him is unprecedented.”* The prelates, how* 
ever, did not interfere, and Father Hayes preached his ser* 
mons, and printed them, and had them extensively circulated 
through the country; and when discourses of such a nature 
were addressed to people under thei name of religion, and 
sanctioned by the permission of I^man Catholic bishops, 
and doctrines respecting political justice such as Qpctor Doyle 
entertains, zealously, as be declares, exhibited aud enforced, 
it is certainly not being very incredulous, to suppose that the 
Pastoral Address could have had but little influence in counter- 
acting the tendency to disorder. It appears somewhat strange, 
that Doctor Doyle was not aware that this must have been 
the case ; inasmuch as in his letter to Mr. Robertson, be gives 
reason to infer, that no measures of restraint to which his clergy 
resorted could be profitable, while the power of excommunica* 
lion remained unexercised. The minbtqr of England” he 
says “ cannot look to the exertions of the Catholic priesthood.” 
This he explains, by stating, that in case of a rebellion no ex* 
communication would be fulminated against the insurgents; 
and hence, it is reasonable to infer, tha^ Doctor Doyle was well 
assured that all exertions of his clergy were profitless, while he 
withheld the power to excommunicate^ and accordingly, that 
his Pastoral Address must be classed among exertions which 
the minister of England would find unavailing. conduct, 

also, adopted by Roman Catholic prelates, where they are 
apprehensive about the authority of their Church, or, as it is 
called, ^Hhe faith,” is instructive as to the measures which 
ought to be employed, where success was strongly desired. 
An instance of this conduct has already been quoted from 
Doctor Hussey’s Pastoral Addres«» a passage from Doctor 
Do3de's Vindication,” to tlm same effect, shall be here sub- 
joined : — ** The integrity of me faith is* the great deposit com- 
mitted to the care of the Catholic Church ; when this is endan* 


* Dublin Even. Post, Dec* 5, 7, 12, 1822, 
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geredy everything mu8t be risked for its preservation ; for this, 
excommunications fulminated, interdicts are imposed^ the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments is suspended, councils are assem^ 
bled, pastors are obliged to abandon for a time their flocks, the 
whole Christian world is putidnto a kind of commotion, the 
rights of all arenas it were, suspended, the Scriptures themselves 
are dhcussed, to know whether they be authentic or spurious, 
and all this, for the purpose of preserving the faith ; all things 
may be moved in our system, the Church only cannot be 
meved/'* When this passage is well regarded, and compared 
with the declaration made to Mr. Rol^rtson, and with the 
advice given to the Ribbonmen, and when it has thus become 
apparent, that the prelates of the Church of Rome do not 
regard a conspiracy to massacre the Protestant population of 
Ireland, as an evil by which the integrity of the faith may be 
endangered, it will not be very difficult to form an opinion of the 
degree of importance which ought to be attached to Doctor 
Doyle’s Pastoral Address. 

There remains one *testimony to the conduct of the 
Roman Carbolic clergy, which, although not submitted as 
evidence before either Parliamentary Committee, it would be 
unjust to withhold from the reader. It is that which has been 
given by the Dublin Evening Post, a paper uniformly devoted 
to the interests of thd Roman Catholic cause, and in a special 
manner the supporter of that principle of domestic nomina- 
tion to bishoprics, which would, it was thought, materially 
improve the condition and prospects of the second order of 
Romish clergy in -Ireland. It may be reasonably inferred, that 
such a paper would*^not wantonly advance a charge against the 
clergy of its patrons, and against the clergy whose advocate it 
professedly and really was ; and when it is found imputing 
the disturbances in the south of Ireland to the conduct of the 
Roman Catholic priesthbod, such an imputation is not to be 
regarded in any other light than as an acknowledgment forced 
from their friend, by an evidence which could not be resisted, or 
by the constraint of public opinion. It confirms veiy much ^is 
impression,^ find, that the journal does not delivei* such senti- 
ments in a single paper only, nor without due deliberation ; but 
after having sought and received infonnation upon the s\^bject, 
^ter having called upon the clergy to do their duty, after 
having, it would appear* received private communications from 
them^ and after having found its calls unattended to, and 
the explanations . afforded by the Romish priesthood unsatis- 
factory. Tho Editor subjoins e?ftracts in justification of these 
remarks. 


• " Vindication/’ p. 60 , 
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Dublin Evening Past, September 1821. 

What are the clergy of both persuasions about in this district? 

If the civil power cannot act with effect, why are the clerjp^ 
silent? What are the clergy for, Ac. They are placed in 
circumstances which require aftl their efforts; and if they are 
supine, upon their heads be, at least, part of the consequ^ces.* 

Dublin Evening Pasty October 18, 1821. 

^ We cannot persuade ourselves, that if these did their duty, 
and particularly the last (the Roman Catholic clergy), the 
scenes which have cast upon the county of Limerick such deep 
and almost indelible disgrace, wotdd have occurred. We knoiv 
what will be said by the Catholic clergy, and we have some 
letters from them on the subject, but we must hear more before 
we can be beaten out of our opinion " — *— 

Out of this opinion they do not appear to have been beaten, 
although they afterwards state, that the misconduct of the 
priests might have been attributable to terror, and that their 
demeanour became more consistent with their duties, “ when 
the mixture of temper and drmness in tlie coiiduct of the 
Government had been attended with good effect.'' According, 
therefore, to the report given by the Dublin Evening Post, the 
Roman Catholic clergy were until October in the year 1821, 
chargeable with abetting, at least by their supineness, the 
disturbers of the country, and after that (When the strength of 
the Government was put forth) their conduct improved. 

The reader will j^rhaps remeinber evidence »with which 
this testimony of the Roman Catholic paper exactly coincides : 

When I say that I do not think that the Roman Catholic Com. Report, 
clergy were iustrumental m suppressing the disturbances, 

I allude to the period at which the disturbances were most * 
violent. I think that afterwards,* when the Government 
adopted decisive measures, when they filled* the country with 
troops, and established means of protection to the peqple^ then 
the disturbers began to feel their power less than they at first 
thought it, and' th^, I think, the Roman Catholic clergy, from 
the altar, spoke of peace and good will, when the GoverianeDt 
had succeeded m i^ppressing the disturbances/^ 
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chapti;r III. 

Character ^ the Church of Rome in Ireland. 
Right of private Judgment denied. Uncertainty 
of Doctrine. No established Formulary. 

THE character of the Churhh of Rome, as exhibited in the 
evidence of its Irish bishops, is of a very extraordinary nature. 
The boast of that church is its unity in doctrine ; and the 
recompence it bestows upon its obedient children, for their 
surrender of the right to e'^cercise and be guided by their own 
understandings, has alwayiS been considered to be, the comfort 
arising from being steadied oy a secure and well defined belief, 
and from being no more tossed about by every wind of doc- 
trine. >When a Roman Catholic sincerely attached to hia 
church was questioned on the privileges he enjoyed, it was usual 
to hear him say, that he was a member of a grand and universal 
community, whose doctrine was always and in all places the 
same ; and it appeared to him by no means an unworthy sacri^ 
hce, that he should yield up his private judgment to the 
guidance of a church which maintained no doctrine but that 
which had heen held in every part of the civilised world, 
in eveiy age, and by all classes of men. Quod ubiqucy quod 
semper^ quod ab onmibm. This was the boast of the sincere 
Irish Roman Catholics. The slavery of their reason they ima- 
gined to be dignified by the nature of the fetters which were 
imposed upon it. If, for a moment, reason appeared to rebel, 
or if a thought of personal responsibility caused even the con- 
sci^ce to experience an uneasy sensation, the mind reverted to 
the early days of the church, and the remembraqoe of martyrs 
and sages dying for the same hope, .and 4>reaching the same 
doctrine as even in these evil days is promulgated, awoke 
an enthusiasm in the soul which expelled all hateful suspicions ; 
and thus, men, in the business of life and in pursuits of science, 
decisive and discriminating, became accustomed to look at 
their religion through the medium of a romance, which in 
their ordinary avocations they wou^ contemn themselves for 
not dispelling. • . . . ; i 

The. evidence of the Roman Catholic bislwps is likely, 
at least is calculated, to break this veil of awe arid toy ^ry 
which had been drawn around the reli^oti of the majority 
the Irisli people. It teaches fully, if not clearly, what the 
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professors of that religion must resign, and what the^ re- 
ceive in exchange. It teaches, that the right of private judg- 
ment is denied,* and that even the conscieace of a man and the 
law of God, are to be regarded as more uncertain guides of 
conduct than the directions of |i Roman Catholic ecclesiastic ; 
and it teaches, that the church which demands such a sacrifice, 
offers to him who makes it, no sufficient compensation ^ does 
not prepare for his use an exact formulary of doctrine, does 
not satisfy him that he is in communion with the members 
of the great Catholic church spread abroad throughout the 
world, does not instruct him in, the wisdom of ages, and make 
him familiar with the doctrines and decisions of the assembled 
councils, the glory and defence of Christian faith ; — but expects 
him to yield up his own reason and his own conscience,^ 
not that he may receive them back enlightened and im- 
proved by the wisdom and holiness of past ages, but that 
he may obey the dictates of some prhjst or bishop, some man 
like himself, as though he were subrn^ting to a god. All this 
the evidence of the Roman Catholic \pshops well establishes ; it 
is well calculated to disenchant visionary minds, .and to force 
upon them the humbling truth, that that spirit by which they 
were governed, into whose power conscience and reason were 
resigned, was not of the noble nature they thought it. The 
object of the present chapter is to collect those portions of the 
evidence which establish this important truth. The reader 
will bear in mind, that these remarks apply to the evidence taken 
before the Parliamentary Committees alone; he will find parte 
of that evidence confronted with testimonies of an opposite 
nature ; but, it is hoped, he will see fully ostablished this truth, 
that, judging of the Roman Catholic church in Ireland by 
the evidence which its bishops offered before the two Houses of 
Parliament, there is no reason to believe that it agrees in 
doctrine with the see of Rome, and tl^re is no mode of knowing 
in what doctrines its members are instructed. There are three 
things to be established : ist, that the churcfi to which these 
bishops belong, denies the right of private judgment ; 
that it does not profess agreement with the see of Rome ; 

3dly, that it has not published any explicit and sufficient 
formulary of doctrine. 

Right of private Judgment denied. 

REV, M. O’SULLIVAN. 

Does it appear to you, that thetioctrine of the ohuroli comm. 
of Rome withholds from individuals the right of priv^ite 
jiidgmeidi^--rCertaiiily ; I conceive that to be the greai 
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principfe of the ohuroh of Rome, and one grand diaJ 
tinotion between the churches of Rome and England. 

HIS GRACE THE ARC^HUTSHOP OF DUBLIN. 

The right of private judgmeni, and the free examina- 
tion of the Scriptures, constitute, in my mind, generally 
speaking, a Protestant, in the large sense of the word. 
A person acting in religious matters by the exercise of 
his private judgment, and looking to the Scripture as 
the standard of his faith and practice, I would call that 
man a Protestant, even though he appeared to me to 
be within the pale of the Romish church. 

REV, M. O’SULLIVAN. 

> 

You state, that the Pope has the power of defining 
the limits of councils ; from what authority do you state 
that? 

On the authority that, in case of a breach of dis- 
cipline, when it becolnes a matter of grave importance, 
the Pope is to be the decider of the cause ; and, sup- 
posing any bishop to interpret a council according to 
his own view, and this view not to coincide with the 
Pope’s, he maybe cited as a delinquent for violating the 
spirit of what has been defined to be the truth, and, on 
the Pope’s decision, the matter rests. 

Then the Pope is the person who is to try a bishop 
for offences?— Por any graver offence, such, I will 
suppose, as of heresy or peijury. 

" How does that prove, that the Pope has the power 
of defining the limits of the council ? — In this manner; 
I will suppose that the Pope has sent a bull or brief to 
a Roman Catholic bishop in Ireland, directing him to 
use all diligence in* exciting the people against the 
government of England ; the bishop is placed in this 
difficulty, his oath of allegiance binds him to maka 
this matter public, aiid his oath as a bishop binds him 
to kgep it a secret. Supposing then that he yidd to 
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his sense of duty to the crown^ and disclose the con- 
tents of the bull, the Pope can indict him for peijuiy; 
and can statl that he has violated his* consecration oath, 
and has, by transgressing ^he orders of his superior, 
been acting contrary to the councils by which he pro- 
fessed that he was governed. The Pope can state, i;hat^ 
according to his inteij)retation, general councils have 
attributed to him the power of deposing monarchs, and 
that any interpretation different from his must be false, 
inasmuch as it rests with him to pronounce the final 
judgment. 

RIGHT REV. DR. MURRAY. 

Does not excommunication occasionally go from the 
bishop ? 

Very often ; always from the bishop in this country. 

In those cases, is there any latitude of judgfnent in the 
individual, whether he shall conform to that sentence 
or not? 

Certainly ; in matters of doubt,* he will consult his 
pastor, and that pastor will consult others. 

Do you think, in a case in which excommunication 
had been issued by the bishop against* an individual, 
and the individual was to apply to th5 pastor* generally 
speaking, the pastor would advise the.^ individual to 
resist the excommunication of the bishop ? . 

I think that, if the excommunication were unjust^ he 
would advise him to do so, and 'also tcf apply to the 
superior of the bishop to have it reversed. 

On what principle is the individual to judge of the 
justice or injustice of» the sentence of^ excommunica- 
tion. 

If a sentence of excommunication be fulminated 
against him, for having done what*i\p known to be good, 
it is of course evidently^ and per se unjust, and eveiy 
man can judge of that. 

IfVhat is the criterion by which you estimate the 
qualify of actions? 


Comm. 
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No other than the common criterion^ by which a man 
e^imates what is sinful, and what is not. There does 
not seem to be mrfch difficulty in ascertaining, whether 
a man has been guilty of ^ transgression so great as to 
deserve so great a censure ; a censure which is never 
issued except. for grievous crimes. 

Comm. Is it by reference to the Scriptures the individual is 

Qf that ? 

By reference to the laws of God, and of the church ; 
if he finds he has not transgressed those laws, he feels 
Aat the excommunication is unjust. 

Does not that imply that the individual is himself to 
apply to the law of God, to ascertain the quality of the 
action ? 

Almost eyery man Knows what is prohibited by the 
laws of God, and of the church. Those things are set 
down in every prayer-book; they are known by the 
authority of the church. 

The authority of the church is the guide to the 
individual in estimating the criminality of the action? 

Those things recognised by the church as sinful, of 
course he holds as sinfiil. 

What fne chmch declares as sinful, he is bound to 
receive as sinful? 

J^Dst certainly. 

jff an excommunication is issued against any indi- 
vidual of youf church, either for doing that which is in 
iteelf a tluty for him to do, or for not doing that which 
it would be crime in him to do, is not an individual of 
ydur church at Uberty to exercise his reason and his 
judgment in such a case, and see whether the doing, or 
the abstaining from doing, would sinful? 

Most certainly. If is only for grievous crimes that 
such censures are in&icted ; and evety man, by looking 
into ^is prayer-book, ibes wha{ tbbi^ crimes are. 

If criminality or the innocence of the act should do- 

upon the positive precepts of religion, the iudii^ual. 
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In order to satisfy himself in that respect, would have 
recourse to the word of God, as he fttids it in the sacred 
Scriptures, and in the ordinances of his qburch? 

Certainly. 

If it is something respecting the natural and ^orad 
rights, not growing out pf the revelation of God, he 
would consult his moral sense and feelings upon thye 
subject ? 

Most certainly. 

Do you admit, that in the r^erring to the Scripture?^, 
in order to ascertain the quality of an action, the indi- 
vidual shall exercise his private judgment as to the 
precepts that are there found ? 

If the precept be distinctly m?|ft:ed in the Scriptures, 
of course he will refer to^ the* Scriptures.^ This is a 
matter he must have ^ready known from his infancy, 
because the crimes that the Scriptures prohibit are 
known and regularly taught to the children of the 
Catholic persuasion ; as they^grow up, the same doqtrines 
are impressed upon thej^ minds. 

Supposing a case was to occur, in whicji the authority 
of the Roman Catholic church was to^give a»particular 
interpretation to the Scriptures, would the individual 
be at liberty to adopt Ms own interpretation of the 
Scriptures, or would he be bouiM by the interpretation 
of the Roman Catholic church ? . 

Whenever the Catholic church decides on any point, 
as being conformable to the Scriptures,. it is the heljjjf 
of every Catholic that it cannot err, and of qourSiC#* 
under that^ impression, he does bow with reverence to 
the decision of the chutch. 

REV. W. PHELAiy. 

Do you consider, tliat R Romen Catholic considor^ Comm, 
himself at liberty to disobey the orders of the Poj|^,^V Report, 488, 
to ^k^cise a discretion with respect to the orders^of thia 
orders of the Pope are enforced by 
M 
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excommutiicatmn, he is no longer at liberty ; his first 
dttty, in that case, is to become reconciled to the church, 
I can explsdn the matter to the committee, by mention- 
ing, that the bull Unigenitus, a very celebrated bull, is 
Still in force in Ireland, and that one of the propositions 
condemned in that bull is of the nature inquired after. 
This proposition I will read to the committee: The 
** fear of an il^just excommunication ought not to deter 
us from doing our duty ; to suffer excommunication 
** or anathema rather than to betray the truth, is to 
imitate St. Paul.’^ This is one of the loi propo- 
sitions of Quesnell, which are condemned by the bull 
Unigenitus ; and that bull is now in force in Ireland. 

MOST RF.V. DR. MURRAY. 

the bull Unigenitus received in Ireland ? — It is. 

‘ Is not the following proposition condemned by that 
"bull, namely, (as aboye), and does it'tiot therefore follow, 
that a Roman Catholic bishop has not the power to 
resist even an unjust excornrauaication, if issued by the 
Pope ? — That proposition is condemned in the bull 
alluded to'; but J:he condemnation of it is not to be 
tmderstood as implying, 'that a|iftinjust excommunication 
should deter us from doing a real duty. The proposition 
wa4 condemned in thq precise meaning of the individual 
out of whose book it was extracted. That proposition 
iS' taken from the book Of Quesnell; and the meaning 
pf the "ftuthoT was, that he was not to be deterred from 
supporting the condemned errors of Jansenius and 
Vavius by the dread of an excommunication; for that 
an unjust excommunication shdiiild not deter a man 
from doing his duty that is, from doing that particular 
duty, a thing which really was not a duty, but a crime. 
Tlie 'condeiiiniatioh^^^ a proportion, undei^tobd in 

the "sense of Quesnelb^^^^^fe perfectly Correct. I will pRt 
# parallel case: In the beginning of the French revo- 
lution, the Jacobins said, that the first duty of a citizen 
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was insurrection. Now, if they had added, that a. man 
Was not to be deterred by the dread of an unjtd^t 
excommunication from doing that duty, that is, from 
rising in insurrection, one would condemn the proposi*' 
tion. Taken generally, it is true ; yet, applied in the 
sense of the person using it, it is false ^£nd censurable* 

The same is to be said with regard to Quesnell ; his 
proposition, when taken ^euerally, i%|f|rue, but it is 
false and pernicious when uViderstood lii the sense of 
the writer ; that is, that in his support of the errors of 
Jansenius and Vavius, he was not to be deterred from 
tl^ path of duty he had traced out for himself by the 
dread of an excommunication, which he thought proper 
to call unjust. This proposition as, it appears, objected 
to by the parliament of Paris, nor would they register 
the bull containing it, until it was so explained ; but 
after this explanation was given, limiting its meaning 
to this particular sense, the bull was registered, and 
became a part of the law of the land. 

REV. W. JPHELAN. 

Do you not see that your last answer injrolves this Comm. 
contradiction, that, whemas with reference to the church 
of England, you ackno^edge that the authority of the 
divines of the church of England is that which is entitled 
to the greatest w^eight in the church of Rome, you con- 
ceive the authority of the divines of the church of Rome 
may be rejected, and the authority of the divines of the 
church of England received ? 

] With t^is difference, that if you appeal to the autho- 
rity of the divines the church of Rome, you must 
abolish the meaning of words, which the divines of the 
church of England do not ask you^to do. 

. The Editor has pld^ thi aboya of Mr. Phelan, daH« 

cm the 5th.of May,^n juxta^position with the explanaliiMi 
of ; l5r. Murray, given oh the 17th; an3 the reader can deter** 
mine, whether it does not fully justify thfe assertion, and piov^ 
riiat those at least who receive the authority of the Romaii 
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Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, must consent to yield up thei/' 
private judgment as ^to the import of words and phrases^ 
and be contented to apply to a proposition, a meaning thsr 
direct contrary of what in the ordinary signification of language 
it might be said to have. The particular proposition to be here 
considered appears extremely siniple — ‘‘ 'i'he fear of an unjust 
excon^unication ought not to deter us from doing our duty.*' 
This proposition is condemned by a bull which Dr. Murray 
declares to be in force in Ireland, and the condemnation, 
he adds, is in conformity with the doctrines of his church. 
The reader has already obser /ed, that the important words in 
the condemned proposition are the words “ duty" and “ un- 
just.'* Quesnell did not say that a man should not; be deterred 
from a criminal or even from an indifibrent act ; he supposes 
the act to be one to which a man is bound by the obligation 
which truth imposes on him, and by a constraining sense of bis 
duty. From such an act, the proposition goes on to state, 
that a man is not to bedeterred by — not “an excommuni- 
cation," but by an “ unjust excommunication.” If the ex- 
communicatidn be just, if the forbidden act be not a duty, 
the proposition, in the ordinary acceptation of the terms, 
is not applicable ; the case which it supposes is one in which the 
excommunication is unjust, and the foibidden act one which 
conscience commands ; it pronounces, that a man, in such cir- 
cumstances, should not be deterred from doing his duty. 
Doctor Murray's explanation is as follows — that the proposition 
of Quesnell, “ considered generally, is true, but taken in 
the sense of the person using it, is false and censurable 
or, as may be said, eAplaining the vyprds according to the prin- 
ciples of language, the proposition is correct, but explaining 
them in the sense of the church of Rome, it is to be condemned; 
for, the sense in which the church regards the proposition is 
altogether different from ’that in which an ordinary reader 
might regard it. « Quesnell declares, “ that the dread of an un- 
just excommunication ought not tb deter us from a duty 
and the ^-Church of Rome interprets the expression thus, 
“ the dread of a “ just" excommunication ought not to 
deter us from a “ crime;*' so that, in order to reconcile the 
opinions of Dr. Murray with the decisions of his Church, we 
must admit, that by the word “unjust," he and his Ghurch 
mean ^^just,*' and by tjie word “duty" is to be understood 
“crime," , 

As if to render the truth of this position more unquestiqn* 
able, Doctor Murray {iVoposes whSt he calls a parallel case. 
The reader is, no doubt, a little surprised to learn, that^ the 
Church of Rome selects the principles of the Jacobins^ in the 
French Revolution as a parallel to those of .such: meti' :as 
the Jansenists, and the principle “ that the hrst duty of a 
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citizen was insurrection/' as analagous to the opinion of 
Qucsnell, that it was his duty to preach the doctrines in 
^hich he believed. Such, however, i$i the parallel case pro- 
posed ; and as there can be no doubt that the opinion of the 
Jacobins was highly criminal, ^so we are given to understand was 
also the belief of Quesnell ; ami as insurrection could not be 
a duty, but a crime," and, as the excommunication pronounced 
against those who were guilty of such a crime could not be 
accounted unjust, so neither was the preaching to which 
Quesnell thought himself bound a duty ; so neither could 
an excommunication fulminated for his oCence bs unjust. 
If, however, an unjust excommunication issued from any 
authority in the Roman Catholic church, the reader may have 
already collected the opinion of T)r. Murray, that it should be 
disregarded. That Dr. Doyle entertains the same opinion, 
the following extracts from his evidence will satisfactorily 
prove. 


RIGHT REV. J. llOYLE. 

If any excommunication were issued from Rome, Lords, 
would that have any effect in Ireland ? — Not until it was 
published in Ireland. 

Would it be mandatory on the bishop (to publish) 
if directed to him ? — By no means ; such a commission 
would be sent to him, saying. If you find the premises 
true, and the facts justly stated, you will bf pleased to 
do so ; and thus it is a courteous application. 

Supposing the Pope to do it not in that mode, would 
it be obligatory on the bishop ? — I can only speak for 
myself, for there is no declaration in the law on the sub - 
ject; I should be satisfied that the sentence was a just 
one before I would make myself the instr,umeat of exe- 
cuting it ; for they are guilty of death, says the apostle, 
not only those who do evil, but those who consent to the 
doing it ; and if I became the Pope’s agent in pro- 
nouncing sentence of excompiunication against a 
Christian not guilty of a crime in any opinion deserving 
it, I should be an accoiaaplice in the Pope’s injustice. 

^ From this it is not too much to infer that Dr. Doyle agrees 
in ofnnion with bis superior, and carries his objection loan un- 
just excommunication so far^ as that he not only does not diink 
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it right to deter by unjust meane a ' Ron^n Catholic from his 
duty, but, though specially commanded to indict such a 
punishment, he would not obey the orders of the Pope, if he 
considered him in error. Thus, then, two of the most eminent 
among the Homan Catholic bishops in Ireland declare their 
assent to Quesnells proposition, and, at the same time, profess to 
believe that it was justly condemned ; because, in the former 
tfiase, they conterftplate the proposition as affirming, in ordimiiy 
language, that “ an unjust excommunication ought not to 
deter from the discharge of a duty and in the other, they see 
it through the speculum of their church, by which the lan- 
guage becomes inverted, and the word ‘‘unjust" is made to 
communicate the idea of “just," and the word “ duty" is 
converted into “ crime." It might have been expected, that 
this ambiguity of expression, or, rather, this monstrous abuse 
of language, would have been avoided, and that, instead of 
condemning the proposition of Quesnell, the Church of Rome 
would have been contented with condemning his errors, and 
with declaring that what he considered a duty was, as Doctor 
IMurray declaims it, not a duty, but a crime. 

It does not however appear, from the evidence of the Roman 
Catholic bishops, that any very liberal concession is made of 
the right of private judgment. A man is not to dread an unjust 
excommunication ; he is to learn what guilt is from his natural 
reason and from the Scriptures, but his natural reason is to be 
submitted to the commands of the Church, and his application 
to the Scriptures must be, to the Scriptures understood as the 
Church of Rome interprets them. So Doctot Murray declares ; 
and if his int3rpretation of the Scriptures be of the same nature 
with the explanation he has"" given of Quesnell’s proposition, 
and if he require the assent of all his flock, or, as it is usual 
to call them, “ his subjects," to such an interpretation, he 
certainly leaves very littje of what would in ordinary lan- 
guage be termed,^ permission to exercise the right of private 
judgment. ' t 

The deqjaration of Doctor Doyle, that he would not, though 
commanded by the Pope, issue an unjust excommunication, 
may for a moment give rise to a notion, that however he denied 
it to “ his subjects," he claims for himself the right of private 
judgment ; but it is probable, that there should be some limits 
prescribed to the extent of the declaration, or rather, it is 
probable that Doctor Dnyle would not venture, in general, 
to retain an opinion ebntrary to that of the Pope, after it 
had been pronounced heretical. Heivould not, perhaps, issue an 
excommunication if he conceived the Pope misinformed as 
to facts ; but it is a question whether he would refuse, if the 
facts had been fairly and fully known, and that he considered 
only the law of the case dubiouif/ Supposing an estcorqmu* 
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nication forwarded to Doctor Doyle to be fulminated against a 
person who held erroneous opinions on a point of faith, 
and that the person who was thus a(|cused of heresy gave 
satisfactory proofs that he held no such opinions, perhaps 
the punishment might not be inflicted: but if the accused 
person acknowledged that he did hold the doctrines imputed to 
him, and endeavoured to justify them as being approved 
by his conscience and conformable to Scripture, and if Doctor 
Doyle, under these circumstances, considered that the ex- 
communication could be unjusty his writings both as Dr. Doyle 
and as J. K. L. are calculated to give a very unfair repre- 
sentation of his sentiments, anlijhis evidence taken before 
the Commissioners of Education Inquiry, gives a very unfair 
account of his practice. In a •letter addressed to Tht>mas 
Newenham, esq. dated June 29th, 1^24, he thus writes: 

I myself am probably one of the most moderate divines 
in the empire : certainly I would wish with the Apostle^ 
to be separated for a time from Christ, for my biethr^, 
whether Protestant or Catholic ; but* I would, with the grace 
of God, suffer death a thousand tim%s, were it possible, rather 
than assent to any thing regarding faith, which would “ not be 
approved by a successor of St. Peter/' ^ This letter is signed 
J, Doyle. In another place, in a letter on education, signed 
J. K. L. the following passage occurs: — “ What, let me be 
allowed to ask, what is heres3S if it be* not our own choosing of 
an opinion different from the opinion of the Church, and 
adhering obstii^tely to it } As if Christ were divided, or as if 
there could be two faiths. It is not the believing a little more 
or a little less, the piling up a little wood, hay or stijbble, which 
constitutes it at all ; it consuls essentially in the choosuig to judge 
for ourselves, in refusing to hear the Church, in despising her 
pastors, and adhering obstinately to our own erroneous opi* 
ttion, no matter whether the error be great or small,* ^ Again, 
speaking of the necessity of inquiring into religious truth 
from the heads of his Church, he says’, If We hear them, we 
hear Christ, who is with them all days, even to the end of the 
world ; but if we despise them, and Christ and his Father with 
them, we must only take our place among the heathens 
and publicans, where we will have ample leisure to print 
and distribute Bibles and dispute about them to our hearts 
content." t It is worthy of remark, that submission is insisted 
on, not merely in points of great magnitude, but also in mat-' 
tiers which, until the judgment of the Qhurch was pronounced, 
Were to be regarded as if^different. /* t Had the people of 
Antioch," J. K. L. goes on to say, “ adhered to the observance 
of .the Mosaic rights as necessary, after the decree of the Cbutch 

* lietters on the lie-U^ion of the Churches, p. . v 

t Letters en the Stste of Education in Ireland} by LK* L. pp. 49. 48. 
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at Jerusalem^ Christ would he of no use to themy more tkun 
to the Galatians ; though it is to be observed, that these rites^ 
until the synagogue Tas buried, were in themselves matters of 
indiU’erence, as appears from Paul's own occasional observance 
of them, as well as from his ciicoumcising 'l imothy, in order to 
conciliate the Jews/' 

Such are the sentimenss of Doctor Doyle, with respect 
to thS authority*^ of his Church, and the submission required 
from all its members, sentiments which the Editor feels him* 
self justified in attributing to theif anonymous author, not only 
because of the general notoriety of the matter, but also because 
a public expression of thanks was voted by the Roman .Catholic 
Association to Doctor Doyle, for his “ Vindication," written 
under the signature J. K. K It cannot therefore be con- 
sidered unfair tp employ the writings of J. K. L. as com- 
ments on the evidence of Doctor Doyle, which may assist 
in explaining what his sentiments on doctrine are ; and if is 
equally correct tp lay before the reader the account of the 
discipline he enforces, a\ stated in his evidence before the 
Commissioners of Educatiefn in Ireland. 


RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE, D.D. 


Report of Cotn- 
roissionen of 
Education, 
Appendix, 
p. 785. 


If I found that the London Hibernian school was one 
where the rules were strictly adhered to, and that the 
Catholics were desired not to suffer the^ children to 
frequent it, yet did so, being apprized of their danger, 
I should think it proper to withhold the sacrament from 
them when dying. 

Need there be in the schools any other stumbling 
block than the Scriptures being read, and got by 
heart? — There jieed not. 

It is enough if the Bible is read there without note or 
comm^f? — Yes; that is quite sufficient in order to 
make such schools obnoxious to us. 


This will serve to show to what an extent the power of 
coercing opinion'' is carried by “ one of the most moderate 
divines in the empire." If a poor man who had been permitted 
to send bis children to a^chool (where the Douay version Of the 
Scriptures was read and committed to memory), and who found 
comfort in their improvement, be tommarided (by the, prip^ 
who had previously given him the permission on which he 
acted) to withdraw them from the school, and if, not per- 
ceiying danger to their religious belief, and seeiiig Ihdr tnorel 
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iiabits greatly improved, he resist an order of which he 
cannot understand the justice, and, with an undisturbed con* 
science, continue to procure for his children the benefit of 
wholesome instruction ; his disobedience to the priest is consi- 
dered as disobedience to God,* and he is condemned to die, 
under virtual excommunication. It is evidently the exercise of 
private judgment which is here condemned; the mere ^pt of 
sending a child to the Hibernian school cannot ftierit such con- 
demnation ; otherwise no priest could be permitted under any 
circumstances to allow it. The sacrament is withheld, because 
a man, upon a matter which tb,e ^Church of Rome sometimes 
tolerates, sometimes forbids, chooses to exercise the right of 
private judgment. Therefore Doctor Doyle excommunicates 
liini, and denies him, in his last nioments, the consolations of 
religion. From all this, it must clearly be inferred, that the 
practice of the Church of Rome in Ireland is in accordance 
with the principles of that church in Italy and Spain, and t^t 
ill Ireland, as well as at Rome, the exereiseof the right of private 
judgment is forbidden. 


Uncertamty of Doctrine. 

REV. M, O’SULLIVAN. 

ARE the (iwnmittee to understand, that the doctrine Comm, 
of the Roman Catholic church is unsettFed; that there Report^p^ 463 * 
is no established formulary, to which {)eraons can refer, 
for the interpretation of Scripture ? 

Yes ; and that is one of the means ^ which influence 
is preserved. I am confident, if the Roman Catholic 
gentry had exhibited to them what’ the ttue nature of 
their church is, they would not continue mei p^ iera of 
it ; but the unsettled state of the doctrine gives to the 
Roman Catholic clergy the power of accommodating 
their view of the religion to the understanding of the 
persons to whom it is presented. And I haye known 
instances, in which men, otherwise vejry amiable, have re- 
presented the doctrines of^their church in different lights, 
according to the character of the person to whom it 
was d^sqribed; to some they would say, that certain 
obsemneeas absolutely necessary; and toothers. 
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that they were not at all necessary,; that they were 
adopted only for the purpose of exciting a spirit of devo- 
tion in the minds of uneducated persons. It has not 
been authoritatively detenrfined what number of councils 
have authority ; and while the doctrine is thus unsettled, 
any Pope has the power of summoning a council around 
him, and can have the faith defined to be whatever suits 
his particular purposes. 

1825 correct mode ef‘ judging upon the Catholic 

p. 47 r. " religion, to form conclusions from mere matters of 
opinion? — ^To that quefetion I may answer distinctly, 
that it is not a fair mode of forming a notion of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

Then where are the Committee to find what are really 
the matters of faith that teach what the Roman Catholic 
religion is ? — I think no where ; and I will state my 
reason : in the council of Trent the rule of faith is de- 
fined to be the Scripture and unwritten tradition ; there 
is, therefore, a portion of the Roman Catholic faith un- 
written, and that portion may be of such a nature as to 
neutralize all that is charitable, and all t^at is wise, in 
the written. 

Has not that question, with respect to Scripture and 
tradition, been the subject of discussion of the councils 
of the church of Rome ; and has not a code of faith 
been formed out of a full consideration of the princdples 
upon which the religion is founded, by which the real 
character and nature of the Catholic religion may be 
fully comprehended ? — I know of no such code. 

Are there not tradiiions that are received by the 
Roman Catholic church, and others that are not re- 
ceived, or do they indiscriminately receive all tradition, 
or may any tradition* be received by the Pope, without 
any other authority ? 

I have often laboured with all assiduity to find out what 
the meaning of tradition ” was, as received in the church 
of Rome ; and the conclusion at which i have Msivedis 
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this, that ** tradition ” is nothing more than a reserration 
in the power of the Pope, to give such interpretation as 
suits him to any doctrine he may see nt to propose or to 
receive. 

How would you define tradition ? — It is spoken of as 
something handed down from one generation to another; 
but while it is defined in this manner, since mhch of 
what is called tradition is unwritten, and as no indi- 
vidual can authorize it, except perhaps the Pope, I feel 
myself justified in concluding, that in reality, tradition 
is little more than a power of giving to written doctrine 
such an interpretation as may suit the views of a Pope 
and council. 


MOST REV. DR. MURRAY, D.D. 

In what books are to be found the most •authentic 
exposition of the faith of the Catholic church ? 

In the creed of Pius the Fourth; in the catechism 
which was published by the direction of the council of 
Trent, called the Roman Catechism, or the Catechism of 
the Council of Trent; an Exposition of the Catholic Faith, 
by the Bishop of Meaux, Bossuet; Verron's Rule of 
Faith ; Holden’s Analysis of Faith, and*several*others. 

AVhat authority has Gother amongst Catholics, as a 
writer upon the Catholic religion ? — He is considered a 
very zealous and correct divine; he is veiymuch in use 
amongst Catholics. 

And his authority is received as sound? — His autho- 
rity is considerable as an individual ; the authority of 
nd» divine is paramount. 


Comm. 

Mar. 2‘2, 18*5. 
Report) p. 224. 


p. 227 . 


RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE, D.D. 

Does the See of Rome allow any weight whatever to Lords, 
canons of Catholic universities? — Yes; they always Report,* p 3 ^^ 
treat the decisions of the Roman Catholic universities 
with great respect at Rome, 

As conclusive 'Not as conclusive# 
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Mar. 21, 1825* 
Report, p.387. 
Rt. Hev. 
J.Dojle^ D. D. 


Uncertainty of Doctrine ; — the Papal Power. 

Will you have the goodness to explain what is meant 
by the infallibility of the* Pope? — There are so many 
divines who have written on that subject, and they have 
given such i^ery long definitions of it, that I should do 
much better by referring your lordships to them than by 
giving ^idcfinition myself. Melchior Cano has a long 
treatise 6n the infallibility of the Pope. 

Is the Pope’s authority received by the Irish Roman 
Catholic church as supreme, in matters of faith and 
morals? — ^We recognize him as the head of our church, 
and therefore give him the executive authority; but 
that is limited by th^ sacred canons. He cannot create 
new articles of faith. 

When you state, that in the oath you have alluded to, 
you swear that you will obey the Pope, agreeably to the 
canons, do you mean that each individual taking that 
oath reserves to himself the right of judgment, how far 
what is commanded is conformable to those canons ? — 
I can say, that as individuals, we do reserve to ourselves 
that right. But then there are many canons that are of 
dubious import; there are others of them which define 
the rights and privileges of bishops ; those are known 
to us, but upon those it is not the individual judgment 
of the man that he is to trust to, but the universal un- 
derstanding bf the bishops of the country in which he 
For instance, the bishops of France, and, I 
might add, the bishops of Ireland, have always main- 
tained that many privileges belong to their order in thfeir 
l-espective countries, which the bishops of Belgium, for 
instance, do not claim for themselves. Thus, then, the 
privileges of the episcopal order depend upon canons 
that are not always universal, but which may be local ; 
and each nation, or ‘the bishops of each nation, under- 
stand by that clause of the oath (salvo meo ordine) the 
privileges with which their own order is invested, not 
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only by the universal canons of the church, but by the 
canons and usages of their own parti cellar nation.' 

When you state by the canons of their own particu- 
lar nation, do you mean the literal sense of those 
canons, or the meaning they have received in the 
Roman Catholic church of that nation mean £he 
canons enacted in national councils in that nation. 

From these extracts it appears, that, in the Kom^ Catholic 
Church, there is no living authorfty*from which Itbe doctrines of 
the church can be collected; thejudgmentsofindividualsarenot 
of paramount authority ; the decisions of universities are not 
conclusive ; and even the judgment of the Pope must be sub- 
jected to the approval or rejection of the bishops, who will com- 
pare it with the canons of their church, general and national, 
and decide upon its correctness. It se^s somewhat extraor- 
dinary, that Doctor Doyle should have declined answering the 
question proposed to him, respecting -the nature of the Pope's 
infallibility. To say that Melchior Cano had wrllten a long 
treatise on the subject, was certainly not giving much satisfac- 
tion. Melchior Cano surely was ^t infallible, and whatever 
his sentiments or opinions v/ere, it can hardly be thought that 
they were of much importance to the Committee of the House 
of Lords of Great Britain ; but it was of much importance to 
learn what Doctor Do^ le thought on the subject, in order that 
his definition of the abstract doctrine might be compared with 
his expressed resolution to oppose under certain circumstances 
the bull ot a Pope. It was important to tiscertain* whether 
such a resolution was consistent with the speculative opinion, 
or whether it was only one of those cases, in which doctrine for 
a time was disregarded. However, although Doctor Doyle 
declined answering in direct terms, the*importaiit question pro- 
posed to him, he stated some opinions respecting the powers of 
the Pope, which it is well to have known. The authority of 
the Pope is confined to spiritual things ; and even in th iiwOTl ig 
limited. It is limited by the councils of the general church ; it 
isHimited by the usages of various nations, so that each bishop 
is competent to decide whether any particular command, ad- 
dressed to him, is conformable to the doctrines of the church, 
and does not encroach on his own peculiarqprivileges. Hence it 
appears, that in the church of Home, there is, no living autho- 
lity, because even the definitions and declarations of the PopOi 
are subjected to the scrutiny Sf individual judgment ; first, for 
thd purpose 6f having it decided, whether they are to be re- 
ceived; ahd secondly, as in the condemnation of QuesQeU'a 
propositioj^ n^ntioned above^ for the purpose of determining in 
wliat sense they are to be understood. Such is the latitude 
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Mar, 21, 1825. 


Coram. 

April 25, 1825. 
JReport, p. 475. 
p, 476. 
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wbacbt aftiwdtag to the testimony of its liiib bishops^ is altowsol 
to teaii^ersin the church of Rome. It is important to inijuyre 
how ftey have availed themselves of it. Nothing can in a 
pbtitical sense, be more impo»*tant than to have the privileges 
of the Pope, and the rights of his Irish people well defined, so 
as, that it shall not rest on the words of any individual, whether 
his commands shall be obeyed or resisted. I'he Pope is co be 
obeyed according to the canons ; that is, either the canons 
bestow power upon him, or they set bounds to his authority ; 
either the canons govern the people, or they protect them against 
unlimited despotism. It would be natuial therefore, to hope, 
that the Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland, availing themselves 
of the liberty to which they lay claim, would have compiled for 
the use of “ iheir subjects,^* an authentic summary of these imi- 
portant canons, to which reference might be made, if an unjust 
command of the Pope was to be resisted, or if the suspicions of 
Protestants, the Jealous guardians of the constitution, were to 
be removed. Whether any object of this nature has been 
attained or sought, the following extracts may serve to show. 

RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE, D.D. 

Is the creed of Pius the""Fourth the creed acknowledged 
in the Irish Roman' Catholic church ? — Yes ; every Ca- 
tholic acknowledges that creed. 

, Does not the last article but one of that creed declare 
every thing done in that council ( of Trent ) binding ? — 
That regards faith and not discipline. 

REV. M. OOTLLIVAN. 

In order to nender the decrees of a council valid, must 
they not, in the first place, have received the authority 
of Pope, and, in the second place, have been ac- 
cepted of in the national church to which it is proposed 
jto apply them ? — I. know no such distinction as that^ 
with respect to the national church ; such a distinction 
has been stated ,lHxut the Council of Trent does not 
i^ecpgnise. ^t. Thef oply made )n the Council of 

^ent is for the authority of the Pope. Thpr^ is Ro 
right reserved to any national church, because the 
council is cohstnicted oh the supposiitiioh that there are 
representatives from every national churchy and that^. 
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lli«refore, what the council decree, evelry natioiml dbsMx 
is virtually consenting to. The Council of Trent conr 
tains an express decree; directing that every national 
church shall at once receive its decrees, yield to them 
implicit reverence, and publish them in synods ; nor 
does this apply merely to the decrees respecting faith 
and morals, it states omnia et dngula decreta. 

REV. W. t)IXON. 

Extract from the Profession of Faith or Creed of Pius 
the Fourth, referred to in the Question proposed to 
Doctor Doyle, 

Also, all other things defined^ delivered and de* Lords, 
dared, by tlie sacred canons an4 oecumenical councils, 
and especially of the holy Council of Trent, •! do with- 
out doubting receive and profess, and also all things 
contrary, and all heretics whafbver, condemned by the 
church, and rejected and anathematized, do I, in like 
manner, condemn, reject and anathematize.'^ 

By comparing this extract and the creed from v/hich it is 
taken, with the answer given by Doctor Doyle!*, the reader will 
find, cithei that his answer is not correct, or else, tlAt when he 
professed to give an account of the books in which the nature 
of the Roman Catholic faith was explained, his account was 
very imperfect. — “ The clause in the creed of Pius the Fourth 
regards faith, not discipline.*' There must be then some secret 
article of faith to which the Roman Catholi<j bishops have 
made no reference in their evidence ; or else many of those 
things which are not regarded as of moment, are, in^mlity, 
articles of faith, and to be held on pain of damnation. A brief 
analysis of the creed will be sufficient to justify this remark. 

The creed of Pius the Fourth commences by professiiig 
a beiref in all the articles of the Nicene creed, and by a distinct 
recital of them. After this follows an account of the tenets 
peculiar to the church of Rome. 

ist— The stedfast attachment to apostolical and ecclesias- 
tical traditions, and to all obterV^hces'and coUstitations of the 
chur<^,v . .. 

2d.— The rejection of private judgment in interpreting the 
Scriptures. 

" 3d* ^Belief in the doctrine of seven sacrements. 
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0f «Q that has beea^^eB^^ iick^ 
ia the cpuacil of /trent, concerning original sin and }usti« 
ideation. ^ 

5th.-*Belief the mass, and communion in 

6th.— Belief in the doctrine of a purgatory, and in the use of 
the .prayers and suffrages for the souls there detained. 

^'^th.— Belief in the doctrine of in vocating saints and Vene- 
rating relics. 

8th. — Assertion that images are to be honoured and vene- 
rated. 

9th. — Belief that the power of indulgences was given to the 
church, and is useft|l. 

loth. — An acknowledgement that the Roman Church is 
mistress of all churches, and a promise of true obedience to the 
Pope. 

After these declarations follows the clause already quoted, 
of which Dr. Doyle states, that it refers to faith, not discipline. 
Authority, therefore, of^ no ordinary kind, is given for the 
opinion, that, beside the articles named in the creed, there are 
others, which all members of the church of Rome are bound 
to receive, and it is not easy* to imagine a reason why, under 
such circumstances, a witness could trifle with the British 
nation, by referring (as to a complete formulary of doctrine for 
the faith which he professed) to a work containing no account 
of any doctrine which had not been avowed in the creed of Piu4 
the Fourth. The reader can judge of the correctness of this 
reihark, by comparing it with the evidence on which it is 
founded. 


RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE, D. D. 

When Roman Catholics are required to profess their 
assent to all things declared and found in the canons of 
councils, whdt councils are meant — ^The canons uni- 
versgjjy received by the church, or such parts of them 
as are received by the church, , 

The whole of some, and parts of others ?— Just so.. 
What is the most approved and authentic summary 
of the creed of Ae Roman Catholic church ?— The 
most approved and, authentic summary of the creed 
Roman Catholic church will be found ia tW df? 
crees of the Council bf Trent, and in the prpfessioa of 
faith by Piys the Fourth, and in what we ca|[, 
Roman Catechism or Catechism of the Council of latent. 
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Tlie j^ter work particulariy is perhaps the «tK3^ 
tic sammary, because in the Counc^il of Treiit many 
things are mixed up with the ^declarations of faith ; 
whereas^ the catechism of the council is confined, 1 
beheire, exclusively to matters of faith and morals. 

Roman Catholics are required to profess tb<ir awent to* cer- 
tain canons, prescribing tenets or observations ditferent from 
those which are declared as objects of belief or acceptance in 
the creed of Pius the Fourth. ^Tjjese tenets, as Dr. Doyle in- 
forms t^e nation, are points of faith, points which must be firmly 
believed, in which error is damnable ; and yet the book to 
which he particularly refers as e^plaininf the doctrine of bis 
church, does not notice one of them. If Roman Caiholics 
are required to believe certain canons, a formulary of their 
faith should contain at least a statement of what these canons 
prescribe; and the Roman Catholic bishops have referred 
in their evidence to no such summary. ^ To express in a more 
brief form what has been stated heVe, Doctor E^oyle has de- 
clared upon oath, that beside the articles of faith, of which 
profession is made in the creed of Pius the Fourth, there 
are other articles not of discipline but of faith, prescribed 
in oecumenical councils and sacred canons ; and when he was 
requested to name some authentic formulary of Roman Catholic 
doctrine, he referred to works in which no mention was made 
of these additional articles. Thus the nation is informed, thbt 
the Homan Catholic laity in Ireland are taught to believe, that 
there are articles of faith which are not cont|dned in^ny of their 
avowed books of instruction, and which, even though they may 
be ignorant of their nature, they pledge themselves undoubt- 
iiigly to receive. I'his ^Mmplicit faith" is well characterised 
in the two following quotations, onejfrom the evidence of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, the other from Dr. Milner's 
** End of Religious Controversy." 

HIS GRACE THE^RCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN.^ 

'' I AM satisfied that a great many of the laity of the 
Roman Catholics do not know the doctrines. It is 
a rule of their church, as I have understood, that it is 
not necessary for its followers to know exactly what its 
doctrines are. There is what is* called an implidt 
faith,, admittdl according to ihe, established principfea 
of that.diurch; and if a person can say, I believe all 
whie^ the churck believes and teaches, he is not re- 
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quired to 6i|)lain wliat ihat is. safficiently mg- 
iiifies, that he is (^ocile and devc^d to the aathotity bf 
his thnrch ; and this, as I understand, is considered 
the great virtue in the Roman Catholic religion. To 
explain myself still further. I can conceive that a per- 
son* may hold all Ihe doctrines belonging to the Roman 
Catholic church, excepting whatever is connected with 
the supremacy of the Pope; and yet, that if he had 
drawn those doctrines bj the force and exercise of his 
own judgment from the investigation of the Scriptures, 
he would not be acknowledged as a person within the 
pale of their communion. He would not be connected 
with the body of the church, as not being connected 
with its head. I rather think that he would be pro- 
nounced, from his not yielding in the one point of 
submitting" to the supremacy of the Pope and the au- 
thority of the church, as a person to whom, by the 
rules of that church, salvation must be denied. Being 
cut off from the centre of the churches unity, he must 
be out off from the unity of the church.” 

MILNER’S END OF CONTROVTERSY. 

You may satisfy yourself respecting it, even by interro- 
gating tlie poor illiterate Irish, and otlier Catholic foreigners, 
who traverse the country in various directions. Ask them 
their belief ad to the fundafcnental articles of Christianity, &c. 
and I will venture to say, you will not find any essential vari- 
ation in the answers of most of them, &:c. At all events, the 
Catholics, if properly interrogated, will confess their belief in 
one dttiifprehensive article ; namely, this : 1 believe •whatever 
the Holy Catholic church believes am teaches 

It is impossible to dismiss this subject without remarking one 
very extraordinary omission in the statements made by the' 
IgomikQ Catholic bishops. The reader must have Observed; 
tbatin declaring what their formularies of doctrine are, they 
have tnentioned nona as having obtained the sanction of A 
P(^ and council, and they have |nentioned nohe which coh- 
toins an account of thotse articles of faith (ks Doctor BoylC 
odis them) which, in addition to the articles professed ih the 
creed of Pius the Fourth, every Roman Catholic is boOM ko 
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bdiev^r It » th^i^re ^a matter of very ^at 
t^at^ m namii^ tlie boc4cs i^ehich contaip an acconnt of ilb 
Roman Catholic church as it exists in Ireland, they should 
have omitted to mention that* very important book, “ The 
Treatise of the Churdh of Christ, compiled for the use of can- 
didates for orders/^ and used ds their class book by the 
students at Maynooth^/ One might have sup^sed thafthis 
book would have been first named. It is, perhaps, the ojdy 
one with which it appears a necessary part of an Irish Homan 
Catholic priest’s education, that he shall be thoroughly ac- 
quainted ; and yet, strange to sfiyj while the Roman Catholic 
bishops refer to various works, as containing accounts of the 
doctrine of their church, they pass over in silence that book, 
from which they require of their priesthood to learn the faitli 
which they are to teach. Whatever their doctrine be in the 
abstract, the Maynooth Class book may be supposed to furnish 
the best published account of what it.is in Ireland. It is a 
book learned by the Irish Roman Catholic priests, appointed 
to be learned, by their bishops ; — and yet this is the book, to 
which, when information was sought as to the hature of the 
Church of Rome in Ireland, the bishops of that church omitted 
to refer. The omission is the more extraordinary on the part 
of Doctor Doyle, because by his answers on another subject, 
he shows himself fully aware of the importance of referring 
to the instructions given at Roman Catholic colleges, for the 
purpose of proving what are the genuine doctrines of his 
church. It is by such a reference he endeavours to prove that 
“ the doctrine of a deposing power" is obsolete. “ It is," 
he observes, “ a thing we reject at our Vhools.’^ He adds, Lords, 
that he had himself learned and taught theology, for many 
years; and had maintained the propriety of rejecting such a 
doctrine. From this it may be inferred, that Doctor Doyle 
was not ignorant of the importance %{ .making a reference to 
the instructions given in his colleges, as explanatory of the 
doctrines held in bis church ; and it is therefore well worthy ot 
remark, that, in directing bis examiners to those in 

which they could find an account of his faith, he did not i^fef 
to that work froin which he has commanded the Irish pridsts 
to learn it. The editor cannot avoid contrasting with the ex- 
planation given by the Roman Catholic bishops, an answer 
which he received from a Roman Catl^olic student in divinity, 
when quesfioned as. to the doctrines of his church. Doctor^ 
Doyle refers to the cr^d <jf Pius the Fourth, which has fibt^ 
a«be<swearsi enumerated all the articles of his faith; to 
the Homan catechism, and other books, which have hot 
deficiency* Bat the Irish student, on being ^ked 
a similar question, said, In this book, doctrines of our 
church are to be found," and he handed to the editor Doctor 
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I3letelM»gii0’8 Ti«8ti on the Church; Clus^.book cuf tfafU 
students at Maynooth. Let the reader compare tba^ book 
with those to which the Roman Catholic bishops have referred, 
and judge why, if they thought it not proper or necessary to 

^ackpowleged before the Parliamentary committees, they 
dfre<^ the Irish priests to leam their theology from it. » 

The proofs that there is no established foriJLnlary of doctrine 
tiPf)ifbich Irish' Roman Catholics can refer, and no living indi« 
yidual authority competent to guide them, are as follows : — 

Dr. Murray . — The authority of no individual is 
paramount. 

Dr. Doyle . — ^The decisions of universities are entitled 
to high respect, but are not received at Rome as con- 
clusive. 

Dr. Doyle . — Beside the articles enumerated in the 
creed of Pius the Fourth, there are others to be re- 
ceived as of faith. These are defined in the sacred 
canons, of which some are received entire, some in part, 
and of which no account can be obtained from the for- 
mularies to which the Roman Catholic bishops have 
referred to as authentic. 

I'hus, then, the Irish Roman Catholics are left without any 
authentic formulary of faith. They are pledged to something, 
they know not what. They promise an obedience, but of what 
nature ana how limited they have no means of ascertaining. 
They are told it is a “spiritual obediecrce,'' that it respects 
faith and morals ; but they are not to reject the perfidious 
and immoral decrees of councils, not even those which Doctor 
Doyle calls votes.'' Doctor Doyle states correctly, that his 
church in faitl^is^uiichangeable ; it is certainly so in prin<;iple: 
through all the varying and confhcting elements of its practices 
andvfsculations, one object is kept steadily in view, namely, to 
secure the people's unreflecting obedience. Whether it be, iti 
to ob^n and preserve this tiie more e0ectually« that its 
/doctrines are left perplexed and undiscoverable, cannot ^with 
^ceftamty be known ; but^^it is unquestionable, that obedience to 
the head of the Church appears to be the indispensable requisite 
'f6r communion with tfie Church of Rome ; obedtencfe either 
real or professed; and it may. naturally be imagined^ . that 
^thc opposed tp a Rot^an Cathoho who seeks ip- 

formation as to the nature of the obligations be has takeh updn 
hhnself, may cause him to ^ve’ up an uhpn()doctivein4u&y, 
tiikd subride into that unquestioning and obedienit^ihuth i^ch 
'limits a son of the Church* The inconvenience wfatehomay 
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t^uh to tbestaite from such a consequence^ can bo iitfentoditeifat 
the folh)wing extract : — 

REV. M. OWLLIVAN. 

Bo you apply that to tejmporal questions^ as well as tp 
spiritual questions? 

I will state a conversation which I had once with a Comm. 
Roman Catholic gentleman, which will shew that it 
applies to temporal as well es«spiritual questions. He ^ 

was a very respectable man in trade, and a man of con*- 
siderable intelligence ; he said to me, that he con- 
ceived the only stain upon the British constitution, 
w,as the exclusion of Roman Catholics : I said that it 
was very natural he should consider so, but that he 
ought also to look at the case of the Protestants, and 
see how they would feel it ; it was equally natural that 
Protestants should regard with jealousy the claims of 
a man who promised to this country only an imperfect 
allegiance; he said that was not, the case, that they 
promised an entire and full allegiance. After some 
further conversation, I said to him. Suppose that the 
Pope and council announced that the Kiing of England p. 46 $. 
was a person who should be deposed, would you feel 
in conscience bound, as a Roman Catholic, to obey ? 
he instantly said, as any man would be expected to 
say, Cei^tainly I should feel myself not bound to obey, 
because it would be contrary to Scripture. I asked 
him, then, if he undertook to say, whether he or his 
church was to be the judge of Scripture; he saiX hjs 
olmrch was : I said, then, if the decree was so worded, 
that the Pope and council affimied it to be not contrary 
to, hut according to Scripture, thhk a heretical molpra^rch 
should be deposed, how would yOu act ? He then ad- 
ihltted'that he would feel himself hound by the decapoe, 

Jbf^cause it was for the Poj^e to judge of Scriptui^e, b^d 
Aat^asa ttomapi Catholip he should obey him. 

'^hs e^tnr thiBiks it r%ht to observe, that the geademaa who 
made the above admission, expressed at the same time his 
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that c^cuip never would occur io which fa|6 

faith as a Roman Cs^olic must be so opposed to his allegiance 
as a subject. The Roman Catholic gentry in Ireland are (speak- 
ing generally) too sensible of t^e blessings they enjoy under the 
British constitution, to have their loyalty shaken by any papal 
inj^nctaons l but their sentiments with respect to the Govern- 
ment and their Church, are far different from those entertained 
by the poorer classes in the same communion. 

REV. M. O’SULLIVAN. 

Comm. You Stated, that you thought the middle classes and 

^portfp.^^6! lower classes were very much under the influence of 
the priests? 

Yes. 

Do you think the priests ever are likely to use this 
influence for political purposes ? 

I think if at any time it should become the policy of 
the court oi Rome to have such influence so employed, 
the Roman Catholic clergy shall be then bound to 
exert it. 

p.474. Supposing that oaths of that nature (allegiance) are 
prescribed to be taken, and that the Roman Catholics 
of the United Kingdom willingly take them ; do you 
conceive t^at they swear what is false ? — No ; I conceive 
that the Roman datholic, who swears^at he does not 
believe the Pope’s deposing power, swears what he be- 
lieves at the time to be the truth; but I also believe, 
that if, at any future time, a Pope pronounce that he is 
entitled to a deposing power, in that case the Roman 
CMbolic is bound to obey the Pope, rather than the 
o^|h he has taken to a Protestant monarch. 

Supposing the bishop to be a man of great industry, 
jmd of great powers of mind, do not you suppose that he 

a ^ commentator upon the oath be has taken, ( of ober 
dieme to tke Pope) that he understands it, and is enabled 
to explain it? 

That he understands it better than any man of in- 
fejrior powers to himself I will admit ; tbe^pl^* I 
perfectly ready to admit, that any of those Roman 
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Catholic archbishops or bishops may understaiid thc 
oath better than I do ; but what I • wish to express is 
this^ that whatever their interpretation may be, the true 
meaning of the oath may be, by the interpretation of 
a future Pope arid Council, pronounced to be directly 
contrary to their explanation of it. 

Then supposing a future Pope to declare any given 
absurdity with regard 'to that oath, do you conceive that 
a Roman Catholic bishop is* then bound by his oon- 
science as a Roman Catholic divine, to abandon bis own 
view of that oath, and to adopt that of the Pope ? 

No; I conceive he is bound by his conscience to 
abandon his bishoprick, to resign his office into the 
hands of the Pope, who may then*appoint to the vacated 
bishoprick, such a man as will forward his views. 

You apprehend that he is bound as a bishop to adhere 
to the Pope’s declaration of the oath, and not to his 
own? — Yes; but he has one alternative — that is to 
resign.* 

In opposition to such opinions, in which the witness infei-s, 
from the principles of the Church of Rome, wfaat the conduct of 
its ministers should be, the evidence of Doctor Dpyle may be 
quoted ; in which^ declares, that he wouTd oppose the designs 
of the Pope, if at any time they should prove hostile to the 
British government, under which he lives. 

RIGHT REV, J. nOYLE, D. D. 

If the Pope were to intermeddle with the rights of the 

King, or with the allegiance which Catholics owe to Man*i8,i825. 

the King ; what would be the consequence so far as the Rciwrt, p. 192, 

♦ This appears to be the only alt^ative offered to bishops 

vj^toto the crown in episcopal appointments. He also staged, 1825 

mat if the Pope refused to institute or appoint a bishop, there ’ 

was 1^0 regulation in the Church by “which he could be com- 
pelled act. 


iti tbe iJiiurch 01 nome, in many important cases. Lioctor 
t><^le declared that he would avail himself pf it, if the Pope Comm. 

tbniicrlnf nrnnpr tn tbp. mp.ORiirp hf crrahtinir ii P* 221. 
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Catholic Clergy are concerned? — ^The confiequene^ 
lYpildd be, that wershouid oppose him by every means in 
oar power; even by the exercise of our spiritual au* 
thc^ity. 

In what manner would you exercise that spiritual 
authority ? — By preaching to the people, that their duty 
to God as Catholics, required of them to oppose every 
person who would interfere in any way with that right 
which the law of nature and the positive law of God 
established in their prince, a prince whom we as sub- 
jects, were bound to support ; we would therefore exer- 
cise our spiritual authority, by preaching the Gospel to 
the people, and by teaching them to oppose the Pope, 
if he interfered with tlie temporal rights of our king 
Comm. Is there any distinction between the power of a vicar 

apostolic and a Roman Catholic bishop, as to the power 
of withholding the publication of any bull or rescript 
from the See of Rome ? — I should think there is a ma- 
terial difference, because the vicar apostolic depends, as 
to the existence of his office, upon the will of the See of 
Rome, he can be removed from it at the good pleasure 
of the Pope ; the faculties which he exercises can be 
restricted or limited, or modified, jui||^as the See of 
Rome may please. It is not so witn us bishops, we 
cannot be removed, we have a title to our place ; our 
rights are defined from the. Gospel, and fropoi the canon 
law, defined as well as those of the Pope himself ; we 
csnnf^t be obliged to do any thing by the mere good will 
or pleasure of the Pope. 

-I * ' 

FrctU this determination^ considered in conjimction with the 
declaration of Doctor Murray, that an unjust excommunication 
might conscientiously be resisted, the nation and 'the Irish 
Roman Catholics would {^Vhaps infer, that Pdpe ftas* nb 
such controul over his bishops in Ireland, as could ever ofsea^ 
Sion inconvenience to the government pif peoplf^ 
It ia, however, desirable, that the Rohiau Catholic laifty in 
Irel^d fapailiariae their minds tothe conridetalkfii bf 
difficulty to which they may be ^posed, I by die nilsettlefl^ 
state of the doctrines of* their Churchy even, c# 
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Birigeet The Popfe may at some future time declare them ab- 
solved from their oath of aUegiance, Itating, as Gregory 
the Xlllth in bis bull against Queen E^aabeth, that the 
season was favourable for treasonable enterprizes, and qupdng 
from the i6th canon of the third Council of Laterao — Dublin! 
a general council — that those oaths by which ‘the church jnay p, nr. 
be injured are ‘‘ not to be called oaths, but primes rathef.* p. T75. 
Doctor Doyle and the other Roman Catholic bishops in 
Ireland may resist the order of the Pope, and preach to the 
people against it ; the Pope apjieajs to the laws of the church ) 
the bishops appeal to the law of God ; the laity are' dis- 
tracted ; as Christians, they are bound to obey the iav(^ which 
conscience and the Gospel sanctions; as Roman Catholics^ 
they are required to submit their consciences and the Gospel 
to ^e government of the church ; as professors of the creed 
of Pius the IVtb, they have given their assent to the i6th 
canon of the third Lateran Council ; and if they will think of 
the dishonour which follows their acceptance of that canon, it 
cannot be but that they will keenly feel the degradation to 
which their clergy have reduced them, and that they will at 
least expunge from their creed an article which binds them to a 
blind approval of principles most perfidious and abominable. 

The Editor briefly states here part of the evidence on which 
his observations are founded. 


Doctors Doyle and Murray have declared, that aU Lords, 
Roman Catholics receive the creed of Pius the Fourth. 

Uornm. 

In this creed, the last article hut one, is a«profession Report, p* 
of receiving, wKhout any doubt^ whatever has been p. 9i4. 

decreed in general councils. 


Before the Commissioners of Education Inquiry, Doctor Commissioners 
Doyle confirmed and explained this principle his church. 

" The decrees of general councils received the 
universal church, we conceive tp be ceittain and tikie. 


and that they were adopted and framed by the cliurch 
guided thereto by the Holy Ghost. 

1$ ihetrenot a distinction to be taken between articled Bt. Rev. 
of fiiith and matters of discipline propounded in the 
gensral councils? — There is, and the observations I have 


jtiSt tnade ^vith re^gar^ to the decrees of general council 
bjp oi ^ose relating to faith or morals^ 

bUmebas*ir^aidiiig^tl}tkfipline, ^ suoh disciplmehe 
Vith faith. 



liordst 

His Grace the 
Archbishop of 

]3ubliii. 
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Is- the third Bftteran Council supposed to be one o[ 
the general councils of theRoman Catholic Church'?— 
Yes. 

In that council, in the i6tb canon, as will appear in the 
collection of Labbe and Cossart, and in all other Homan 
Catholic accounts of its proceedings, it was affirmed, that 

those obligations were not to be called oaths, but perjuries 
rather, which are found to be contrary to the advantage of 
the church and the institutibns of the holy fathers."' The 
Homan Catholic gentry of Ireland should recollect, that 
npt Protestants, but their own bishops and their own creeds, 
impute to them this foul and odious principle. 

Such is the difficulty which may arise in the government of 
the Roman Catholic Church, in consequence of the opposition 
between the sacred canons and the law of God ; and it is much 
to be regretted, that those persons who say they would oppose 
the Pope, if he attempted to enforce certain decre'es passed 
in general cbuncils, do not now assert the liberty which they 
promise that they will exercise on any occasion that may 
call for it, and reject, formally and for ever, doctrines which, 
though they do not disturb their Church, disgrace it. Doctor 
Doyle declares, that he would assert his spiritual authority in 
opposition to the Pope, if he made any hostile attempt against 
the peace or security of Great Britain ; he would, he goes on 
to say, instruct the people in their duties (he does not say by 
Homan Catholic creeds or formularies, but) by preaching the 
Gospel, and by asserting the majesty the law of God. 
If his meaning be, that he would prdl|p thus, and exert 
himself thus, after having been censur^ and suspended by the 
Pope, and that he would still be acting in accordance with the 
principles of his church, it will be difficult to ascertain the 
meaning of the declaration, that the Pope has authority over his 
Irish bishops ; and if Doctor Doyle’s meaning be, that he 
Woulh, in such circumstances, withdraw himself from commu- 
nion with the Charch of Rome, it can afford little satis^ 
faction to the British government to know, that, in case o£ 
atteiiipts made by the Pope against, the crown and dignity 
pf the sovereign, the allegiance of no subject can be depended 
on, who is not, or who i| not content to become, a Protest^t. 

The Editor would scarcely have ventured to make remarks 
of such a nature as those which he has submitted here to the 
reader, but that he fee|s a considerable difficulty in underr 
standing the precise import of Doctor Doyle’s professions; 
a difficulty not arising out of the terms in which they are 
expressed, so much as out of declarations seemingly of a 
contradictory nature, made more in accordance with the prin- 
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ciples of the Church of Rome, and hewing the slgnmhire 
J. K* L* ^ The Catholic prelates reAgnize in the Pope^ 
a right and power, not only to oppress and establish chapters, 
but also to suppress, alter, modify and change bishoprics, 
to reduce metropolitans to the rank of suffragans, and vice versd^ 
whenever the interests of the church or necessity requires 
it ; but what may be more shocking to this layiftan, they eveh 
believe that the Pope is the judge of the necessity which would 
Warrant such a proceeding/'* 

Such are the sentiments expressed by Doctor Doyle, when 
writing on ecclesistical subordination under his diocesan signa- 
ture, J. K. L. ; they are, the reader will at once perceive, as 
far as the ordinary signihcatioii of language can be relied oh, 
in direct opposition to the assertions made before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons ; and however the con- 
tradictions may be explained away, they are sufficient to 
prove the great uncertainty in which .members of the Church 
of Rome must necessarily be, as to the nature of the union 
which subsists between their bishops and the l^ead of their 
Church. 

But even if it were possible by such ingenious glosses as are 
familiar to the minds of school-men, to reconcile statements, in 
one of which it is said, that the bishops of the Church of Rome 
in Ireland cannot be removed from their sees, except for some 
sufficient canonical offence ; and in the other, that they may be 
removed at the Mali of the Pope, who may displace them when 
the interests of the church so require, and who»is appointed sole 
judge of the manner in which these interests mjiy be most 
fitly promoted ; though these contradictory testimonies 

could be so explainw|^ns to be rendered unintelligible, (a mode of 
reconciling difficulties by no means unusual), there still remains 
a more stubborn opposition to the evidence of Dr. Doyle, in the 
testimony of a witness whom he himself introduced, the 
Dominican, Melchior Cano. When Dr. Do^de was requested to 
explain the sense in which he received the doctrine qjf the 
Pope^s infallibility, he declined stating any sentiments in his 
own words, but referred the Committee fordnformation on the 
subject, to the treatise of Melchior Cano, which is, therefore, to 
be regarded as the representative chosen by Dr. Doyle for the 
expression of his own sentiments. ' * It is accordingly to be 
understood, that whatever may have been orally given in evi- 
dence, is to be received only in such* a sense as will not 
Contradict the doctrine as^rted in the printed treatise. If 
Dr. Doyle has, in compliance with » constitutional feeling in 
favour of a govemthent like that of England, been a little tOO 
unguarded in the opinions be stated with respect to his connec- 
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Ib the ihird FMteran Conncil sup>pose<l to be one of 
the general councfts of the Roman Catholic church?— 
Yes. 

tu that council, in the i6th canon, as will appear in the 
colUction of Labbe and Cossart, and iu all other Roman 
Catholic accounts of its proceedings, it was affirmed, that 

those obligations were not to be called oaths, but perjuries 
rather, which are found to be contrary to the advantage of 
the church and the institiitibns of the holy fathers/' The 
Roman Catholic gentry of Ireland should recollect, that 
not Protestants, but their own bishops and their own creeds, 
impute to them this foul and odious principle. 

Such is the difficulty which may arise in the government of 
the Roman Catholic Church, in consequence of the opposition 
between the sacred canons and the law of God ; and it is much 
to be regretted, that those persons who say they would oppose 
the Pope, if he attempted to enforce certain decre'es passed 
in general cbuncils, do not now assert the liberty which they 
promise that they will exercise on any occasion that may 
call for it, and reject, formally and for ever, doctrines which^ 
though they do not disturb their Church, disgrace it. Doctor 
Doyle declares, that he would assert his spiritual authority in 
opposition to the Pope, if he made any hostile attempt against 
the peace or security of Great Britain ; he would, he goes on 
to say, instruct the people in their duties (he does not say by 
Roman Catholic cre^s or formularies, but) by preaching the 
Gosjjel, and by asserting the majesty M^The law of God. 
If his meaning be, that he would prd|pk thus, and exert 
himself thus, after having been censur^ and suspended by the 
Pope, and that he would still be acting in accordance with the 
principles of his church, it will be difficult to ascertain the 
meaning of the declaration, that the Pope has authority over his 
Irish bishops ; and if Doctor Doyle's meaning be, that he 
ytroulS, in such circumstances, withdraw himself from commu- 
nion with the Church of Rome, it can afford little satis- 
faction to the British government to know, that, in case of 
atteiiipts made by the Pope against, the crown and dignity 
of the sovereign, the allegiance of no subject can be depended 
on, who is not, or who 4 not content to become, a Protestant. 

The Editor would sc^cely have ventured to make remarks 
of such a nature as those which he has submitted here to the 
reader, but that he feels a considerable difficulty in under- 
standing the precise import of Doctor Doyle's professions; 
a difficulty not arising out of the terms in which they are 
expressed, so much as out of declarations seemingly of a 
contradictory nature, made more in accordance witli the prin- 
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ciples of the Church of Rome, and bc^iiig the sighetare 
J. Kk L. The Catholic prelates recAgnize in the Pope^ 
a right and power, not only to oppress and establish chapters, 
but also to suppress, alter, modify and change bishoprics, 
to reduce metropolitans to the rank of suffragans, and vice versd, 
whenever the interests of the church or necessity requires 
it ; but what may be more shocking to this layiAan, they even 
believe that the Pope is the judge of the necessity which would 
Warrant such a proceeding/'* 

Such are the sentiments expressed by Doctor Doyle, when 
writing on ecclesistical subordination under his diocesan signa*- 
ture, J. K. L. ; they are, the reader will at once perceive, as 
far as the ordinary signidcation of language can be relied oh, 
in direct opposition to the assertions made before the Com^ 
mittee of the House of Commons ; and however the con- 
tradictions may be explained away, they are sufficient to 
prove the great uncertainty in ^hich .members of the Church 
of Rome must necessarily be, as to the nature of the union 
which subsists between their bishops and the l^ead of their 
Church. 

But even if it were possible by such ingenious glosses as are 
familiar to the minds of school-men, to reconcile statements, in 
one of which it is said, that the bishops of the Church of Rome 
in Ireland cannot be removed from their sees, except for some 
sufficient canonical offence ; and in the other, that they may be 
removed at tlie will of the Pope, who may displace them when 
the interests of the church so require, and who^is appointed sole 
judge of the manner in which these interests m^y be most 
fitly promoted ; though these contradictory testimonies 

could be so explainei|%5 to be rendered unintelligible, (a mode of 
reconciling difficulties by no means unusual), there still remains 
a more stubborn- opposition to the evidence of Dr. Doyle, in the 
testimony of a witness whom he himself introduced, the 
Dominican, Melchior Cano. When Dr. Doyle was requested to 
explain the sense in which he received the doctrine qf the 
Pope's infallibility, he declined stating dny sentiments in hfe 
own words, but referred the Committee fp^information on the 
subject, to the treatise of Melchior Cano, which is, therefore, to 
be regarded as the representative chosen by Dr. Doyle for the 
expression of his own sentiments. ‘ It is accordingly to be 
understood^ that whatever may have been orally given in evi- 
dence/ is to be received only in such* a sense as will not 
contradict the doctrine assorted in the printed treatise. If 
Dr. Doyle has, in compliance with » constitutional feeling in 
favour of a goveniitient like that of England, been a little too 
uhguarded in the opinions he stated with respect to his conn4c- 
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iioi^ with Roiiie, he may appease the indignation of the Pope %y 
];noBtioiiiiig the treatise to which he referred, as containing the 
9i^hodox Catholic doctrine ; and in like manner, if the British 
nation consider the oral evidence indistinct and inconsistent 
with itself, and with the avowed principles of the Church of 
Home, no fairer or wiser course appears open, than to refer to 
that treatise which contains the sentiments which Dr. Doyle 
deliberately adopts for his own, lespecting the Pope's infalli#- 
bility. The nature of this work will allow the use of but few 
and brief extracts ; but the entire treatise of Cano will reward 
the patient reader^s attention. 

The first thing to be noticed respecting Melchior Cano is, 
that he was a Dominican friar, and that all Dominicans (in 
his time at leasl^ professed the doctrine said to be that of 
Thomas Aquinas, that the Pope was entitled to a deposing 
power. “ Infidels, by reason of their infidelity, deserve to lose 
their power over the faithful, ’%ho are consequently transferred 
to the sons of God.'' Whether correctly or not, the Dominicans 
were said to^ hold this doctrine, and certainly, if a judgment 
were to be formed from Cano's treatise, the charge against his 
order would seem to have been well founded. He states dis- 
tinctly his opiiiion to be, that the Pope, in matters of faith and 
religion, is infallible; that the whole church are bound to obey, 
and that in order to save the church from error, it must have 
been a privilege granted to the Pope, that he should never err» 
This is the judgment which Melchior Cano pronounces on the 
l^pe^s infallibility ; he regards distinctions taken between the 
Church of Rome and him who presides over it, as groundless 
and fiitile ; he regards the authonty of Pope as greater, 
because more concentrated than that of a^oBuncil, and he even 
thinks it necessary to apologise to his readers for discussing 
the authority of the Apostolic See, or (what he considers the 
same thing) him who presides theiein, after bis examination of 
the power of a general council; repeating at the same time his 
own ^opinion, that, if only the dignity of the subject were con- 
cerned, the investigation respecting the Pope's power ought to 
have precedence, ^''he treatise of Melchior Cano is, as Dr. 
Tfoyle declmies, a fhll statement of the doctrine of the Pope's 
Wklbbility, and it contains a recognition of that doctrine in 
its most offensive form; it states the objections urged by the 
reformers, and by moderate men, and over-rules* them by 
ppposing arguments, and, in the end, draws a concltision whiqh 
mil .be perhaps better understood in the illustration vfhtch js 
Ipven of the doctrine, than in the proposition which affirtOs it. 
It compares the authority of the Pope, to that vested in the 
court to which Moses directed that appeals in important cases 
should be transferred ; and it is remarkaide, that the 

scriptural passages in which the authority of this court is declared, 

3 
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Cano jQ<|t neglect to cite the verse which pronoimc^a’seh* 
teaoe af death againat all who shall disgbey, and notl^^ihdt 
this sentence is to be visited on tliose who disobey, notthejod^ 
but the priest^ taking care to ^bmark, that the word is 
the singular number. And the man that will do presu^b^* 
tuoi^sly» and will not hearken unto the priest that staudeth 
minister there before the Lord thy God, or ,unto the isdge, 
even that man shall die, and thou shalt* put away the evil from 
Israel."* 

Melchior Cano explains, that obedience was exacted, because 
the priest was instructed to pronounce true judgment, and con- 
cludes, that it is not reasonable to suppose the Christian chtpfth 
destitute of a power which existed in the Jewish. He also ob- 
serves, that the judgment of the priests was decisivO.t tVhere, 
he says, Moses does not direct, “ that men bdtieve the priests *lf 
they judge according to the law^^ but rather, that what the 
priests teach they shall legard as law— othe,rwi5e questions would 
be ever undecided," Again, in reply fo an objection, that ]?ope 
Alexander bad eired, in pronouncing a judgment that a certain 
civil law was contrary to the divine, and ought %iot to be en- 
forced, Cano admits, that the judgment was uttered with 
pontifical authority, because enforced by an anathema, and 
contends that it not l!l*roneou$. He notices that the com- 
mand of the Pope was intended fo abrogate the civ^il law in the 
territories of the church, and tba^ it left secular / princes 
free. But it is with the principles here laid down by Cano, 
that this part of the present work is concerned, and they are 
expressed in the following sentence.! — ** Ift the deciees of 
pontifis, two things^e to he distinguished f one is the intention 
and conclusion oipthe decree; another the leason or cause 
assigned. And in the conclusion, the pontifis capnot err if 
they are deciding a question of faith from the apostolic 
tribunal." 

When the book in which such passages ag these *arie con- 
tained, is compared with the evidence of Doctor Doylc'-^the evi- 
dence expressing constitutional principles — tbobook, in 
similar sentiments are expected, avowing and advocating dbe- 
ttmes the most odious and intolerant, it is difficult to prevent the 
mihd from reverting to ihose incidents of fiction on hiatorv in 
which a auspicious and crafty tyrant is represented hs beguiling 
by insidious blandishments, some generous youth whom he has 
^ade the unconscious bearer of the pernicious mandates— 
.the messages of, death." The real sentiments of the Rohsah 
Catholic bishop coq]tain%d in all their natural virulence^ ify 
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MelduBr CMioVjppFto'vrhich he has refBzriedj aadif tfae'pwfs 

England (Mrefer tjie oral ^comments to tlie deliberate testi^ 
monyy dbey may admire the Jiberality of Doctor Doyle, 
whife tie feels himself justihd^ to his churchy for having con^ 
triyod an inoHensive mode of avowing her most objectionable 
dodtrines. Melchior Cano*s treatise is now little known ; but 
i&ever Englaivd or Ireland become so purified from heresy as 
to be worthy of it, there needs only to call that book forth 
from its obscurity, and, Doctor Doyle may challenge the most 
intolerant bigot in his church, to express opinions more favour- 
able to the papal claims, thari those which he dared tor avow 
befiare a committee of the British Parliament. 

The doctrines advocated in, Cano's treatise, are more in 
unison with the sentiments expressed in the letters of J.K« L. 
than with Doctot Doyle's parliamentary evidence. *Were I 
a Protestant," he says, ^^> X^^ould forego the highest dignity in 
the state, rather than makc |i^b a declaration, (the denial of the 
Pope*s supremacy.) — ^Whethei^ Pope ought or ought not to have 
spiritual authority in this .realni, is a question which depends on 
that other, Whether he be or ^ not the head of the Catholic 
Church ? for if he be, it ' is manifest, that wherever there are 
Cathohcs he maslr have jiirisdiCitioh aver them/' How can a 
roan declarer thai^ he has not junsdiltio^ in this realm, whereas 
his haviiig it^ and exercising it, is^as notorious as the existence 
of the Isiui al' noon. In what does power, authority, or juris- 
diction consist ? In this, siihpiy, that he who possesses them can 
command some other, and punish him should he disobey. 
Thus, the Ki|lg,"''&c. - This passage appears to contain 

a reasonable accoui^t of the writer's sentiments, but it is alto- 
gether at variance with those expressed in the evidence. 
According to Doctors Doyle and Murray, the Pope has no 
authority, because he has no power, to punish. An unjust 
exqpmni unication, they 6ay, stiould not be regarded; Dr. Doyle 
declareis he would not enforce it. Thus, the private judgmeiit of 
a lay or clerical member may counteract the Pope's designs, and 
sqt his decrees at defiance,— is this authority ? — ^is poor 
sn^ow of power, which r&eommcnds punishment, but cannot 
ditforce its execution ? How is it possible to understand the 
S^vidfence or' Doctor Doy 14 in any sense which can do him 
l^noi^, when, by his own swofu testimony, he is convicted of 
milling a declaration^ whi(^ he had previously^ smd the 
hipest dignity in tlje empire could not induce him io expiess. 
TIK evidence is too ‘"clSatr on this point to? admit a doubt. 
The Pope may issue an excbmnlunicadon, hi^ it wiM iiot 1^^ 
published, n the bishop‘to whom it b directed, think 
A similar case may be supposed — A sheriff imagines the sen- 

'' ' — ■pi n . — 
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toiiee 6f a judges iaocrrect ; and does Miilbi* this 
execute it ? Let it be supf^sed, that he# was legally entitle^ 
to refuse. What would ^is prove ? It would prove that the 
sheriff had authority, and thalit was the duty of the court 
merely to advise. Such is the duty or privilege which Doctor 
Doyle swears to be the Pope’s ; and such an oath, Sccordii^ 
to the letter of J. K.L. is a perjury to which no jearthly sttdion 
could bribe him. 

So much for the uncertainty of doctrine in the Church of 
Rome with respect to the authority of its bead, an uncertainty 
which enables the Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland to pro* 
fess a resolution that they will exercise, without any controul, 
their own judgment ; while at the,same tinie they exact from 
their subjects’’ an entire submission to the commands issuing 
from the Pope, as from the head of the ehuteb, the centre of 
Catholic unity, Christ’s vicar on earth. 

Authority of Councils^*. 

The uncertainty in which the 4pctrine rOspottmg General 
Councils is placed, shall be next considered.;! The /eader may 
recollect an opinion alre^y e^pro|ie4 ^ 
on the principles according to which councils are> assembled, 
and on a decree of the Council of Trent, that rulhr^ation^^ 
churches in communion witli the ph^^c^ pf l^me are bound 
to acquiesce in the decisions general council. Ddstcu- 
Doyle’s evidence is contradictory such an opiiiioQ^ but it 
is equally in opposition tOiptinciplas himself had 

previously avow^. 

RIGHX REV. J. TJpYJ^, D. D. 

By what authority are sp^ decyrees (o/* t/ie** Cottwerf Lords^ 
Trent) received in soinc pa.rts of ,2^d not in 

others? — ^The modpof receiving the^i&ounciris this; the 
bishops of the province lis^emble, deliherate whe- 
ther the discipline enacted at would npt 

be useful to their chui^ch. If tl^ey^ think itt^^ 
imniediately publish declamtion, pnd catise* it to be 
1‘ead by the parish - priest in diapel, and .thus the 
decrees of helpline become pul^bshld and have fot^. 

And if they think that suth discipUne of the^ouncil of 
Trent will not be useful to their ebd^h, they separate 
and do nothiiig. 

The reader is requested to compare this answer with the two 
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extract% indirectly and the other direetly^ 
affirming that whalaver sanctioned by a general council, 
ought to have the force of a law. 

It was to check, as far as possible, such evils as I have 
here ^etched, that a committee of the Council of Trent, in 
the 48th session, was appointed to conside? and report to the 
council, of the'books which were then in' circulation, and what 
regulation ought to be adopted with regard to them. I'he 
report of the coiniuittee was not made till the last day of the 
last, or 25th session, and as. the synod could not then discuss 
the subject ofV the report, they referred it to the Pope. The 
index, therefore, or list of books to be prohibited, with the rules 
annexed, were not fitmctioikd the Cowicil of Trent;* and 
that which was afterwards published, by the Pope, and which 
includes such translafiona of the, sacred Scriptures as were not 
approved by the proper authority, has not the force of a church 
law, unless in those coluitries where it hits been published and 
received.” If thfe index, li|erefore, had been sanctioned by tire 
council, the ^^hurch of itf Ireland "Was ^hound to receive 
k os a law. The Cl.her extract 'is of i more decisive nature. 

“ The erro? ith? ^J^ftodeci^ans our pious ancestors, 
according U) Sir Richard ^ihsgrfue, was. much like this (of 
considering as necessarily litis were declared indijferent by 

the church) ; ihey might if ^hy p^ple cfOuld, l>e allowed to 
believe a little more or a lifiln less, especi^ly when they quoted 
in thjeir favour, the namq.and authority of St. John the Evan- 
gelist; yet they had ho alternative, ufter the Council of Nice, 
but to surfender th^ir opinion ljld“ rclin^uiiiih their practice, or 
take their station amongst the heathens. As Pope Stephen 
wrote on a quesUon pre|6y ^l»4ch of similar import; Nil inno- 
yatur qisi quod traditum est they should abide by tradition, or 
become heretibs.” ' ^ ^ ' 

It is certainly a difficult mjiijtet to reconcile these passages 
with the evidence of Doctor Doyle. Before the Committee of 
the*House of Loids, he describes his church in Ireland, as per- 
fectly independent, and not to be constrained by the Council of 
Tk%nt to addjfrt; on compulsion, any article of discipline ; hutj ill 
his controversial writings; he lappears inditenced by a mons 
dutiful .spirit, and declares as a reason, why his church is not 
bound by the “ Index,” that this was not sanctioned by the 
Council of Trent, leaving it of course to be inferred, thatif it 
had been so sanctionetl, it ivould have become a law ; whRe in 
the other passage, he intimates that the church which wemid 
not receive the discipliife of Nice, respecting the time of ceie- 
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ferating Easter (a discipline which was important only because 
it was enacted), was to consider itself excfcded from the Ca- 
tholic body, and to have its portion with heretics and heathens. 
But it is asserted in support of Doctor Doyle’s sworn testimony, 
that his reasoning is authorized by facts ; that not only had the 
Irish church a power to reject unprofitable discipline, but that 
it actually exercised J,][ie power, and, in one province, rejected* the 
Trent discipline concerning marriage. 

AIGHT J. DOYLE, D.D. 

The French church never received the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, regarding discipline; and in a part of 
Ireland such decrees are received, in another part of 
Ireland such decrees are not received. 

REV. 0*SULLimN. 

With respect to the Roman Catliolic churph in Ire- 
land, have they admitted, with reference to that very 
Council of Trent, the authority of all the decrees of the 
Council of Trent? — ^No, they have not. 

Upon what ground is it, that they have, according to 
your view, rejected it ?— I think their conduct has been 
inconsistent, and has been pertnitted only because it 
suited the Pope’s convenience to be lenient. IVly position 
is, that by rejecting any portion of tiie Council of Trent, 
they are acting against the constant maxims of their 
church ; but they may be permitted to do so, because it 
may be the policy of the Pope, to be lenient. 

IIEV. T. COSTELLO. 

What is the law of your church with respect to mar- 
riage banns ? — ^The law of the church by the Council of 
Trent is, that there shall be banns published three Sun- 
days previous to the marriage, &C.5 but there has been 
permission given to the bishops to'dispense with that 
law. 

Whether some similar permission was obtained for refusing to 
receive any of tlie Trent decrees, has not been stated as evi- 
dence; but it cannot have escaped the reader’s notice, that 
when Doctor Doyle was asked, on what authority he grounded 
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lUe W^^^ df rejection, his ans^t^er was so framed as to give an 
aqcount only of thet«tot/c, and to exclude altogether any refe- 
rence to authority. 

As a further specimen of the authority which the Roman 
Catholic bishops in Ireland claim to themselves, in sanctioning 
and interpreting the decrees of councils, the Editor subjoins the 
fglldwing extracts : — 


RIGHT REV. .1. DOYLE, D. D. 

Is the third Lateran council supposed to be one of the 
general councils of the Bloman Catholic church? — Yes. 

Are the commissioners misinformed, or in error, in 
supposing that in the 27 th chapter of that council, there 
is the following passage : — That all those who are any 
way bound to heretics should consider themselves ab- 
solved frorp all fidelity and obedience due to them, so 
long as they persist in their iniquity?^’ — Taken in that 
isolated shape, I believe it might be found in the de- 
crees of the councils to which reference has been made ; 
but it should be understood with reference to the general 
context, and the history of the council itself should also 
be read, in oruer to understand that passage rightly ; at 
that period, and at some periods antecedent and subse- 
quent to it, there were heresies broached in different 
parts of Europe, and councils were held for the purpose 
of suppressing them ; those councils, or several of them, 
were held not for the sole purpose of suppressing the 
heresy, but also for the purpose of enacting laws for the 
teiAporal and >spiritual concerns of those kingdoms, who 
sent there their bishops and their ambassadors or orators, 
60 that those councils, and that one of Lateran byname, 
might be styled a sort of congress of the European 
powers, as well as a council of bishops ; it was agreed 
by the potentates*^ forming that council, that certain 
petty princes, who maintained or supported heretics 
within their petty states, should be put, as it were under 
the ban of the empire, as having forfeited their tight to 
their fiefs ; so that "opinion, or vote or decree, might be 
12 
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understood as relating to the subjects of those petty 
princes, who, by countenancing a prdctice contrary to 
the laws of the church and ^ the state, should on that 
account lose their fiefs, and that their subjects should 
no longer pay them obedience, but pay it to the lord 
paramount, or if they had no lord paramount, pay it to 
the emperor; thus when a decree says, that fidelity is 
not to be observed towards ^the persons of heretics, it 
is to be understood in this way; namely, that those 
persons, by the general consent of the potentates, that 
is, the temporal and ecclesiastical powers, and by the 
laws of the empire, had forfeited their right to their 
principalities or possessions : such were the institutions 
of those times. 

Does it not appear to you, that the words,^ that all 
those who are in any way bound to heretics,^’ are rather 
of a more comprehensive signification than confined to 
emperors or fiefs ? — I believe the words quoted are to 
be understood of leagues or treaties, or things of that 
kind, entered into between each other by the little states 
who revolted against the larger, or against the church ; 
and in such cases we ought never to forge^ that the 
laws of the church were at the same time laws of the 
state, and that those persons who, previous to the hold- 
ing of that council, had broached the heresy, had 
thereby also violated the law of the land.^ In England 
the Gospel is part of the law of the land, and the man 
who abuses it is liable to be prosecuted at our tribunals ; 
so in Spain, which received the discipline of the Council 
of Trent, a man who violated it might be punished by 
the lav tribunals. 

Do you not think that a Protestant might be excused 
for a misunderstanding of this passage ? 

I think if he was unacquainted with the history of 
those times, and read that single isolated passage, he 
could hardly come to a right conclusion. 

You consider the word heretic, in the passage just 

O 2 
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read to you, (from the 4th Lateran council) as exclu- 
sively confined to" the Aibigenses ? 

I believe it referred to the Albigeuses. 

Is it your opinion that those decrees, historically 
spiking, were never considered as laws in the church, 
subsequent to the particular occasion of the Albigenses, 
to which they alluded ? 

I consider them no more than precedents, which 
might be followed if governments existed such as then 
did, and circumstances arose precisely similar to those 
which occasioned their enactment. 

With respect to the nature of the obnoxious declaration, it is 
affirmed in the course of the same examination of Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops and archbishops, before the Commissioners of 
Education Ipquiry, that 

It appears to be a matter of policy mixed with 
faith ; I do not know what the heresies were, or what the 
nature of the decree or vote was, to which allusion is 
made.” 

In another part of the examination, after various decrees had 
been cited from r the Lateran councils, which did not seem to 
admit of ea^^y and favourable explanation, an answer is found, 
by which, contrary to the answer first given, the authority of 
the councils appears to be disowned. 

The passages wlvch have been cited from the coun- 
cils of Lateran, have not been addressed to the universal 
church as articles of faith ; those councils did not require 
the universal church to accept of those doctrines as 
articles of faith ; others did not enjoin them, it was a 
mere matter of regulation, and neither addressed to the 
universal church, nor was the doctrine contained in these 
passages ever accepted by the universal church; there- 
fore I do not consider the matter referred to as the 
decision of a general council.” 

These extracts will serve to give some idea of the manner in, 
which the Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland exercise authoiity 
6ver the councils which they profess to receive, and by which 
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they declare that their conduct in matters of faith is governed. 
A certain decree of the council of Lateran^is to be received in 
the sense in which Doctor Doyle explains it; and according to 
Lis interpretation, 

1. ’ — The word “ heretics” in the decree, means Albigenses.” 

2. — The words “ any wise bound,” mean “ leagues or treaties, 
“ or things of that kind, entered into between dhch other, by 

petty states.’’ 

3. — The same words also imply the obligations by which 
the subjects of these petty princes, were bound to obey their 
lords. 

4. — But they do not mean the obligations by which the sub- 
jects of the emperor, or of great kings, were bound. 

5. -—The declaration that all persons bound to heretics in any 
wise, were to consider themselves absolved from fidelity and 
obedience, did not mean “ all,” but those only wdio were the 
subjects of petty princes. 

Such are the limitations which the Jloman Catholic bishops 
in Ireland, of their own authority, prescribe to the*decree ofa 
general council ; but even with all these limitations, the dis- 
honour which the decree brings with it, cannot be evaded. 
Admitting the correctness of Doctor Doyle’s historical state- 
ments, the conclusion could only be at most, that the council 
were justified in commanding war to be , waged against the 
Albigenses and those who abetted them in tbeir alleged iniquity ; 
but this could not justify the abominable endeavour to sear the 
consciences of men, and to set aside the laws df nature and of 
God. The subjects of these petty princes, especially of those 
who had no lord paramount, did hot promise to their rulers an 
allegiance, which was to depend on their religious opinions ; 
they did not swear that they would obey them^so long only as they 
obeyed the church. Their allegiance Was, as that of the Ro- 
man Catholic gentry of Ireland, unconditionally and entirely 
given ; and this allegiance, they were taught to understand, by 
the decree of a general council, they might without a crhiie 
withdraw. Tliis is the feature of the proceedings of the council 
which the explanations of Doctor Doyle have left in its undis- 
guised deformity ; they have suffered it to remain a stignia on 
the council and the church, more detestable and disgusting than 
even the abominations attributed to the victims of that church’s 
intolerance ; and it is a very extraordinary^ circumstance, that, 
in endeavouring to remove a most foul imputation from the 
system which he supports, Doctor Doyle should liave confined 
himself to an explanation of the state of tilings which ma}^ have 
palliated the enormity of war or persecution, and have left un- 
answered the great charge ; namely, that a council, professing to 
be guided by; the Holy Spirit, commanded all those who received 
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its authority, to disregard the suggestions of conscience ^nd the 
law of God, and tP violate their strictest and most solemn 
engagmnents. 

Beside, however, the explaiiation which the Roman Catholic 
bishops in Ireland think themselves authorized to give of the 
canons of councils, they claim also another power, that of, on 
their own private judgment, rejecting them. Thus, of the 
decrees here considered, they say, that “ their subjects ** are 
at liberty to reject them, inasmuch as they were not ad- 
dressed to the universal church ; and in another place they say, 
inasmuch as they were not ‘‘ definitions," yet they require 
of their people a profession of believing n(»t only the “ defini- 
tions," but also the “ declarations," of general councils; 
and, in that profession, not a word is inserted, of ascertaining 
what decrees were addressed to the entire church, and what 
were to have only a particular application ; the profession is, 
to receive without any doubt all things delivered, declared, 
and defined, in the general councils and in the sacred canons ; 
yet, of a -declaration in a matter concerning faitli, made in 
a council aicknowledged to be general, Doctor Doyle aflirins, 
that those who have sworn to receive all such declarations, 
are permitted — he does not commanded — to disbelieve it. 

One other instance the Editor thinks it proper to give 
of the seeming discrepancy between the councils of the 
Roman Catholic church and the interpretations which bisho[)S 
in Ireland affix to tliem. 

KIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

The Council of Constance declares, that no safe con- 
duct given by an emperor, kings, or other secular 
princes, to heretics Oi persons accused of heresy, is to 
avail, if the heretic refuse to retract his errors.” 

REV. M. O'SULLIVAN. 

I>0 you believe that it is a doctrine of the Roman Catho- 
lic church, that faith is not to be kept with heretics ? 

Here again I wish to take a distinction between what 
Roman Catholics, as individuals, believe, and what the 
Roman Catholic church pronounces. My impr^sion 
is, that that doctriqe is fully declared and defined in 
the Council of Constance. 

The doctrine, that Roman Catholics arc not bound to 
keep faith with heretics ? 
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Yes. Whan John Huss was accused of his erroneous* 
doctrines, as they were called,^ he ^refused to appear 
before the Pope personally, but sent a proctor to plead 
his cause. I cannot take upon me at this moment to 
say, whether he was condemned at any private hearing 
of the charges against him ; but, howevei; this may he, 
the Pope, soon after the charges were preferred^ sum- Comm. 
moned a council, and Sigismund gave to Huss a safe 
condact,t directing that he should be safely escorted 
to this council ; that he should be safe while he remained 
there, and safe while he returned ; and that he should 
be treated with all manner of respect and attention by 
all the Emperor’s subjects and allies. When Huss 
appeared at the council he was imprisoned ; the nobles 


* I’he principal charge against Hflss was, that#his disciples 
required, that the laity as well as the priesthood snould receive 
the communion in both kinds. Dubravius says, “ that this 
article respecting the cup weighed heavily upon him. and 
accelerated bis condemnation and Pope Alartin, in his sen- 
tence, approves of the condemnation o*f Huss, “ who amongst 
other errors believed of tlie sacrament of the Eucharist 
and the other sacraments, otherwise than as tlie Church 
teaches." His error respecting the other .sacraments may 
be inferred from one of his propositions whicl> was con- 
demned. It was, “ Those who define that children of the 
faithful dying without sacramental baptism cannot be saved, 
are, in this, unwise and presumptuous." Labbe cs: Coss. — Upon 
the whole of the proceedings relative ty the trial of Huss, nothing 
is more apparent, than that he was condemned, not so much 
because of his other opinions, as because h? did not yield 
a servile obedience to the despotism of the church, and be- 
cause he insisted on holiness of life as more important thau 
outward observances. He appears, liowever, to have enter- 
tained some of the superstitious notions of the chgreh of 
Rome, and if he had but conformed his life to the habits 
of the times, his doctrines might have easily escaped censure. 

+ Sigismund calls Huss “ the honourable master;” de- 
clare “that betakes him to the protection of himself and* 
of the sacred empire ; directs, that he shall be safely escorted, 
ah4 an'iply accommodated with aR necessaries, and shall 
everywhere be permitted to pass, to remain, and to rettiin — ^ 
traniire — stare — morari et redire,** — Historia h Alonumenta, 
^c. -page 2 . 
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of Bohemia (and Poland, I believe,) remonstrated with 
th^ council, requiring that Huss should be set free, and 
appealing to the safe conduct given by Sigismund, as a 
ipea^ of enforcing their request. The council replied 
through the patriarch of Alexandria, that the arguments 
urged by the Polish nobles were futile; and that had 
there been more safe conducts than one given, they were, 
of no avail, because faith was not to be kept with 
Huss.* After some time Sigismund himselff was called 
upon to pronounce sentence of death against Huss ; 
and whether it was to siknce the public voice against 
the Emperor, or to quiet scruples which he may himself 
have felt, the council, in the 19th session, passed a de- 
cree, that if any prince or potentate had granted a safe 
conduct to heretics, and confirmed it by an oath, the 
oath was n?»t to be considered binding, if the heretic 
obstinately refused to renounce his errors. 


RIGHT REV. im. MURRAY. 
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17 May 18?5, 
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Roman Catholics swear that they do not admit the 
doctrine, that faith is not to be kept with heretics ; did 
not the Council of Constance, in the 1 9th session of it, 
decree that if any prince or potentate had granted a safe 
conduct to heretics, and confirmed it by an oath, the 
oath was not to be considered binding, if the heretic' 
obstinately refused to renounce his errors ? 

That passage has been very much misinterpreted ; 
the argument derived from it has been answered so 
often, and so triumphantly, that I can hardly suppose 
drat any one who has the common sources of informatiou 
opan before him, can now be sincere in drawing aft 
argument from it, in proof that Roman Catholics* do 


^ Vide Historia & Monunienta^ &c. 
t On all which Henricus de Piro demanded approba- 
tion and execution ; and it was answered by the aforesaid 
lords of all nations, and by the Lord President, and by tht 
King of the Romans^ “ Placet.*' — Labbe & Coss. vol. 12. 
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ni>t ^an&ider themselves bound bytheif oaths and "fen - 
gagfements with persons differing froja them in reiigiOnr, 
in the same manner as they would if those oaths and 
engagements were taken to one another; indeed in all 
the occurrences of private, or even public life, we 
proofs that such an idea is not in reality nojv entertained 
by even our severest opponents. We find that but 
Protestant monarch enters into treaties of alliance with 
the Catholic sovereigns of •Portugal and France, and 
dreads as little the violation of them, as if they were 
formed with our Protestant aHy of Prussia. We find, 
that in the transactions of business, no one doubts the 
sincerity of Catholics entering into engagements with 
their Protestant neighbours ; and .even in courts of jus- 
tice, where life and liberty are at stake, we find that 
the oaths of Catholics taken to "Protestant jfcdges, and 
in Protestant courts, are considered sufficiently valid to 
decide upon those important objects. But I think there 
is still another unanswerable proofs that we do consider 
such oaths as strictly binding, because it is only the 
respect that we feel for oaths of that kind, that prevents 
Catholics from enjoying the highest offices of the state, 
from which they are now excluded, •and fit)m taking 
their seats in those houses of Parliament, at the doors 
of which they are now supplicating for admission. With 
regard to the council itself, froim which this argument 
is derived, there is no general principle there esta- 

♦ This proof shall be considered in its proper ptace. 
The reader will please to recollect, that in the answer givfen^ by 
Mr. O’Sullivan, he distinguishes between the opinions rthie 
Roman, Catliolics and the principles of their churph; and 
should also be kept in mind, that an eogagement is, according 
to these principles, to be disregarded,, not because made to 
a hei^etic, but when prejudic^l to the church. 

ThjS decree of the council is given in this chapter. luis 
sufficient here to remind the reader, that so far is it from being 
CQUiined to the particular case in which it originated, that it 
speaks of safe conducts given by any king, emperor, or secular 
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blislied ; it refers to the particular case of John iluss7 
I need not inform this Committee, that John Hues 
taught doctrines very pernicious to society, which the 
civil laws, as well as the laws of religion, condemned.^ 

prince, to (not the heretic John Huss, but in the plural number 
to) any heretics or persons reputed such. 

♦ Doctor Murray 'seems to have been mistaken here, and to 
have attributed to Huss file doctrines which divines of the Church 
of Rome advanced, in their preaching against Henry the IVth 
of France. See De Alarteliere against the Jesuits ; see also 
Bellarmine's Franciscus Romulus, the Amphitheatrum Honoris, 
&:c. 6£C. It is true, that the charge which Doctor Murray 
ur(,€S against Huss was advanced on his trial, but the sense in 
which he held his doctrine, “ that persons in mortal sin were 
not ‘ Rulers before God^^*^ was more likely to make his fol- 
lowers preach to their sovereigns, than rebel against them. 
The council do not appear to have laid any great stress upon 
this doctrinA) but seem to have been fired with a very nt^le 
indignation in condemning another heresy of which Huss was 
convicted, namely, ‘‘ that ecclesiastics of bad life can and ought 
to be coerced by lay powers — by withdrawing their tithes and 
other temporal emoluments.^' Of this proposition the council 
observes, that it is “ an error most pernicious and scandalous, 
inducing seculars to perpetrate sacrilege, and subjecting the 
liberty of the Church** — Hist. & Mon. p. 36-. Another charge 
against Huss, aad one which weighed heavily against him. 
Doctors Murray apd Doyle appear to have altogether for- 
gotten. It wis, that he dared to jireach after inhibition 
by the Pope, and that he liad expressed the following senti- 
ment : “ A priest of Christ, living according to his law, 

and having powerto edify* the people, ought to preach, notwith- 
standing a prejended excommunication. If a Pope or any pre- 
late command a priest so disposed not to preach, the subject 
(subditus) ought not to obey." These opinions the council 
condemned, not as the proposition of Quesnell was censured, in 
a' kense different from that of the terms, but in the precise 
import of the words. Huss explained the sul^'ects upon which 
; he^pught it right to preach, and the council did not pro- 
’ lioauce heretical ; he also explained what he meant 

by the word prcetensa** unjust," “ unfounded;" and, ne- 
vertheless, the proposition was condemned, and the cardinal 
who acted as notary replied, ‘“Yet it is the Jaw, that art 
unjust excommunicatioff should be feared."-^ — Hist. & Mqn. 
p. 30. Labbe Sc Coss. 12. p. 1 30. 

^ These were heresies which were regarded in a much more 
heinous light than the sentiments entertained by Huss, with 
respect to secular princes. 
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He was cited to appear before the Council of Constance, 
to give an account of those errors; and the king of 
Bohemia requested the emperor Sigismund to give him 
a safe conduct (as it was called) to go to the council, that 
he might there stand his trial. He himself declared that 
he was quite ready to prove that he was misrepresented, 
and that he did not maintain any error whatever, which 
the laws of the land, or of relifion, condemned. In 
consequence of this applic&ti6n the Emperor gave him a 
safe conduct to and from the council ; which safe con- 
duct, on being examined, proves to be nothing mote 
than a mere travelling passport,^ such as is now given 
so commonly upon the continent, to protect the indi- 
vidual possessing it from interruption on the way ; and 
which was particularly necessayy in the case of John Comm. 
Huss, who had a number of enemies bet/een Prasrue 
and Constance, f the road which he was to travel to • 

appear before the council ; he not only did not fulfil his 
promise to clear himself of the imputation of heresy, 
but he even renewed the promulgation of his errors 
there. The council declared that those errors were 
contrary to the Catholic faith, and called upon him to 
renounce them ; and on his refusing’so to db, they con- 
victed him as an obdurate heretic, and then declared 


♦ It directed that lie should be conducted iji safety to Con- 
stance; that he should remain there and return thence in 
safety. I'hat this safe conduct, though given by the Emperor, 
was in reality ordered by the council itself, the following 
extract will prove: — “ Huss, although wlien cited to Rome 
he refused to go, yet relying on the public faith pledged !^ the 
council, he came to Constance"' tamen j)uUkd:<'a m 
acccp/4).— Dobravius Bisiiop of Olmutz. — Thoi^be coundl 
itself appears pledged, either to tin? safe conduct or to soine 
other assurance. • 

t When Hias asserted, that he would have been protected 
by the Bohemian nobles, the Count He Chlum, with whom he 
travelled to Constance, said, “ He speaks the truth ; I am myself 
but a soldier, and I would undertake to defend him for ^yoar 
in my poor castle against all the forces that co^ld assail inc."' 
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they had no farther power over him, but delivered him 
to the civil power, cto be dealt with according to the 
civil law of the country.* Unfortunately the same 
statute which then disgraced the law books of England, 
was in force in Constance, and according to that law 
he suffered death. There was an outcry afterwards 
raised against the Emperor Sigismund for not having 
insisted on the protection which some people ventured 
to say, his safe conduct ifnjilied ; and it was then de- 
clared by the council, that there was no violation of 
faith in this case, even by whatever tie the person 
giving that passport might bind himself; because he 
had done all that was in his power, that is, he had given 
the passport to protect the individual from insult and 
personal danger on his way to the place of trial, where 
of course heNshould be dealt with according to the civil 
law of the country ; and should he be acquitted, to 
afford him the same protection on his return. But 
Constance was a free city, over the laws of which the 
Emperor Sigismund could not be supposed to have 
controul. He was not, therefore, accountable for not 
having stopped,* in a state not belonging to him, the 
ordinary cohrse of justice, in order to save the life of 
Huss ; for this never could liave been the intention of 


* The 14th proposition of Huss, which was condemned, 
was the following : — “ Doctors affirming that a man to be 
corrected by church discipline, if he will not reform, is to be 
delivered over to the secular power, follow in this the Scribes 
and Phari^s, who delivered Christ hiniself to secular judgment, 
saying, “ It is not lawful for us to put any man to death/' 
Lftbbe and Goss, vol. 12. — That the delivering up to the civil 
law was onl^ a form, and was regarded merely as such, the 
following extracts will make manifest : — Sentence was passed 
in the assembly of the fathers, against these obstinate men 
(Ilfm and Jerome of Prague), tliat they should be burned. 
(iEneas Sylvius, p. 143-) — The chiefs of the council in full 
assembly passed sentence against these obstinate men, that they 
should be burned with fire." — Viccolomini, 209. 
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the passport. The council therefore Only meant to 
declare, that the promise of prote<?t,ion given to John 
Huss was not violated, because the Emperor had done 
what was in his power. 

What were those ofl’ences against civil government, 
of which John Huss was guilty, to which you hate 
alluded ? 

The promulgation of his doctrine, that grace was 
the foundation of power; and that a king in a state 
“ of mortal sin, is not kingworthy before the Lord," 
according to the expression of Samuel to Saul, be- 

cause thou hast rejected my name, the Lord hath 

also rejected thee; look on thyself no longer as 
'' king.” 

The evidence of Doctor Murray, with respect fo the Council 
of Constance, is perhaps not less important than any which 
w^as delivered by the Irish Roman Catholic bishops, during 
the entire Parliamentary Inquiry, in the course of which it 
was given. It is important, for two reasons ; first, because it 
establishes the position, that the church of Rome in Ireland 
adopts the decree of the Council of Constance, Quod non oh~ 
stantibus ; ” and in the second place, because according to Doctor 
Murray's statements, tliat decree was not 'forced from the 
council by any extraordinary emergency, mud in Consequence, 
maybe regarded as regulated by the piinciples, and manifesting 
the spirit of the church of Rome, when power waits upon its 
will. It is remarkable, that De Sales,, in his conference with 
Beza, refuses to have his church consTdered responsible for the 
objectionable decree ; concluding his arguments respecting the 
council, by observing, “ that in short, wnalever opinion may be 
formed of the conduct of the council, its example is no law in 
the church.* DoctorMurray, however, does not deny, thatth^ 
decree Quod njon obst antibus is in force ; he endeav<uirs to 
prove that it was a decree which no particular emerg^qey 
required, and therefore, if his explanation of Uie form- ia 
which R was expressed be found to be opposition to coram oq, 
sense and to propriety of language, jt will follow, that itv 
the same proportion as has succeeded in blackening th^ 
character of Huss, and in vindicating the conduct of Sigisi- 
mund, he has been successful also in showing that the perfidy 


* A Justification of the Tenets of the Roman Calliotic Church, by 
Df. James Batlcr> Appendix, p. , 49 , 
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inculcated by the council was a gratuitous exercise of the 
authority of the cburtfb of Rome, and an unequivocal mani^ 
festation of the principles by which she is governed- 

According to Doctor Murray’s statement, the Council of 
Constance was altogether unconcerned in the transactions 
which took place between Sigismund and John Huss ; it was 
also free from the odium of that heretic’s death ; it was there- 
fore in no degree called upon to sanction the conduct of the 
Emperor, or pronounce an opinion on the severity exercised by 
the free city, hloreover, a regard for the reputation of Sigis- 
mund could not have had an undue influence, because his 
reputation was unsullied ; he had merely granted a travelling 
passport, and what he promised he had performed. No safe 
conduct was violated. Constance was a free city, over whose 
Jaws Sigismund had no control, and whose laws he had not pro- 
mised to control. John Huss, therefore, expected protection no 
farther tlian on his way to that free city ; for so much he 
was indebted to the favour of the Emperor, and any thing 
further he h^-d not been taught to expect. According to 
Doctor Murray, the affair of Huss was simply this ; he 
was accused of promulgating j^ernicious opinions, and wished 
to prove his innocence before the Council of Constance ; Sigis- 
mund granted him a travelling passport to that town, but 
promised him no furthei* proiecticm ; he was tried, convicted, 
and punished according to the laws of a free town, laws which 
he must have previously known, and to which by his voluntary 
appearance in tl)e town, he submitted his person and his 
cause. Such were the circumstances of the case ; Sigismund 
was innocent, and Huss was rightfully put to death. But 
afterwards, Doctor Murray goes on to say, an outcry was 
raised against Sigismund for not enforcing the observation 
of his safe conduct, and U^en the council declared tliat there 
was no safe conduct violated, ’ilie reader may expect to find 
in the declaration alluded to, the same line of argument 
by which Doctor Murray defends the fame of Sigismund 
— an assertion of the rights of a free town, such as the Emperor 
could not invade ; — an assurance that no safe conduct had 
been given, and that there had been no breach of faith. 
If such were the nature of the declarations, there can be no 
doubt but that all men would admit the truth of the assertion, 
thitthe decree has been much misinterpreted. But so very 
unlike the statements < advanced by Doctor Murray are those 
contained in the decree, that it is impossible to read that docu- 
ment in the light thrown upon it by the Most Reverend 
Doctor’s testimony, without feeling convinced, that tHe council 
regarded Sigismund as guilty of a breach of faith, and justi- 
iged his conduct on the ground that he had acted in accordance 
with the principles of his church. The reader may judge.. 
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Doctor Murra^r states, that an outcry was raised against the 
Einperor Sigisinund, accusing him of a*breach of faith, and 
that, to silence tliat popular clamour, the council passed 
a ceHain decree. Let the reader judge, whether this decree 
acquits the Einperor of the charge made against him, or 
acknowledge^ that he had violated his plighted faith, and de« 
dares that the church then and for ever required and enjoined 
such a violation. 

That notwithstanding the .safe conduct of emperor. Lords, 
kings, &c. inquiry concerning heresy may be made by the* 

tllie competent judge. Archbishop of 

** The present holy synod declares, that (from any safe ^ ^ 
conduct granted in a hope of reclaiming them from 
error, to heretics or persons reputed such, by emperor, 
kings and other secular princes, whatever the obliga- 
tion may be by which they hav^ bound thejjtoselves) no 
prejudice can or ought to arise or obstruction be offered 
to the Catholic faith and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, so 
as that it may not be lawful, ^notwithstanding the 
said safe conduct, for the competent and ecclesiastical 
judge to inquire concerning the errors of persons of 
this kind ( de hajusmodi personarum errori^us ) and duly to 
proceed against them, and to punisji thenw as justice 
shall require, if they obstinately refuse to renounce 
their errors, although they may have come to the place 
of judgment relying on a safe cpnduct, and otherwise 
would not have come ; and it is declared^that he, who 
has thus promised, having done what was in his power 
(cum fecerit quod in ipso est) remains in no respect 
bound by this obligation 

When it is considered that this decree was, as Doctor Murray 
states, passed in consequence of an outcr}^ of the people raised 
against Sigismund, on the ground that he had broken his faith, 
it will, in all probability, be concluded, that the decree is to be 
regarded, not as denying, bdt as acknowledging and justifying 
the conduct which was imputefl to tlie Emperor. Indeed, the 


Ltbbennd Coss. Vol. 12, p. 161. 
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defence set up for Sigistnund by earlier writers, is very different 
from that which is ‘now advanced. It was formerly said, 
not that the laws of a free city were opposed to him, but that he 
could not control the proceedings of a council ; it was said, that 
a political prince “ should respect the faith he had pledged, 
as far as ought to be observed in himself, although he could not 
compel the ecclesiastical power to that, since it was beyond his 
jurisdiction.”* “ If the Emperor Sigismund, iu his safe conduct 
to Huss, did not observe the caution (of inakiug the promise of 
protection conditional), yet the council declared that no other- 
wise should a conduct be given to heretics ; for what man 
can be esteemed so great, that more should be conceded to him 
on the public assurance of a prince, than justice and the 
interests of the orthodox faith may permit.”— “ The king was 
not greater than God, or than faith, or than justice, or than 
a council.” — ‘‘ It should not therefore be imputed to this most 
pious and religious prince, if the council, which was above 
a king, as justice exacted, pronounced sentence, according to 
the establish^ laws, against a stubborn herctic.”'j- 

The Editor should not forget to mention, that Cochlanis 
takes notice of an opinion, that the safe conduct granted to 
Huss was accompanied by certain conditions ; but, however, he 
is careful to rest Jiis defence on other grounds, namely, that Sigrs- 
rnund was inferior, and must be obedient to a general council. 
Thus, from reading the decree itself, and the writings of men 
nearly contemporaneous and of high repute in the church of 
Rome, (one of them a Pope), a far difl'erent conclusion would be 
formed froii^ that m which the evidence of Doctor Murray 
leads. From Dubravius we might infer, that Sigismund was 
only the instrument through which the council deceived Huss 
by an inefficient safe conduct; from the proceedings of the 
council we learn, that the great crime of Huss was, that he 
refused to pay a servile obedience to the orders of his church : 
from ^neas Sylvius we learn, that sentence was passed, if not 
formally, really in the council ; from the testimony of Doctor 
Murray respecting the outcry of the people, we learn what 
were the sentiments of the public, and what indeed was the 
voice of nature, respecting the conduct of the Emperor ; and 
from the decree of the council, and the writings of Cochla^us 
and many others, we may learn, how that conduct is to be re- 
^rded with reference to" the principles avowed and acted upon 
by the Church of Rome. 

Will the Roman Cathojics of Ireland submit to the dishonour 
which is thus visited upon them ? their bishops have sworn that 
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they receive the creed ot Pius the Pourth, according to vsrhich 
they promise that they receive all things declared in the general 
councils; Doctor Murray admits that the Council of Constance 
Avas general, and he receives the declaration “ Quod non oh- 
stantibus/’ It is to be recollected that it is not the conduct of 
the council on which now judgement is to be passed ; in con- 
demning liuss they may have been guilty oi; innocenlt but 
Roman Catholics profess that they receive without any doubt, 
what the Council of Constance has declared ; and one thing 
declared is, that faith is not to be kept with heretics to the 
prejudice of the church/" I’lfis tvas declared by the members 
of that council, when, according to Doctor Murray, no neces- 
sity could be pleaded to palliate ^heir conduct. It was a gra- 
tuitous assertion of the privileges of the church of Rome; an 
intimation that the laws of God and the principles of Christia- 
nity i were not to be regarded if they opposed the interests of 
the church ; and Roman Catholics must feel, that if, in their 
creeds, they swear that they wall respect this declaration, little 
reliance can be placed upon their tri^th, when, in their promises 
and oaths of allegiance, they swear that they will (disregard it. 

The reader has now seen proofs of the obscurity and un- 
certainty in which the Irish Roman Catholic bishops suffer the 
authority of Popes and Councils to reftiain. In the following 
pages, he will lind the same uncertainty with respect to the 
formularies of doctrine, tlie Catechisms, the Bible, and also, 
with respect lo the “ books prohibited/* 

Catechis)n,s\ 

HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

Does the catechism (in use among the Roman Catho- Lords, 
teach two sets of commandments ?— It does ; one 
class, the commandments of God, the other class, the 
commandments of the church. The catechism pro- 
ceeds regularly through the commandments of tlie 
church, after it has gone through the commandments 
of God. It says there are six ^jommaiidments of tlie 
church, and they are these : The 'first, to hear mass 
on Sundays and holidaj^s ; the^ second, to fast and 
abstain on the days commanded ; ” the third, to con- 
fess our sins at least once a year ; the fourth, to 
receive the blessed sacrament at Easter, or thereabout; 
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the fifth, to pay tithe to our pastors ; and the sixth, 
“ not to solemnize* marriage siwithin forbidden times or 
forbidden degrees of kindred/' I find also in the c;pite- 
chism, in what is called an Act of Faith," that that 
which is required in the Council of Trent is also em- 
bodied here, even for the youngest: I believe these 
and all other truths which the Holy Roman Catholic 
church proposes to our belief, because it is Thou, my 
God, who hast revealed theih, and Thou art truth itself. 
Thou neither canst deceive or be deceived. In this 
faith I desire to live, and in tlie same, by Thy holy 
grace, I am most firmly resolved to die." I do not 
think there is any thing farther worth noticing ; the 
general course of the Roman Catholic belief runs 
through the whole. 

RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE, D.D. 

Is it not one of the commandments of the church to 
pay tithe to our pastor ? 

That is a command of the church, which is found 
written in catechisms published where tithes were paid ; 
but where tithes are not paid, the command in the 
catechism signifies, or is, contribute to the support 
of your pastor." 

It was modified into those words in the year 1817, 
but the other is reprinted in the recent editions of the 
Douay catechisms ? 

I have not a controul over printers*. 

Are not : they (the commaridments of the church) en- 
forced under pain of mortal sin ? 

The commandments of the church are enforced under 
pain pf mortal sin, such of them as are capable of 
binding:{^ man’s conscience by virtue of the law of 
God, bn ' which they are foui^ded ; but, for instance, 
that contribute to the support of your pastors,” does 
not bind every man under pain of mortal sin, for we 

•The answer of Doctor Doyle h gtvon in full in another of (tlili 
work. 
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discharge all the duties of our office towards the mem- 
bers of our church, without receiving any cbmpensatioh 
at from a great number of Ahem ; and they are bound 
to contribute to our support only in proportion to their 
means. Thus then we are to understand those com- 
mands of the church, as being applications as it *were 
of the law of God, binding us in such degree as we 
ourselves can plainly infer from that law of nature or 
of God, from which those commandments of the chuKjli 
are derived. 

In an abstract of the Douay catechism, now before 
the Committee, there are no exceptions stated ; are not 
the members of the Catholic church bound under mortal 
sin, to keep those commandments of the Catholic church ? 

I can give no further explanation of what I stated as 
the exposition of that commandment, which exposition 
common sense and reason dictate, and there is no per- 
son can understand it otherwise ; for surely a poor man, 
who does not contribute any thing to the support of his 
pastor, cannot conceive himself as guilty of mortal sin, 
whereas he is neither desired to do it, nor permitted to 
do it, nor required to do it ; but the commandment of 
going to communion, at least onc^ a yeai% he under- 
stands as binding him, under pain of mortal sin, for 
the reasons already stated ; so these are matters which 
I should hope would not lead any rational person into 
error. 

This is a valuable privilege conceded to bis subjects” 
by Doctor Doyle. In the same manner as the espiscopacy 
and clergy in Ireland may reject a decree of the universal 
church in council assembled, so may the laity refuse to obey any 
commandments of their church, unless they be in perfect 
accordance with the commandmenti of God. The simple 
act of disobeying the church, does ftot occasion or increase 
guilt ; it is criminal to act ih a manner forbidden by God, but if 
only a commandment of the church ft violated, no stain of sin 
is contracted. Such is the doctrine which may be learned from 
Doctor Doyle as a witness ; a doctrine altogether at variance 
with what a person of ordinary understanding would collect 
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from the formularies of the Roman Catholic church. But 
what appears most worthy of remark in the present instance is, 
that the evidence of Doctor Doyle is equally (or at least seems 
equally) in opposition to his own written and published account 
of his practice and opinions. In the evidence, he states that 
each individual will examine the commandments of the church, 
A^thout paying unwarranted respect to ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, and only considering whether the precepts are ordained by 
God. Some of these commandments are so ordained, and 
to such he will submit himself; some of them he cannot trace 
to 30 high a source, and tliese he will reject, because he is not 
to suppose that the church has any such power as may bind 
him to an observance, with respect to which the law of (iod 
leaves him free. 

This language is in itself very intelligible. It asserts tlie 
majesty of the divine law, and acknowledges that, wliere- 
ever a church substitutes its own figments for heavenly ordi- 
nances, it ought to be neglected, it acknowledges the right 
and duty of man, who is responsible for his own actions, 
to examine by the light which God has given him, the law 
which God has ordained, and to be careful, that no institution 
upon earth shall be permitted to disturb within him the awful 
idea, that it is by the divine law he is to be judged, and 
that therefore that law should be his study. This could be very 
easily understood, but how then are the passages following to be 
explained : — 

We remind* the people whom Providence has com- 
mitted to oiir care, that the .bishops are appointed by 
the Holy Ghost to rule the church of God, that they 
are sent to baptize even as Christ was sent by His 
Father;” We convince them of the necessity of 
a reasonable obedience to those who watch for them, 
so as to give God an account of their souls, repeat- 
ing often, that he who hears them hears Christ, and 
that he who despises them despises Christ and the 
Father who sent him.” It is manifest that the reli- 
gion of Christ was not founded on the exercise of that 
reason, which must be reduced to the captivity of obe- 
dience even before it could berenlightened.” If so, 
why should it be now rfiade to stand on any other foun- 
dation, or why should any person, even the most wise, 
undertake to judge, of it by that wisdom and reason 
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^vhich it so emphatically rejects?”^ “There must be 
some means whereby men can come to the knowledge 
of the truth and believe, besides that which is so ex- 
pressly excluded. This seems to us to be no other 
than a continuation of the authority of Chfist committed 
to his church 

Is it to be believed, that in Doctor Doyle's mind, the 
language of the Vindication and the evidence before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee have the same meaning ; and if they have, 
how is it possible for people of plainer sense to put faith in 
his asseverations ? Supposing that what he states is the truth, 
how may persons of ordinary intellect comprehend his mean- 
ing? His evidence states, that the commands of the church to 
which he belongs are to be examined by the light of reason, 
and for themselves obeyed or rejected ; his writings intimate, 
that when the church speaks, reason is to he silent ; that that 
obedience alone is reasonable which is yielded not to its 
wisdom but to its authority ; that its commands are to be 
heard as though they were delivered by Christ himself, and 
that he who resists, in the minutest point, is to have his 
portion with the heathen. In a .word, before the Par- 
liamentary Committees, Doctor Doyle declares, that his 
church governs by reason, and will have those only to obey 
whom she can persuade. In his political and controversial 
writings, he affirms that she governs by authority, and that all 
must obey, and that none shall scrutinize her ckiims or her 
commands by the faculty of reason ; a faculty to which she does 
not appeal in asserting her dominion, and which she com- 
mands to be silent and inactive wherever her supremacy is 
established. If these declarations bear the same meaning, 
it is indeed a matter of no little difficulty t^ understand 
language of the church of Rome ; and it may be said, thaf it 
is not in her formularies of prayer alone she ministers in 
an unknown tongue. The exposure of those seen^g in- 
consistencies in the statements of Doctor Doyle, is, however, hot 
yet complete; it must be shown, that these apparent dis- 
crepancies are to be found not only by comparing his evidence 
with his politics, but that they are also to. be discovered on 
comparing his evidence with the *principle8 by which, w 
he asserts, his conduct as a bishop is governed « , 
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RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE, DLl). 


Lordi> 

Mar. 31, 1835. 


Have you in any instances allowed the circulation of 
the Bible ampng the laity, without notes ? — I do not 
know that we have. 

It appears by this address, that you direct that all 
religious tracts, circulated by certain societies, shall be 
restored to their owners or destroyed, except Bibles 
and Testaments, which you direct to be given to the 
parish priest. Supposing that direction disobeyed, 
what are the consequences to those who may disobey 
them. Are they visited with any consequences ? — 
Really I do not know that they are. I do not think we 
ever inquired into the ‘disobedience or non-observance 
of what is there enjoined ; for we are confident the 
people will do what we recommend to them in religious 
matters, and having promulgated what w^e think it their 
duty to perform, we leave the matter there. 

Have you heard, or have you any knowledge, that 
the sacraments pf the church have been refused to those 
who have teeii in, possession of such books and have 
not delivered them up in Consequence of the admoni- 
tion ?■ — I have not heard of any such thing : before 
your lordships and before God, I never did. 

Could it have been done in any part of Ireland and 
you not know it ? — I think it might ; and I am quite 
assured there are, among our clergy, persons of so 
warm and heated feelings, as to do precisely what has 
been mentioned ; but I have stated before, that I do 
not know of its having been done ; that it might have 
been done I am quite sure, considering the character 
of some of our young clergymen and old ones too. We 
have got enthusiasts in all churches. 

You would not think it a necessary part of Roman 
Catholic discipline, that the sacraments of the church 
should be refused for disobedience to such an order? — 
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Oh no ! it is not a matter of that moment ; it is a serious 
thing to refuse the sacraments. 

Or that they should be subject to penances? — No; 
it is a matter of quiet expostulation, not reduced to any 
thing like trial or punishment. 

Would the priest so refusing the sacrament be sub- 
ject to ecclesiastical censure, if his conduct were 
known? — Supposing there«were a priest, who required 
a Catholic parishioner to give up those books, if the 
Catholic parishioner retained them, approving thereby 
of the doctrine contained in them, we would not sub- 
ject a priest to any penalty for withholding sacraments 
from tliat man, for it would appear that he was adopt- 
ing that doctrine and separating himself from us ; but 
if the priest required a man to give up those books, and 
the man said, I will not, because I find some passages 
which are amusing or some instructive, or my landlord 
gave them to me, and I will not go back with them ; if 
the priest refused sacraments to a man acting thus, we 
would reprimand the priest and leave the man in peace. 

Here Doctor Doyle states, that, with respect to Bibles, 
I’estaments, and tracts writt^ against \he doc*lrines of the 
church of Rome, that church has issued an order, which 
it is expected that the laity will obey ; but if they disobey, 
and read only for the purpose of amusement or instruction, 
they are not to be punished. He would himself, he says, 
not refuse, in such a case, to administer ihe sacraments, 
and he would punish the clergyman who was convicted of 
having refused them. This opinion wa's expressed on the 2 istof 
March, and was given on oath. On the 14 th of April fol- 
lowing, Doctor Doyle was sworn to give true answers to 
the questions of the Commissioners of Education, and was 
examined, as it would appear, in the presence of other Roman 
Catholic bishops. The following wene among his answeis;— 

Would you allow aiiy of the peasantry of Ireland, 
who might persevere in reading Ihe Bible in the antho-* 
rized version, after having been prohibited by your 
cler^, to be received to the sacrament? — Certainly 
I would not. 
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You would conBider them as, inefiect, being guilty of 
contemptuous disobedience to your church ? — Certainly. 

Perhaps it might be said, that the penalty here declared 
wquld be inflicted only on parents who sinn^ against their 
own souls, in sending their children to a school of which 
they, disapproved ; but it docs not appear that any such 
^aae is in Doctor Doyle’s contemplation. The parent sins, 
npt because he sends his child to a school of which he dis- 
approves himself ; his sin is a consequence of disobeying the 
priest; and even though the priest were notoriously (or at least 
m the judgment of the poor man) incompetent to the dis- 
charge of his duties, yet, if the Roman Catholic bishops think 
him a proper prudent man, he who disobeys is guilty of 
a mortal sin. 

RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE. 

To define what is a mortal sin is sometimes very difficult, 
because it is not the njere reading the Testament that 
I consider an evil, but when that reading is attended 
with a danger of the subversion of the faith, or when 
it can be understood as implying a conformity to another 
religion. 

If a school be established which the priest is con- 
scientiously convinced is calculated to endanger the re- 
ligion of the Roman Catholic children, if the priests 
warn the parents' of iffie children of such danger, and 
the parents notwithstanding persevere in sending the 
children there, would the parents in th^ ^se be 
guilty of mortal sin? — Certainly, if the pri^st^Were a 
proper prudeiSt man. 

Who is to judge of that? — I think the bishop is the 
person to judge of it, who in case of doubts takes to his 
advice the most learned and prudent of his clergy. 

The priest, in exercising a judgment on the conduct 
parent who sends his children to a school of this 
natiure, is exercising a discretion in the same way as he 
might in any other conduct of the supposed penitent? — 
Yes ; I think so. 

In this language, there cannot be recognised much approval 
of that free exercise of judgment, the assertion of which occupies 
so very prominent a place in Doctor Doyle's evidence. In 
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judging of t the church, reason is to be altogether excluded; 
in pa^fing to the church a proper obedience, no enibtnissioii 
can be reasonable which is yielded to any influence except 
that of authority. When the church speaks, her children 
hear as they would hear the words of Christ ; when she 
commands, they obey as though they were commanded by 
God. According to the evidence, the church only recommends; 
and in cases where she recommends what is not directed by 
God s law (cases of which nature, according to Doctor Doyle, 
sometimes occur), her precepts pr^ not obligatory, because nei- 
ther reason nor conscience could so regard them. Such is the 
evidence ; but the controversial writings are of a far different 
nature, and state that the church is to be obeyed, not because it 
can justify its commands by reason, but because it can enforce 
them by authority. 

There remsiin two remarks to be made on this subject, which 
may serve still further to show how difficult it is t^ attain 
a knowledge of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic clfurch in 
Ireland. Doctor Doyle affirmed, that all the commandments of 
the church are not obligatory , on pain of mortal sin. When in- 
structed that the Douay catechism allowed of no exception, 
he stated, that he could give no further explanation than he had 
previously offered. The Editor has to observe, that the passage 
which Doctor Doyle was unable to ex*plain, does not occur in 
the Douay Catechism alone, and that he never saw any 
catechism, however general, in which the commandments of 
the church were named, which did not ^timate that all 
those commandments were of equal authority, or, at least, 
which did not declare, that all boutt, uftder pain of mortal 
sin. That from which the following extract is taken, is 
called The small Catechism," was printed in the year 1824, 
and is'^i^laired in the title-page to have been revised and 
recomixilniied by the “ Four Archbishc^ of Ireland." 

Do the precepts of the church oblige unde^pain of mortal 

sin ? 

Yes ! he that will not hear the church, says Christ, let 
him be to thee as the heathen and the publican," 

The Roman Catholic laity in Ireland are likely to be very 
much confused when they collect, from the evidence of 
Doctor Doyle before the Parliamentary Committees, a doc- 
trine so unlike that which is recommended by their four 
archbishops, a doctrine discountenanced by the sentiments 
expressed in the npted Vindications," and directly opposed 
to Doctor Doyle's statements, delivered on oath to the 

CommisBioners of Education in Ireland." 

The next thing to be noticed is, the assertion that Roman 
Catliolk bishops can exercise no control over prinlers, .and 
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tbemfore^ that formularies of the faith are printed, which are 
not {in accordance with the wishes of the bishop. It seems 
Wj strange, that bishops in the church of Rome can exercise so 
Kttle: power ; that, if they direct their clergy to instruct in no 
mcorjrect catechisms, their directions will be neglected. This 
is l^t conceivable. It might have been expected, that if a 
pri^ from th€ altar cautioned his people against an unautho- 
rised catechism, the people who are to be instructed by that 
priest, would not purchase the book of which he disap- 
proved. Beside, the Council of Trent has given to the bishops 
in each diocese a control over the printers, which may, to 
the extent of inflicting spiritual punishments at least, be still 
exercised. The Editor does not mean to enlarge upon tiie na- 
ture of these powers, or to speak of the injury which a printer 
(even in temporals) would be likely to suffer if he should dare to 
disobey. He thinks it more befitting his subject to show, that 
in the yery province in which Doctor Doyle exercises episcopal 
functiohs, the^power wluch he states bishops have not, they not 
only claim but exerciset For this purpose he selects the 
following passage from the examination of Mr. Peter Blen- 
kinsop before the Commissioners of Education. 

MR. PETER BLENKINSOP. 

At that time I had obtained Dr. Troy's permission to 
print it ( the Bible ). It is always usual to get the ap- 
probation of the ordinary. 

Would you now print a third edition of that work 
for the Kildare-stre^Society, if they applied to you ? 

Jfot without the approbation of the present ordinary. 
Doctor Murray. 

Is it your own impression that you could obtain that 
approbation ? 

1 rather think not. 

“ The witness here states, that it is “ alv/ays usual to get the 
aptB-phation of the ordinary, and declares, that without such 
approbation he would not print an edition of the Bible. How 
easy then would it have been, even though no other printer 
dbuld be found, equally hmenable to the discipline of the church 

Itoxse^ to procure from Mr. Blenkinsop a supply of catechisms 
suffident to convince country prftiters, that, if they were un- 
tiling to be orthodox^ they must content themselves wiUi 
bring negleoted. 

Catechism of the Council of TreM, 

The next diEcrepanoy wbicb it is proper to noUce, is one 
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wisidb occurs between Doctor Doyle's opinions, as givoR m 
evidence, and the catechism of the Council of Trent, Whicll 
he declared, as the reader may remember, on his examination 
before the Committee of the House of Lords, to be the most 
authentic summary of the Roman Catholic faith. It is a dif* 
ference on a very important subject, one vitally connected 
with the peace and comfort of life — the subject* of marriage. 
Certain marriages, valid according to the law of the land, are 
illegal according to the discipline of the Church of Rome, and 
the consequences of such marriages arc— 

That the parties contracting them are considered, 
so long as they cohabit, as living in a state of sin ; 

That where the marriage is what the Church of 
Rome reputes clandestine, the contracting parties are 
virtually excommunicated : 

That the male issue of such marriage could not be 
ordained a priest or consecrated a bishop : 

That all the issue, though they do not forfeit estates 
or possessions, incur the disgrace of bastardy : 

Here it appears, that, in many instances, the spiritual ^ower 
of the church of Rome, and the great force of public opinion, 
as far as the Roman Catholics in Ireland are concern^, are 
exercised in direct opposition to the law of the land. Accord- 
ing to that law, married persons are bound to cohabit ; and 
the church of Rome exerts all the ind|gDce« which it possesses, 
to prevent, in certain cases, such cdli^tatioD. 

The following question, therefore, proposed to Doctor Doyle, 
must be regarded as one of very great importance : 

RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE, D. D. 

In case of two Roman Catholics resorting to a 
clergyman of the Established church to be married, 
and he marries them, would they subject themselNres, 
by going to the clergyman of another church, to tiie 
greater excommunication ? ” 

In oar .province of Dublin (I cannot say bpw it ia ia 
the Test of Ireland^, person 'who gets marriad 
dandestinely, is by the very fact excomtnunicati^, it 
case which did not occur to me when I was spesdtii^ 
on that subject just now. Clandestine marriages are 
those which are not contracted in the presende^ of the 
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parish priest and two witnesses; it is thus that they 
are defined by the Council of Trent; but as we have 
hot received that discipline so established at Trent, as 
to the annulling of such marriages, I do not, and in the 
province I believe no prelate does, consider any mar- 
riage as clandestine properly speaking, which is solem- 
nized by any clergyman regularly entitled to officiate, 
either in our own church, or in the Established church ; 
we repute clandestine, "those marriages which are 
sought to be solemnized by what we call Couple Beg- 
gars ; that ""is, by clergjroeh discarded either from 
their own church or from the Established church. 

Would a marriage by a Presbyterian clergyman be 
good ? 

Yes ; we repute him a good clergyman. 

The people of Ireland are here instructed, that marriage by 
a Protestant clergyman is, in Doctor Doyle’s estimation, 
good. They were certainly not acquainted with this impor- 
tant truth before, because, conceiving the cler^gy of tlie Esta- 
blished church incompetent to the administration of sacraments, 
it was the custom, after submitting, in certain cases, to the 
legal ceremony from them, to have the sacramental marriage 
solemnised by a clergyman of the church of Rome. It ap- 
pears, theirefore, that people have been taught a different 
doctrine from that wmBi Doctor Doyle in evidence professes ; 
and it is certainly an extraordinary circumstance, that the 
doctrine of the people is in exact accordance with that con- 
tained in the catechism which is declared to be ** the most 
authentic summary of Catholic faith An extract from that 
catechism is here subjoined, which the reader is requested to 
compare with the sentiments expressed on the same subject 
by Dector Doyle. 

-^fter the explanation of these things, it will follow 
tMf pastors teach the rites also, which otight to be 
ot)t^w in contracting matrimony. Whereof it is riot 
to be expected that in this place ruj^^al^ould be given; 

% the holy synod of Tren|, those ihiri^ whi^ ate" 
chiefly to be observed edneerriing this ttiatter; haVri 
been largely and exactly decreed; nor can the pap 
tors fee ignorant of that decree. It wilLthefefdre suffice 
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to admonish/ that they study to know tho^e .ttu^S, 
which l^elong to this matter, from the doctrine ol tbe^, 
sacred council, and diligently expound them to ^ the. 
faithful. 

^ And first, lest young men and maids, whose, very 
age must want counsel and discretion, being deceived 
by a false show of matrimony, should unwarily rush 
into the covenants of di^ofie^t loves, they shall 
often teach that those marriages are to be accounted 
neither true nor lawful, which are not contracted in the 
presence of the pastor of parish, oi^^p|ne other 
priest, by licence of the pastor or the ordinary, and 
of a certain number of witnesses.^’ 

The Bible* 

RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE, D. D. 

In the address of the Roman Catholic bishops to Lords, 
their clergy, published at the end of last year, and to 
which your name is affixed, it appears that you 
object to the possession of the Bible by the Roman 
Catholic laity ; does that apply to the Bible attempted 
to be circulated by the Bible Society* or does it 
equally apply to any other vers!|||^, of the Scriptures, 
such as that called the Rheims, or Douay version ? 

It applies to the version sought to l>e circulated by 
the Bible Society amongst^.us, and not to the Rheimish 
or Douay version, which is sanctioned by our prelates. 

That we have no aversion to the reading of the 
and to the possession of it by the laity of our churhh, 
if best proved by the great many editions it has gone 
through in Ireland, under our express sanction j 
tp which editions there is affixed a rescript of Piqs the 
Si^Kth, direp^d tog, a prelate in Raly, called Martini, 
who ^ l^ Bible out of the Vulgate^t^ 

tlje Italian Imiguage. prefix this rescript of Bius 

• jOalecbimn of the Council of Trent, page Ptibliii, lai5« 
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ti^e Shrtifv to <mf editions in English df the 
otder we, bnt the head of onr 

is joinedU witbus, in exhortihg the feithM to 
raw the word of God. We have not only procured 
ed^om of Bible ; I believe thffee by Coyne, two 
by CVReiliy, and one by Gross, (peThaps it is two) ; 
but this very yeair we have procur^ a stereotype edition 
of the Bible, of a sn^ll pfint and low price, to circus- 
late among all ; so that, of all the things said of us, 
there is not any thing smd of us more opposed to truth, 
than that W«^ are averse to the circulation of the word 
of God. 

REV. W. PHELAN. 


Comm. 

S8 April 18S5. 
p. 496. 


Are you aware that there is a stereotyped edition 
which has been published in Dublin by the Catholics, 
in order to afford a more extensive distribution of the 
Scriptures ? 

I am not aware of it ; but I should not conceive it at 
all unlikely, for the bishops and clergy of their church 
exercise adiscretionary power of allowing to particular 
persons the ^ivilege of reading the Scriptures, and for 
those persons there must be copies of the Scriptures; 
but I have never seen a copy in which there were not 
the notes. 


Lords, 

Marcli $1,1835. 


RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE, D. D. 

Have you in any instances alloWed the circulation of 
thie Bible among the laity, without notes ? 

I do not know that we have. 

You think it necessary that notes should accompany 
Ihe Bible, for the purpose of explanation? 

inf our country, where religious controven^y prevails 
to such an extent^ t do think it necessaliy th^ short 
notes explanatory of the texts on which our differences 
tom, should be prefixed to the Bible. 

You consider yourselves pledged to all matters con- 
tained in these not^ ? 


7 
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No, not by any maana* On the contmiy* fhete 
notea affixed, I believe, to the Rheimiah Teatameiit;i 
which were inaat< objeotionable ; ax^ on being pre* 
gented to us. We caused them to be expunged. The 
notes carry, in ouT editions of the Bible, no weight ; 
for we do not know the writers of many of If we 

find them clear enough in explanation of doctrine, we 
leave them there ; but whenever we find any thing ex- 
ceptionable, we put it out, as we have done in tlie 
cases I have referred to. 

But those published with the objectiMabie notes, 
were published by authority of the bishops ? 

The translation was made at Douay and Rheims, 
without our knowledge, perhaps ; and when we found 
it in circulation, and examined it, we found it to be 
correct, and then we sqpprovedof it; which approbation 
refers to the text, without the exceptionable notes, as 
stated in my last answer. 

IIIGHT KEV.DR. MURRAY. 

Do you approve the circulation of tl)^ ^riptures, Comm. 
without notes, among the Roman Catholfcs ? 

I do not approve of the circulation 5f the Scripture 
without notes; I wish there should he some notes 
appended to them, as an indication that they are not 
to be interpreted according to private judgement, but 
according to the authority of the church. 

What are the particular notes, by what authority 
prepared, or where are they to be found, wbicffi, in 
your opinion, should accompany the Bible ? 

I have myself procured an edition of the Bible, which 
is now ready to he issued, a stereptype edition, with 
such notes as I approve of. 

Are ypu aware that ^xl edition of the Testament, whh 
notes, was published in Dublin, in or about i8i6, by 
Dr. Troy ? 

I am. That edition was published imder a miscon- 
ception, Dr. Troy had given his sanction to an edition 
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of the Bible, supposing it to be the same that he had 
before sanctioned ; but as soon as he found his mistake, 
he withdrew his approbation, and I do not find that the 
edition is in use among the Roman Catholics. 

By what document can you show that Dr. Troy with- 
drew his sanction ? 

He wrote a letter to that effect, wliich was published 
at the time. 

Were not these notes the usual notes in use among 
Roman Catholics; were they not extracted literally 
from those to be found in the Douay version? 

They were not used in Ireland before ; for there 
had not been in that country any previous edition of 
them. 

Where were they obtained ; by Coyne, the printer, 
or by whom were they furnished ? 

They were furnished in an edition known in England, 
und which proceeded from certain exiles who left this 
country in very angry tim^i^, and carried a little of 
the spirit of the times along with tliem. It is a sub- 
ject of regtet to many sincere Catholics, that too much 
of that spirit has been infused into those notes. They 
have, however, been gradually softened down, so that 
in the last edition there are very few notes, and those 
very unobjectionable. 

Was not an edition of the Dpu^iy Bible published in 
Ireland, about twelve years since, by authority of the 
Roman Catholic bishops? 

There were different editions of the Bible published 
in Ireland, by the authority of the Roman Catholic 
bishops. 

In one published in 1814 or 1815, there is a note 
upon the 17th chapter 0|^f Deyterondmy, the 8th, and 
following verses, — Here se^ what authority God 
was pleased to give to the church guides of the Old 
Testament, in deciding without appeal, all controver- 
sies relating to the law, promising that they should 
not en* therein ; as punishing with death such as 
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proudly refused to obey their decisions ; and surely he 
has not done less for the church guides of the New 
Testament.” How would you explain that? 

That refers to the authority mentioned in the first part 
of the note, namely, that of deciding without appeal, 
and without the risk of error, all controversies relating to 
the law ; but, on account of the wrong principle, which, 
if misunderstood, it might tend to propagate, I ordered 
the objectionable part of the note to be expunged ; and 
in the stereotype edition of the** Bible already alluded 
to, there is no such note to be found. 

The evidence of the Roman Catholic bishops on the subject 
of the sacred Scriptures, must appear very extraordinary to the 
lay members of their communion. Doctor Doyle declares, that 
the circulation of the Bible without notes is not permitted in 
his church, and that the Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland 
have proved their zeal for diffusing the knowledge of the word 
of God, and their respect for ecclesiastical discipline, by prepar- 
ing numerous editions of the Scriptures, and taking care that 
the text should be accompanied by notes. But what must be 
the astonishment of the Roman Catholic people when they 
learn, that to the correctness of these notes their bishops by 
no means pledge themselves. Vain are all the printed de- 
clarations, that Bibles were published with episcopal appro- 
bation. This approbation refers not to the nytes, buWto the text 
alone. Vain those declarations that notes and text were ap- 
proved — declarations bearing the signatures of Roman Catholic 
archbishops ; those also, aSlDoctor Doyle declares, although the 
notes are seemingly approved, in reality bear reference to the 
text alone ; and thus, while the Roman Catholic;, people have 
been long taught to consider the notes accompanying their 
Bibles as authorized and orthodox interpretations, they are now 
instructed, that although these comments may be well enough 
adapted for the laity, they are not to be understood as expressing 
the sentiments of the bishops. This is certainly a iiiost extra* 
ordinary intimation. Doctor Doyle disclaims every kind of 
responsibility with respect to the notes accompanying existing 
editions of the sacred Scriptures. Doctor Murray, when asked 
where authorized notes wei’fe to be found, cTeclines ahswering the 
question, but promises that an^edition of the Bibla shall speedily 
issue from the press, accompanied by comments pf which he 
himself approves. Thus then it is declared or admitted, on the 
authority of two Roman Catholic bishops, that up to the year 
2825, although many editions of the Douay Bible had been 
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printed in Ireland^ there was not one containing a comnientaiy, 
for the correctness of which either of these individuals would 
pledge hiihself or his church. 

To what; purpose then, it will naturally be inquired, were 
notes appended to the Bible ; and why were they made an indis- 
pensable Vccoinpaniment ? Why were the Roman Catholics of 
Irehmd refused the privilege of reading the Scriptures, unless 
they were contented to accept them, and to understand them 
through the interpretation of notes, which were often “ unchari- 
“ table/' often “ absurd," and which were, it now appears, in 
many instances, as alien to Uie principles of the church of Rome, 
as they were opposed to ^^e dictates of sound sense, and to the 
true meaning of the Scriptures ? If the approbation of bishops 
was limit^ j to the text, what was the meaning of pronouncing 
that the approved text was not to be read, except when viewed 
through the medium of notes which were disapproved ? What 
must unprejudiced men think of bishops who exercised over 
“ their subjects" such tyranny as this; and what will be 
thought of the subjects, if they still yield themselves up as con- 
tented and unreflecting slaves of the masters who have so 
abused them ? It is indeed a despotism not easily endured, and 
it is reasonable to expect^ that when the Irish Roman Catholics 
reflect upon the manner in which individuals pretending the 
authority of the church, have for many years degraded and op- 
pressed them, and when they now find “ Notes" which they 
were commanded to learn and believe, disavowed before the Impe- 
rial Parliament by bisliops of their church, who are eminent in 
their order; tliey, too, will claim for themselves the privilege 
of rejecting what reason disa[)proves, and will assert the Pro- 
testant principle of entering into the Commons of God's 
people,'* and reading the word v^ich was written for their 
learning, guided but not governed oy the notes wherewith it is 
accompanied. 

The editor does not wish to multipiy' in stances of the manner 
in which, by approbations or censur^ of commentaries on the 
Bible, the loyalty of the Irish Roman Catholics has been as- 
sailed, and their feelings sported with : lie will confine himself 
to a single case which is stated in the evidence of Doctor Mur- 
ray, and which will sufficiently illustrate the position, that it is 
a matter of extreme difficulty to collect on any subject the deli- 
berate and unequivocal judgment pronounced by tlie Church of 
Rome. It ; is the c^ise of the Rheimish translation and com- 
mentary on the Testament, published in the year 1816, as ap- 
pears by the title-page, with the approbation of the Most Rev. 
Doctor Trdy, and censured at the close of the year 1817 by thfe 
same authority. Copies of this censure, and of remarks which 
it occasioned, are given here as they appeared in the Dublin 
Evening Post, and other journals of that time^ ' ‘ 
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Having )ieen a new edition of the Rheimish Testament 
with annotations, published by Coyne, Dublin, and Keating, &c. 
London, 1816, said to be revised, corrected, and improved by 
me, I think it necessary to declare, that I never approved, nor 
meant to approve, of any edition of the Old or New Testament 
which was not entirely conformable, as well in the notes ^s in 
the text, to that which was edited by R. Cross* Dublin, 1791, 
containing the usual and prescribed formula of my approbation, 
‘ and which has served as an exemplar to the several editions that 
have since been published with my sanction. As in the said 
new edition the notes vary essentially from those of the last« 
mentioned editions, which exclusively I have sanctioned for 
publication, I should think that circumstance alone fully suffix 
cient to induce me to withhold every kind of approbation from 
it; but having read, and now for the first time considered these 
notes, I not only do not sanction them, but solemnly declare, 
that I utterly reject them generally, as harsh and irritating in 
expression, some of them as false and absurd in reasoning,* and 
many of them as uncharitable in sentiment. They farther ap- 
pear to countenance opinions and doctrines which, in common 
with the other Roman Catholics of the empire, I have solemnly 
disclaimed upon oath. 

Under these circumstances, and yith these impressions 
on my mind, I feel it an imperious duty to admonish that 
portion of the Catholic body which is entrusted to my charge, 
of the danger of reading or paying attention to the notes or 
comments of said new edition of the Testament ; and I enjoin 
the Roman Catholic clergy of this diocese ^ to disQ^urage and 
prevent, by every means in their power, the circulation amongst 
Catholics of a work tending to lead the faithful astray, and much 
better fitted to engender promote, among Christians, hos- 
tility, bitterness and strife, than (what should be the object of 
every such production) cultivate the genuine^ spirit of the 
Gospel ; that is, the spiijit df meekness, charity and peace. 

Dublin, 24th October 1817. “ J, T, TroyJ* 

Parliament-street, 

October 26th, 1817. 

Most honoured Lord, 

It is with pain and difficulty that I am, obliged to controvert 
for a moment, any statement coming from your Grace, but the 
character which I have earned and maintained these fifteen 
years, unsullied, in the opinions of the Catholic cleigy ^d 
hierarchy of Ireland, as the publisher and bookselidf in 
the kingdom, of works etclusively Catholic, puts me under the 
indispensable necessity of addressing your Grace in public* 

Q 2 
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The declaration which your Gmce has published, leaves no 
alternative, but that of either submitting to the itnputatian 
which it fastens upon me, or of giving, as I now do, a simple 
statement of facts, for the truth of which I appeal to your 
Grade’s candour, and which shall, 1 trust, substantially remove 
the , impression that your Grace's declaration is calculated to 
produce on the public mind, with regard to me. 

On Monday, the thirteenth instant, your Grace sent me 
a message by your servant, requesting to see me at Cavendish- 
row, at the hour of two o’clock ; I had scarcely entered yolir 
Grace's apartment, when the Very Rev. Doctor Hamill, your 
Grace’s vicar general, and the Rev. Mr. Kenny, of Clongowes 
college appeared. Your Grace then produced and read a paper, 
purporting' jtp be an extract from the British Critic, and con- 
taining animadversions on the notes of a late edition of the 
Catholic Bible, bearing in the title page, the approbation of 
your Grace. You then observed, “ 'I'hat you were sure I had 
no bad intention in putting your Grace’s name to the work, 
** but that very bad consequences had followed, that finding its 
way into England, it had armed our enemies against us, and 
** this at a time when we were seeking emancipation.” Upon 
these remarks, I asked, Did not your Grace approve and 
sanction the publication of a Bible, by a Mr. M‘Namara, of 
** Cork ? Your Grace replied I did.”— I then asked, Did not 
** your Grace depute the Rev. P. A. Walsh, of Denmark- 
street chapel, to revise, correct and approve for publication 
“ in your Grace’s name, the said Bible of M‘Namara ? ” Your 
Grace ans\vered, I did.” — Then my Lord said I, “ that is tlie 
** Bible now in your hand .” — ** I never authorised” replied 
youT Grace, “ the Rev. Mr. Walsh to approve a Bible with 
“ the Rheimish notes.” — Of any private understanding” 
said I “ between your Grace and M-r. Walsh, I know nothing, 
“ but this I know, that Mr. Wal«ih;>i» accountable for your 
Grace’s approbation, which is now in Jthe title page.” — “ But,” 
said your Grace, Are not you the person that published this 
‘‘ Bible ? it bears your name.” — “ No, my Lord,” said I, “ I am 
** neither the printer nor publisher, and I shall now relate to 
your Grace, how it comes to bear my name ; M‘Namar^, the 
publisher of the work to which your Grace gave your 
^ sanction, became a bankrupt belore the work was completed. 
** Mr. John Cumming, of Ormond Quay, assignee to the 
** feenkrupt, purchases the unfinished part, and to cover hie 
** own losses, resolved upon perfe<Ming the pubiicatiou; Having 
called upon me, and requested of me, to allow hiih to put my 
name to tiie work; I refused, exce^ on 
the clergyman deputed by your Grate, continued to correct 
** the unfinished part. This I did, without any interest 
whatever in the transaction. Mr. Cumming accordingly 
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** applij^, tp the Rev* Mr* Walsh, to whom he paid on 

completing the revision of the work, and took his receipt for 
the amount." When 1 had (inished this narrative, 
Grace, in the most unequivocal terms, in the presence of 
Doctor Hamill and the Rev. Mr^ Kenny, acquitted me of 
having had any thing to do with the publication. 1 then 
remarked, that your Grace having in differerft conversations, 
disclaimed your approbation, and certain individuals having in 
consequence denounced me as the forger of it, 1 should, iii my 
own defence, publish the wholp transaction ; upon whicli your 
Grace promised me to take every opportunity of disabusing 
those to whom you had spoken on the subject, f'or the truth 
of what I have now related, toucliing the interview of Monday 
the 13th inst. I appeal to your Grace, to Doctor Hamill, and 
to the Rev. Mr. Kenny. “ Did I nt>t afterwards send your 
“ Grace the numbers of this said Rheimish Testament, on the 
“ covers of which, are printed these words ; ‘ Now publishing 
“ by M‘Namara, the Catholic Bible. To render it the more 
“ complete, the elegant, copious,, and instructive notes or 
annotations of the Rheimish Testament will be inserted, by 
permission of his Grace Dr. T. Troy, Catholic L()rd Primate 
“ of Ireland ; this work is carefully revising by the Rev. 
“ P. A. Walsh, Denmark-street, Dublin ; printed by Gumming." 
Moreover, did not 1 accompany these* numbers with a letter, 
calling on your Grace to make good your promise of clearing 
my character from the imputations it had lain under, through 
your Grace's misconception of the facts? This letter, my Lord, 

1 suppress, from the same motives of delicacy which have kept 
me silent, until your Grace’s declaration fofeed me^lhus to state 
the facts ; nor shall I add one single comment, but leave the 
public to draw their own conclusions. 

I am, most honoured Lord, 

Your Grace’s very humble and most obedient servant, 

Richard Coyne, 

To Mr. Richard Coyne, Parliament-street. 

Sir, 10 Lower Ormond Quay, Oct. ^7, .1817. 

1 have received the address to the Most Rev. Doctor IVoy, 
which appeared in the Freeman’s Journal of this day, bearing 
y6ur name ; and 1 think it but justice til you to, declare, that 
the ate^ement therein contained, is perfectly correct, so fat as 
it relates tome, and to the appearance of your name as the 
publisher 0^ the Bible and Testament therein mentioned. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Jdhfi CUtnming, 

Q 3 
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Upon this correspondence it is not necessary to offer Mny 
remarks. It discloses a very extraordinary state of things. 
For an entire year, with the expressed approbation of the 
Homan Catholic primate of Ireland, the Rheimish notes, notes 
which declare that the vicdation of faith pledged to heretics, is 
justifiable, and that persecution for religious opinions is right 
an<f lawful, vfere circulated among the Irish people. During 
that time, of the three thousand ecclesiastics belonging to the 
church of Rome in Ireland, not one was to be found, who came 
forward to warn their primatg of the use to which his name 
had been applied ; and the most abominable stimulants to treason 
and assassination continued to be held forth as comments of the 
church of Rome, on the Gospel of peace, until a Protestant 
periodical publication denounced these odious comments to the 
world, and Doctor Troy was made to learn, from the abhorrence 
and indignation of England, what no one of the many ministers 
or members of his church, had thought it proper or necessary to 
disclose to him. Then Doctor Troy pronounced a censure 
against a book, which had made his creed odious. But what 
censure? Let the reader examine it well, and he will think it not 
the least extraordinary feature of this whole extraordinary 
transaction. The notes are condemned for, ist, harshness of 
language ; 2dly, absurdity in reasoning ; 3dly, uncharitableness 
of sentiment ; 4th, support of doctrines which Roman Ca- 
tholics had disclaimed on oath ; but not the slightest intimation 
that they were condemned on account of fake doctrine ; so that 
in truth, the cepsure pronounced against the Rheimish notes, 
implies nothing more than that they were condemned because 
the publicafion of them was inexpedient. 

The editor does not mean to tax Doctor Troy with any wilful 
equivocaiion, but he cannot avoid expressing his regret, that 
a declaration of such importance, and on so important a subject, 
was not framed in a manner less likely to^be misunderstood. It 
is a doctrine 'of the church of Rome that, even in decrees of 
Councils, nothing is to be regarded as infallible except the naked 
propositions respecting faith. The language may be objection- 
able, the reasoning may be unsound, the sentiment may be (as 
Bossuet says of his church) intolerant ; and yet the proposition 
respecting faith shall be infallibly true. This is the doctrine 
as laid down by the ablest writers of the church of Rome, and 
as professed by the Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland. 

“ Our church teaches the doctrines it receives, from Scripture 
and from tradition ; it declares 4hat such is the law of God ; 
“ it proves that from points of Scripture and tradition ; but it 
“ may err even in the application of the proof; it is only the 
naked proposition, the decree of faith, which we are bound to 
submit to, not at all the chain of reasoning by which it is 
proved.*^ 
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Thk being the doctrine of tibe church of Rome, it isevideal, 
that io censuring a work containing incorrect views of faith, 
the unsoundness of tlie doctrine should always be expressly meri'- 
tinned, as otherwise it will be considered orthodox to retain the 
doctrine, and reject the condemned accompanynrients. It is 
therefore, much to be regretted tbat^ in Doctor Troy's censure, 
the only thing which was important, or at least tfjat wliicli*was 
most important, has been neglected, and it is too much to 
hope, that many a Roman Gktholic (considering the silence of 
the three thousand priests for an entire year, and combining it 
with the very remarkable omission *in the censure which Doctor 
Tioy published, when the ‘‘ British Critic" had roused the 
indignation of England,) may no^ be led to account for the 
supineness of the clergy and the omission of the prelate, on the 
principle that the Rheimish notes contain the true doctrine of 
his church, although for special reasons the publication of, them 
>vas inexpedient. 


Index Expurgaiorius. 

Every fair inquirer into the tenets or opinions professed by 
any class of men, must consider his examination incomplete, 
so long as it has been confined to the positive articles of a creed* 

It is necessary to understand not only the doctrines which are 
received, but also those ^hich are rejected, for it is by such 
knowledge alone, that it is possible to discriniinate between 
those minuter characteristics, and those more delicate shades 
which so much affect the truth and the efficacy of doctrines. It 
would, at first view, appear, as if, for inqiftries of^lthis nature, 
the church of Rome afforded peculiar facilities. She has esta- 
blished and authorized a perpetual censorship of books, and has 
commanded that the decisions of the ecclesiastics, to whom this 
office has been consigned, having been approved by the Pope, 
shall be submitted to by the people. Thus then* it can be at 
once ascertained by what gradations the church of Rome cha- 
racterises all heterodox doctrine, from unimportant differences 
down to heresy. But here the Roman Catholic bishops in Ire- 
land interpose, and say that their opinions may not be inferred 
from the censures registered in the Index, inasmuch as they 
bavo never admitted the authority of this candid document. 

REV. M. O’SULLIVAlt^. 

There are three classes of wiiters in the RoiRim Comm. 
Catholic church ; one class, of those who assert dis* 
tinctly that the^f^opo has the power to give and take 
away kingdoms ; (until the time of Bellarmine, all the 

Q 4 



other bbhops in 
there is another class of 
wr^r3&^,,]iyho it is not a point of faith to 

bdiieve ia the Pope’s (Imposing power. There is a third 
d[a1js^ who maintain thai the Pope has no such deposing 
jgawer^ ^Xhere is appointed, in conformity to the decrees 
Council of Trent, a congregation, called the Con- 
^egation of the Index, in^stitu ted for the purpose of 
inspecting such books as Roman Catholics are likely to 
read; and it is th^ir dutj to forbid the reading of any 
which they consider heretical. It appears to me a very 
remarkable fact, that the books which directly deny the 
Pope^s supremacy, are, some of them, (when I say some» 
1 am to observe, that my means of obtaining knowledge 
are very limited, and perhaps other persons who have 
more opportunities of consulting books, can say a great 
many), are expressly pronounced to be heretical by this 
Congregation of the Index, and that the works of Bel- 
larmine, the works of Suarez, and the works of other 
Jesuits, who in direct terms stale that the Pope has a 
deposing power, are not so forbidden or condemned. 
And, when I find one class of books condemned by the 
Congregation o^the Index, and the other class not 
condemned, the partiality appears to me to furnish a 
strong presumption, that the tendency of the church of 
Rome is at least to encourage the one belief, and to 
discountenance the other. 

MOST REV. J), MURRAY". 

The Index Expurgatorius has no authority whatever 

May 17, 1825. ^ ° i 

Report, p. 654. in Ireland ; it has never been received in these countnes, 
and I doubt very much whether there be ten people in 
Ireland who have ever seen it. It is a sort of censor- 
ship of books, established in Borne, and it is not even 
received in Spain, where they have a censorship of their 

own:, in these countries it has no force whatever. 

‘ ■ 

In Ireland, the ‘^Index Expurgatorius” has no force what- 
ever, and yet, through the instrumentality of that Index,, 
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the ehurcli of Rome condemns heretical opinions.^^ Feii^t 
conformity in doctrine is therefore not necessary to Catholic 
communion, at least it is not necessary to communion with the 
church of Rome. If it were, the Roman Index would be of 
authority wherever the supremacy ^f the Roman see was ad- 
mitted, and would be as decisive in tpiritnal matters in Ireland, 
as the judgment of the Lord Chancellor of England is in cases 
of legal appeal. To say that the Index, the recorded judgments of 
the church of Rome, has no authority in Ireland, is to say, that 
Ireland is free to dissent in doctrine from the Roman see, ^ and 
thus, opinions may be condemned a*s heretical in that city, which 
is termed the centre of Catholic unity, and these opinions may 
be patronised by Doctors Murray a^d Doyle, and may be learned 
and embraced by their subjects- If the Index were confined to 
the notice of errors in discipline, or if its authority had been 
admitted in matters of faith, the matter would not be so difticult 
of comprehension ; but when it is recollected, that, in the Index 
Expurgatorius, false doctrine of every species is said to be con» 
demned, and when it is kept in mind that its decisions are not, 
on any subject, of authority, it will be at once perceived, that 
the doctrine of the church over which Doctor Murray presides, 
may be essentially different from that which the Roman Pontiff 
professes, and that a man, who, for heterodox doctrine, has been 
anathematised in the Vatican, without* changing a single opi- 
nion, may die in the odour of sanctity, and actually be all but 
canonized in Ireland. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

h^uence of •Roman CathoUc Clergy. How main- 
tained. For what purposes exercised. 

EVEJIY person acquainted* with the circumstancos of Ireland 
is aware, that in external communion with the church of Rome 
in that country, are to be foqnd numbers, who regard its doc- 
trine and discipline as merely the symbols of a party, and con- 
sider tlieir connection with it as altogether political. The 
theology of the church of Rome esteems persons of this cha- 
racter as members of the “ body of the church," and they are, 
according to the comparison which Bellarmine has instituted, 
aa the hair and nails on t]ie natural body. They encrease the 
worldly respectability of the church, and they are relied on as 
a protection against external injuries. For the retaining such 
members, the unsettled state, and the obscurity in which, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the Roman Catholic bishope, the 
doctrines of their churclr in Ireland have been suffered to remain, 
afford great facilities. If pnnciples like those alluded to in the 
preceding chapter were openly and distinctly avowed, the Roman 
CathoUc gentry of Ireland would perceive how nugatory were 
their oeclaration^ to. a Protestant government, of abjuring doc- 
trines which* they professed to their cliurch that they would 
uphold ; and no political feeling could inlluence them to sanc- 
tion, by their countenance and support, pnnciples \vhich must 
endanger the safety of the constitution under which they live, 
and which ought to be held in universal abhorrence. Such 
principles, thesefore, arc not openly presented for their accept- 
ance, but they are required, by the articles of that creed, which, 
the Roman Catholic bishops have declared, is the creed of their 
church, to express an assent to all these abominable doctrines, 
in their promise to receive, without any doubt, “ whatever has 
been declared, delivered, and defined in the sacred canons and 
general councils;" and having done this, their “ ghostly fathers" 
permit them to be ignorant of the principles of their church, 
and with a safe conscience to promise true allegiance to their 
king, until the time shall have arrived when all things are ready 
for execution, and the Pope has commanded the scroll to which 
they have affixed their names to be unrolled, that they may 
read the propositions and the claims, to the support of which 
thtey have solemnly pledged themselves. In the meantime, 
should any suspicion be awakened, it can easily be quieted again 
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by an exercise of that ingenuity,* of which the reader has already 
seen specimens, and which, for the present, supplies in Ireland 
the place of an established formulary of Roman Catholic 
doctrine. 

But the necessity which the habits and education of the 
gentry create of practising evasion and concealment, does not 
operate upon the Roman Catholic priests in their intercotnrse 
with the inferior orders. It is frequently urged, with respect 
to the church of Rome, that, in order to preserve its influence, 
it must advance with the progress of society, and accommodate 
itself to the spirit of the times. If this principle be applied to 
the case of Ireland, to what a spirit must the Church of Rome 
accommodate itself, when it courts the suffrages of a lawless 
and superstitious peasantry. The religion, according to the 
constant practice of the Church of Rome, must become super- 
stitious and intolerant ; must furnish itself with miracles to feed 
tlio peoples appetite for wonder; and must tincture with a 
religious colouring their lawlessness and discontent. Thus it 
is, that with the triple barking of this indomitable church the 
nation is disquieted ; to the gentry it announces, that they are 
suffering for their maintenance of an ancient and a rational 
faith ; to the peasantry, uncharitable dogmas are proposed, 
which the gentry are not required to believe ; and to the Pope 
it is announced, through the formularies retained and the creed 
professed, that his rights are still preserved, and, not the less 
eft’ectually because cautiously, enforced and acknowledged. The 
reader will judge for himself whether these remarks are justified 
by the evidence contained in this chapter, as well as in the 
preceding. 


D. O’CONNELL, ESQ. 

You have said, that in general those persons who have 
been educated for the priesthood are lowly born? — 

Yes, so generally as to partake in some measure of uni- 
versality. — ( However, the witness ol^serves,) 

Several of the sons of gentry are educated at May- Lords, 
nooth. I have a nephew ^at Maynooth; and another 
very near relation, the son of a gentleman' of independ- 
ent means, who is letting the proper^ pass to his second 
brother, and becoming a priest. 

KEV. M. O’SULLIVAN. 

All Uie clei^ of t^ie church of Rome are not taken J?'**’* 
from thelower classes ; there are some of a higher orders iupott,’p. 9*r. 
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luid that church shews great judgment in the muiner 
of disposing her clergy. Those of better mannerB and 
better mformation^ are generally placed in the towns; 
and t^se persons who, from their habits or their educa- 
tion at^ less fitted to appear in public, ai’e stationed in 
the country parts. 

RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE, D.D. 

Th e emoluments of Roman Catholic priests, their bishops 
say, ought not to be exactly apportioned to their duties. 
It might happen that a clergyman in the country., in 
a mountainous country, might have very laborious duties 
to perform, and yet his situation is obscure, and he him- 
self not exposed to expense ; whereas the person in the 
town must be a person of improved manners, pay more for 
a house, and be obliged^occasionally to entertain friends. 

COLONEL J. IRWIN. 


SS*yi825 what manner is that influence (the great influence 
p. 702. of Roman Catholic clergy in witnehi^^s neighbourhood )» 
exerted ? 

In general by denying their flocks or followers what 
are called rites of the church ; not admitting them to 
confessioiv and in some instances, by withdrawing ordi- 
nary accommodations ; as in the parish in which I live, 
the priest told some persons, who were objecting to pay 
the Roman Catholic rent, that he would not go to their 
houses to perform the ceremony of marriage or christen- 
ing, but that they must come to him at the altar. There 
are other instances in the county ; there was one re- 
cently, which was tried at the last quarter sessions, but 
the jury could not agree, in which the priest is charged 
with having struck a man for refusing to pay the Roman 
Catholic rent. There are other instances ; in respect to 
marriage^ they not unfrequently interfere. (Witne8$ 
<fl>$erves in a note), I should nere be desirouB to add 
the power of excommunication*', which has 

* Doctor Doyle d^larcd, when examined before t^e 
missioners of Education^ that he had heai^d of, hut oqc; 
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unfi^quently eiper<5i»i0(i in the county of Sligo #ith 
effect, and tempoTal injury to the parties exeptnmu^ 
nicated. In two cases actions were brought, aiiid somife 
compensation was obtained ; but parties who brought 
the actions had subsequently to leave the country. 

With respect to the priest of my parish, he is co# 
ducting himself very properly in most cases, except so 
far as interfering with the children of his parish going tb 


of a curse pronounced by a priest from the altari He slated, 
that he learned this circumstance by a letter from the priest 
himself, whom, though he thoaght him highly culpable, he: did 
not censure, because he considered him sensible of the offence he 
had committed. Penitence might be a very good reason why 
the priest was not punished, but it was no reason why the 
scandal caused to his congregation should not be removed. 
A Roman Catholic priest, in the service of the mass, had been 
guilty of a heinous crime, and although the offender might be 
pardoned, a bishop should not suffer the congregation to be 
misled by a notion that the priest, in pronouncing the impre- 
cation, had not offended. Yet Doctor Doyle did not cause the 
congregation to be instructed that their priest had offended ; he 
did not inquire whether more offences of the same kind had been 
committed ; and this, although as he informed the Committee 
of the House of Lords, he knew that there, were priests intem- 
perate enough to refuse the sacraments to man wdio dared to 
retain his Bible. His reasons for not making public his senti- 
ments with respect to the priest's conduct are as follow; 

As far as his flock are concerued, they aie still in ignorance, 
whether it was with ypur approbation ?-r~My flock know me too 
well to think that I would approve of it. 

They do not know of the letter he has written to 3 ^ou, showing 
his feeling on the subject ?— They are in ignorance of that,' I sup- 
pose ; but if such. a proceeding were to be repeated,. they kpow 
tliat they should ,^eet with redrpss in making application tome* ; 

How can they know that ?~Because they know, in many 
instances, that where they had any reasonable cdmplaiht of the 
conduct of a clergyman, on representing it to me, I have always 

;|^ut thia having occurreci, and no complaint having been 
naade by the parishioners to you, how* are they aware that you 
would mterfete?—! think the thing is so wrong in its natute, 
that ITmust'^s^^^^ that I disapprove of a priest 

to m between the people and God, converting 
bis ttiihtitry into a turse. 


Comm. 

19 May 1825. 
p.r04. 
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schaoL . He has c^taMy co-«operated mth m to pre- 
vent improper persons from entering into our parish^ and 
has faean very mstrutM in keeping his flook from 
mining with them, or attending to them. We are upon 
thfipe kind of terms. At the same time I will give an 
instance to skow how far every other feeling is absorbed 
in that in which their, church is concerned. He was 
very near death in a typhus fever, and he attributed his 
recovery, in a great measure, to the assistance which he 
reiceived from my house in medicine, and every otiier 
thing that he required; and he felt himself under that 
obligation that he even, the first time I happened to be 
within his view after he had recovered from his illness, 
hurried across the fields to return me thanks ; yet, be- 
cause I ot^ected to some of my tenants acting as agents 
to collect the Catholic rent, that feeling of gratitude 
was completely absorbed, and he reported me to the Ca- 
tholic Association, saying, that there would have been 
a considerably greater collection in the parish, had it 
not been for my interference, and that of a gentleman 
who followed my example ; and I was denounced in an 
authorized Roman Catholic public paper, as a bigot and 
intolerant person, for having done so. I say that that 
man^s feelings of gratitude, upon that occasion, were 
forgotten. 

Have you taken any means to ascertain whether it did 
come from the priest ? 

No ; I felt the most perfect indiflEerence upon the sub- 
jects and) I never thought more about it. 

Do not you thinks if it fisid been incqpcect, the priest 
would have publicly contradicted it ? 

T^t is my view of it. When my conduct was do- 
feuded by the editot'of the Sligo newspaper, if there had 
been no truth in it, I think th% priest would have had 
the discretion to vindicate himself; aud he not having 
done so, I charge him with it. 

Your charge is founded upon hairiiig seeo it publicly 
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8 tiitted> and the priest not having contmdicted' 

Yes. 

That newspaper being the recognized organ of lliie 
Catholic Association ? 

It was so considered in Dublin, 

RIGHT HON. D. BROWNE. 

Has the conduct of the priest^ of the Roman Catholic Lords, 
religion tended to establish that tranquillity? 26 AprU^ms. 

In the first thirty years of my life I knew the Cathoiie 
priests very well, and u more loyal and a better set oF 
people, more quiet under most cniel privations, and 
better disposed I never knew. Of late, of the ypung 
priests I know very little ; they are too young for me 
and I am too old for them/'afid consequently I know 
nothing of them. 

Of none of them? 

I believe I may have spoken to half a dozen of them, 
not to more than that; we Very seldom agree, for they 
are sometimes very violent, and I am obliged to prosecute 
them at law. 

For what? 

For ofiences against the peace of the country, for 
conceiving it is their privilege to beat and bully the peo- 
ple ; I am very sorry to say it, but I cannot help it, 
being sworn here; I have seen that in two^or three dif- 
ferent instances, and I have prosecuted, aS I was bound 
by my oath to do; I have prosecuted and convicted in 
all cases. I would not bring forward any proBeoution on 
such a case, eaieept one that could not fail. They were p. 604. 
all tried by juries of the Roman Catholic persuasion, 
and they were fined, and confined, every one of them. 

When did those convictions, to which you refer, take 
place? 

About two years ago. 

None lately ? 

' None lately; b^ause my determination of having 
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thei law$ obeyed by parsons^ and priests and a.ll> waa 
well known; and that if any one came to complain to 
me of a priest, I would as soon take his information as 
1 would against a parson, or any one else. I had al- 
ways a great jealousy of the church assuming power 
any Vhere. I have read and heard of all churches. 

Do you mean the Roman Catholic church ? 

No, all churches. I know that the priests have com- 
plained that I have endeavoured to prevent their just 
privileges ; those are the just privileges they claim, 
I suppose. 

Are the Committee to understand that, since the trans- 
actions to which you allude, none of those ecclesiastical 
collections have taken place ; that there have been none 
of those ecclesiastical floggings you have described? 

I have not heard of any since that time ; one of them 
was about a year ago, the last. 

What was that case ? 

The case of Mr. Paul M‘»CrreaI. His story was this: 
a poor man came to the petty sessions, and complained 
of Mr. M^Greal, a clergyman, having owed him four 
pounds for provisions. He processed him, and cast him, 
got a decree agaiinst him, and that he was then paid. 
The consequence was, Mr. M^Greal proclaimed in the 
parish, that no school-master should teach his children ; 
and afterwards meeting him in the church-yard, as he 
was going to' the chapel, he asked him. How he dared 
come into his presence after what he had done. He 
said, sir, I did not know there was any law against my 
coming to chapel. The brother of thi^: n^an came for- 
ward, and knocked the complainant down, and beat 
him in a most cruel manner. The priest was acquitted, 
because it was not' proved that he struck. The jury 
thought that his dictating to Ms brother was not strik- 
ing; in which I tliink they were wrong. The brother 
was sentenced to three months iihprisonment, and the 
petty jury ordered the priest to be bound over to kee^ the 

1 
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pence; and he was bound over, and severely re|>ri- 
manded, by the bench of magistrates. 

REV. M. O’SULLIVAN. 

Is the conduct of the Roman Catholic priests, so fkr 
as you have observed them, such as leads them tO con- 
ciliate their flocks with iJie Protestants or to estrange 
them from the Protestants? — estrange them, certainly; 
to keep them separate from the Protestants. 

Do they exercise much influence and authority bver 
their flocks? — A great deal. 

Do the Roman Catholic priests exercise their influence 
over the Roman Catholic gentry, as well as over the 
Roman Catholic peasantry ? — ^They do not in the same 
direct manner, nor ft6m the sanie*causes that give them 
power over the peasantry. They exercise an influence 
over the peasantry arising from the reverence with which 
they are regarded ; the influence they exercise over the 
gentry, arises partly out of a dread having their family 
made the scene of discord, and p^ly from a dread of 
the effects which may follow from its being known 
by the lower orders, that they are setnh opposition to 
the priest. 

Have you known any instances of that sort ? — I have 
known an instance where a man at th^head of a pros- 
perous establishment in a species of trade, was reduced 
from comparative prosperity to a state of beggary, and 
had, in addition to all this, the dislike and opposition 
of his own family to encounter, in consequence of his 
opposing the priest, not by any direct opposition, but 
merely by speaking unguardedly of what^ called priest- 
craft, in a manner that displeased the priest, and which 
liis family resented. 

You stated, that there were instginceS of persons in 
the higher ranks q( life^eing afraid of being denounced 
by the priests ; di^ you ever know an instance ? — I have 
known instanceswhieiiftiriiish a reason why there should 
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be that fear ; I have known the consequences of resisting 
a priest. There was a priest in the town of Dungarvan, 
against whom some charges of very heinous offences were 
made ; there was an inquiry into his conduct, and some 
of, the witnesses who came forward to substantiate the 
charges against him were threatened, and put into per- 
sonal fear. Whether it was in consequence of the danger 
to the Witnesses, or for th^ greater convenience of hear- 
ing ihe cause, it was tiansferred from the town of Dun- 
garvan, on the sea coast, to the city of Limerick, and 
the bishops attended there to hear the charges. There 
was a gentleman in the county of Waterford, a Roman 
Catholic, of high respectability, who, I believe, had 
been efficient in protecting the witnesses ; and who, as 
I should suppose, had attended at Limerick during the 
hearing of this charge. On his return he passed through 
the town of Tipperary, where it was reported, that he had 
been instrumental in bringing forward witnesses against 
the priest; and although the great mass of the people knew 
that the charges agtiinst that priest w^ere true, and al- 
though they knew that the trial was conducted not by 
Protestant ministers, but by ministers of their own 
church, this gentleman, a most respectable man, was 
assaulted, and his life very nearly lost in passing through 
the town of Tipperary, in consequence of his having 
protected the witnesses. 

Education of Roman Catholic Children. 
Children of* the Geiitry. 

You stated, with respect to schools, that they inter- 
fered to prevent the admission of children into schools ; 
were those schools,, to wdhch objection was taken, ob« 
jected to on account of the instruction there given, and 
its being Protestant instruction ? — ; I wish to men- 
tion one fact, which appears to me to be of importance. 
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A Roman Catholic friend of mine applied to me to inter- 
fere with a Protestant friend, who is a schoolmaster, 
and to intreat that he would not insist upon having public 
prayers read in his school, because the priest had de- 
clared, that if the Protestant clergyman wopld withdraw 
his rule of having public prayers read, in that case the 
Roman Catholic children should be permitted to remain 
at his school ; but in case lie not dispense %ith it, 
the Roman Catholic children should be removed, I ap- 
plied to my friend, and stated to him, that if he did not 
consent to alter his rule, the Roman Catholic children 
would be withdrawn from him, and sent perhaps to some 
Jesuit seminary; and I suggested the importance of 
having these children educated at his school. I cannot 
take upon me to say whether he adopted my suggestion. 
My attention was drawn off by another circumstance, for, 
in another school, wdth which I was more intimately con- 
nected, where the pupils were compelled to join in no 
form of prayer whatever, where there were two Roman 
Catholic assistants paid, where there were fourteen or 
fifteen Roman Catholics gratuitously instructed, the 
priest issued an order, in consequence of \\^hich, four 
young gentlemen, who were in the school, were withdrawn; 
and the fourteen boys, who did not pay, were permitted 
to remain ; so that the form of prayer was referred to as 
the reason for withdrawing children from school in 
one part of the country; and in another, in a school to 
which there could be no possible objection made, the 
priest insisted upon having the children withdrawn, al- 
though it was admitted by the parish priest, that the 
school was unobjectionable^. 

— 

• 

* The editor feels, that tjiis part of the evidence will be 
imperfect, unless it be taken in connection with the character 
of the gentleman from whose school tlie Roman Catholic 
pupils were withdrawn, the Rev. Marshal Clarke, master of the 
endowed school in#'ipperary, and curate of the parisli. For his 
abilities as a teacher, Mr. Clarke might appeal to the very 

R 2 
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Comm. 

March j8So. 
Report^ p. 284. 


RIGHT REV, JAMES MAGAURIN, D, D. 

By whom was Clongowes endowed? — Mr. Kenny, 
I believe, was the undertaker of it; but from what 
source he received the funds I do not know. 


numerous honours obtained by his pupils in the university of 
Dubii^'where, he might also state, gentlemen educated by him 
had attained fellowships, and had been distinguished, even in 
the learned body of which they became members, by the cor- 
rectness and the elegance of their classical acquirements. For 
his conduct as a minister of the church — he discharged his 
duties in perilous times wi^out incurring blame or suspicion, 
and for the promptness and propriety of his decision and action 
in circumstances of very critical emergency, he has received the 
special thanks of his diocesan. During seven years, in which 
the editor enjoyed the moat unreserved intimacy with him, he 
never heard him express an illiberal sentiment, or knew of his 
doing an uncharitable act towards a Roman Catholic, and 
during that time he had opportunities of hearing the opinions 
of persons of all descpptions, and never heard a doubt expressed 
of Mr. Clarke's liberality of sentiment; on the contrary, it 
was well known, that while he considered his poor Protestant 
parishioners as having in their distresses a peculiar claim upon 
him, he was ready to the utn^ost of his power, to relieve the 
wants of all his fellow creatures. So well known was his dis- 
position, that riot only were the poorer Roman Catholics 
continually applying to him for .relief, and sure to partake of 
his private bounty, but that even the more respectable members 
of that church, were frequent in asking his advice and assist- 
ance, which was as frankly given as it was requested. With 
the religions principles of his Roman Catholic pupils, he never 
tampered; if they were deserving and necessitous, they were 
sure of his protection and assistance ; and the editor has reason 
to believe, that many respectable members of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood in Ireland, look back with gratitude to Mr. 
Clarke's kindness to them when they needed such a friend. 
Such was his life, without a stain on his character? or an 
imputation against him of either intolerance or relaxation^of 
principle for the bpace of thirty-nine years, during which he 
has been a curate in the diocese of Cashel. And from l;he 
school of this gentleman, whose conscientious attachriient to 
the principles and discipline of the church of England they 
might of course disregard, but who^ high reputation as 
a scholar, and whose active and enlarg^ benevolence ought 
to have ensured their respect, the Roman Catholic pneSits 


b 
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He is the gentleman who now presides over the edu- 
cation of youth there ; is he not? — ^Yes. 

Is it probable that he was a man of fortune sufficient 
to have made that purchase ? — No, I am not aware he 
was, nor of the source from whence he derived the 
funds. 

Are you aware whether the source of that emolument 
was derived from abroad, or from pious individuals at 
home ? — I do not know. 

RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE, D. D. 

Can you inform the Committee what was the amount 
of the purchase money of Castle Brown; what was the M;irdii8,ia25, 
capital invested in that establishment ? — I may be very Report, p. 204. 
wrong in what I say, but to the best of my recollection, 

I think it cost 16,000/. 

You are not aware whether that arose from funds con- 
tributed by several individuals, or whether it was the 
investment of one individual ? — No. 

What is the number of pupils in that establishment ? — 

I said that I did not know, but I believe it may amount 
to between a hundred and a hundred and fifty ; it may 
even exceed a hundred and fifty, but I do flot know. 

The expense of education there is high, isllnot? — 

I believe their ordinary charge is fifty pounds or guineas 
a year. 

Then the class of pupils educated there is necessarily 
of a high order? — ^They are very respectable mdeed. 

Are you aware how many ecclesiastics are employed 
inthe superintendence of this establishment ?— I suppose 
there cannot be fewer than twelve or fourteen. 

Are there any foreigners among them ? — -There is one. 


commanded that the sons of the gentry should be withdrawn. 
One little trait of character sh(|uld not be forgotten : the pupils 
who received gratuitous instruction, w^re still permitted to 
attend the school, and Mr. Clarke did not close his doors 
against them, nor was his kindness and attention to them for 
an instant, or in the^lightest degree, abated, by the unhandsome 
conduct of their priest. 

» 3 
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who I believe is a Pole, a simple good man, who has 
been there for some three or four years past ; he seems 
to me to be a German or a Pole. 

The others are Irish ? — The others are all Irish ; they 
have an establishment of a similar nature at Stoneyhurst, 
in Lancashire ; audit sometimes happens that individuals 
from that establishment, who are English, go over and 
reside^r some time at Clongowes. I have seen, as 
I recollect, two or three or four young men, who were 
introduced to me there as Englishmen. 

Comm. Are they of any particular order of ecclesiastics ? — It 

Marchi8.i825. jg that they are Jesuits. 

* In fact, are you aware whether they are or are not? — 

I do believe they are; amongst the Jesuits they are re- 
puted such, but then the Jesuits in these countries are 
not recognized to exist as a corporation like the other 
religious orders ; and if they be Jesuits, as I believe they 
are, they do not seem, as far as I can understand, to act 
in any other capacity than that of individual clergymen 
collected together. They sometimes exercise the ministry 
in the diocese of Kildare; but they do so by authority 
derived from^me, and subject to my controuL 
Lords, Do you happen to know whether the superior of Clon- 

Repurt* Stoneyhurst, attended at Rome at 

the election of the last superior of the order ? — I know 
that two clergymen of that house, at Clongowes, did go 
to Rome about that period ; and I do suspect they did 
assist at such election. 

When did they ( the Jesuits) first come there ( to Clon^ 
gowes ) ? 

They settled there when I was upon the Continent, so 
that I cannot tell exactly the year. 

Lords, At what ag^ are pupils sent there ( to Clongowes ) ? — 

May 47, 1825. j Relieve they are received there at the age of ten. 

H,ev. A Roman Cathohe stated to me his very great distress 

M, O’Sullivan, of mind, that the J esuit school at Clongowes was so much 
resorted to by persons of his own persuasion ; he stated 
to me that so considerable a change had taken place 
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m the minds of the young Roman Catholics, that now, 
instead of thinking lightly of the subjects of contro- 
versy, as they were thought of some time since, they 
would not only dispute seriously for them, but, he thought^ 
if opportunity served, they would fight for them. 

Education of the poorer Classes. 

RKV. M. O^SlfrXIVAN. 

What is meant by lay fraternities ? * — There are in Ire- Lords, 
land persons members of orders,” who appear to be in Report? 
the church of Rome, something corresponding to the sys- 
tem of Methodism in the church of England, only that 
the orders ” are favoured, and their services accepted by 
the Roman Catholic clergy. S^ome of the members of 
these orders are aiding in the work of education, and in 
this work have an opportunity of instilling into the minds 
of the people a veneration for the priest; and others, 
though not so engaged, are very active in givihg counsel to 
the people, and in distributing tracts, and also in commu- 


• I'he confraternities in my diocese aj^e universally those Dov e, 
conducting the Sunday schools. 14 April *1825. 

They are distinguished by that designation ? p. 792. 

Yes. Appendix to 

Can you state whether there was any bull of the Pope, or 
rescript, sanctioning the principles of that society, in or about Education, 
the year 1 8 oo ? 

Icannotstate the date, but I know that this society was formed 
first at Rome, and to the members of it certain indulgencies ' 
were granted by the Pope, on condition of their instructing the 
children ; and those same indulgences are extended to the con- 
fraternity wherever it exists. 

By what name, or form of instrument, were those indul- 
gences granted to that society ? 

By a regular bull, which is much the same in its form as a 
proclamation here of the king in council. 

That bull communicated to the dill'erent bishops in the church 
of Ireland ? 

It is received by them, and adopted, and thereby it is in 
force. 
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nicating to the priest information relative to all person^ 
and all characters in his parish. 

Lords, Have you any knowledge of the books of instruction 

those persons use ? — ^Yes ; I have seen several of them. 

Of what character are they? 

Most of them of an exceedingly superstitious char 
raster ; many recording miracles in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, and punishment inflicted upon heretics*. 


* The following extracts will furnish some idea of the spirit 
and temper of these books. In a volume called The doleful 
fall of Andrew Sail," a miracle is related, which has been copied 
into many other productions. It is an account of a tailor, 
“ who was commanded to worship the Host, but the blasphe- 
“ mous heretic answering, said, ‘ Verily a spider is more 
worthy to be worshipped than it is.^ When behold a mon- 
** strous horrible spider came sliding down by her thread from 
“ the top of the church direccly into the blasphemer's mouth, 
and endeavoured very busily to get entrance even as he was 
** speaking the words ; tieither, without much ado, could the 
“ many hands of the standers-by keep her from entering into 
“ the wretch, whether he would or no. Then the archbishop 
“ stood up, and declared to all that were present, that the re- 
“ venging hand of God had denounced the man to be a blas- 
“ phemer.” The following are taken from a treatise in most 
extensive circulation, the “ Scapular,*' containing an account of 
an order, jLhe members of which wear a certain habit, which it 
says is a sovereign remedy against all the /evils of this life, 
“ both spiritual and temporal ; insomuch that the devils many 
“ times have been heard to cry most miserable, saying. Woe 
“ to us, by reason of the sacred Scapular of the blessed Virgin 
“ Mary of Mount Carmel." After enumerating the many in- 
ducements by which all mankind should be influenced to entef 
i'lito tliat h^^ppy confraternity (which was instituted about nine 
hundred and thirty years before the coming of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, by the great prophet Elias, who saw from Mount Car-^ 
mel (whence the order takes the name of Carmelite) a cloud 
rise out pf the sea, and knew by a prophetic notion that this 
cloud signified the glorious Virgii^Mary,) the treatise endea- 
vours to show, that a man need not be deterred from entering 
into the order by reason of any great rigour of devotional eker- 
cise which he has to apprehend ; and then proceeds to silence, 
by philosophical reasoning, any insolent sceptic who may pre^ 
sume to doubt the virtues of the habit. 
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M. DONNELLAN, ESQ. 

You are a Roman Catholic ? — I am. 

Have you found in general, that a desire for educatloa Lords, 

was great among the lower orders? — I conceive that 
. P . /. 1 • • 1 Report, p. 620. 

there is one universal cry for education, that extends p. 612. 


4. “ If any one can neither say the office of our Blei&ed Lady 
nor abstain from flesh, nor do any other work equivalent, by 
reason of his many employments, sickness, or some other impe- 
diments, nevertheless he need no^ therefore omit to enter into 
this confraternity. For as we have said already, be may gain 
all the other privileges only by wearing devoutly the Scapular ; 
'tis also very probable, that such a one will not be deprived of 
the Sabbatine favour, which our Blessed Lady seems to insinuate 
when having assigned the conditions requisite for the gaining of 
it, she added these words, If they be not hindered by some law- 
ful cause. — Thomas a Jesu, lib. 2, Confrat. Theo, Strat. cap. 12. 
n. 19. 

If our Blessed Lady had bid us do some great thing, we ought 
to do it ; how much rather then wh^n she saith. Wear my 
livery, and you shall not suffer eternal fire ? If she had enjoined 
us to make great abstinence, to undergo some rigorous mortifi- 
cation, or to undertake a long and tedious pilgrimage, with this 
condition, that we should be freed from eternal^^am nation, from 
the toi ments of purgatory, and from the miny dangerous events 
which easily do befal us in this life, right reason would dictate 
to us, that we ought to attempt any thing for the obtaining of 
so great good ; how much more then, when she had annexed 
these and many more extraordinary graces, to the reception 
only, and devout wearing the holy habit of the Scapular, with 
a final confidence in her powerful protection ^ But you v^ill 
perhaps, with Naaman, object, What can such a weak thing 
avail us as the Scapular is ? To thi^ I answer with the apostle^ 
X Corinth, i. 27. The weak things of the world hath God enbseh, 
that he might confound the strong. He that made choice ot this 
weak element of water to wash us from the original sin, which 
is so deeply indicated in us by the prevarication of our first 
father Adam, hath made use of the weak habit of the Scapular 
to produce those excellent effects which ^are mentioned in the 
chapter following.'* 

Those excellent effects are related (it is worth remarking) in 
the narratives of six miracles, of which one is preservation from 
from gunshot wounds, and one from a wound inflicted 
by a poignard. 
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from one end of Ireland to the other, and it is sought 
with the greatest avidity possible. It is each day be- 
coming an object of increased anxiety among the lower, 
the middle, and the higher orders of society. 

It” would be a difficult matter to discern any difference 
between the language used in the extract given here from this 
little work in most extensive circulation, and that which it 
would be proper to employ, when speaking of the attributes of 
God ; and yet the Roman Catholic bishops permit tracts of this 
nature to be circulated, because they say, the peasantry are so 
well instructed, as that they can for themselves correct the 
passages and change them by an operation of their minds, into 
something pure and proper ; and they say this, while they offer 
no other security for the true allegiance of these people, than an 
oath, as if the government are to feel assured that the oaths 
shall not be subjected to the same process which all other 
declarations are expected to undergo. The following extracts 
from the examination of Doctor Doyle, before the Commis- 
sioners of Education, will show in a clearer light, the depend- 
ence which the Roman Catholic bishops place upon the skill of 
their “ subjects " in altering the sense of words : 

Appendix to ‘‘ By a printed book, intitled. The Rules of the Christian 
Report of Com- Doctrine Society, which was given to one of the commissioners 
Educa”fon.^ ^ Mary’s chapel in Limerick, by a Roman Catholic clerg}^- 
Right Rev. there, that bult is professed to be set forth, in which they 

J. Doyle, D. D. observe thk passage ; ‘‘ An indulgence of 300 days, is given 
p. 793 . for ever, to all those who with a devout and contrite heart, 
repeat the three following verses or ejaculatory prayers : 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph, 1 offer you my heart and soul. Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph, assist me in my last agony. Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph, may I breathe forth my soul to you in peace. An 
indulgence of one hundred days is granted, for devoutly and 
contritely repeating any of these ejaculations, applicable in 
both cases to the souls in purgatory. Pius 7th, sSth April 1807, 
N. B.— This indulgence is gained as often in the day, as the 
devotion is performed.” Have the goodness to explain the 
nature of the privileges which are obtained by a member of 
the confraternity, in reference to the paragraph just read ? 

The privileges as ^here stated, are an indulgence of 300 
days, which I consider ought to be understood in this way, 
that when canons of penitentiary discipline were enforced 
fornaerly, the church often required, before sinners would be 
forgiven, that they should perform a course of penance, to last 
a certain number of days or years ; now, by the obtaining of 
this indulgence, the penitent is entitled to a remission of the 
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Do you conceive those schools which have been shut. Lords, 
have been shut by the influence of the priests ?~-I believe 
entirely so. 

Where the priests have caused the shutting up of the 


penance, which, had he lived in the time when those canons 
were enforced, he would have been obliged to perform, unless it 
were remitted to him by the bishop. 

In your evidence before (he 'Lords Committee, you have 
distinctly stated, that no prayer is ever offered up to the Blessed 
Virgin, except in her quality of intercessor? 

Certainly. 

Does it appear to you, that she is distinguished by that 
quality in the njannershe is here addressed ? 

Not in the form of the words, hut in the mind of the 
Christian ; he knows he addresses the Saviour as his God, and 
the Blessed Virgin or Saint Joseph, as an intercessor. The 
prayer is the act of the mind ; ana when the person makes this 
distinction, as he always does in his mind, the form of the 
words he uses is to be understood conformably to the sense in 
which he uses them. T’here are none of our people, however 
poor or ignorant, who do not know t^at our Saviour alone is to 
be worshipped as God, and that the Blessed Virgin and Saint 
Joseph, can do no more than apply to him for us. 

“ It was a Frenchman who said that language was given 
to conceal the thoughts but it is not uncHJiritabte to say, that 
the principles and conduct of the Church of RUme may have 
furnished occasion for such a remark. The simple peasants 
educated in that Church will, even in the language of prayer, 
employ, as the signs of their ideas, forms of expression calculated 
to mislead all who hear them. Their words are addressed to 
the saint as to God, but their thoughts are free from the taint 
which the words would seem to indicate. Mentally, they pray 
to the one, only God, but verbally, they make created beings 
partakers of his honor. It would be an important acquisition 
to the state, if Doctor Doyle had communicated a knowlege 
of the cypher,'' by which the prayers and precepts of his 
Church could be plainly understood. All that is now known 
is, that the peasantry are taught, that, even in the solemn act 
of prayer, they may use, in their addwjsses to the saints, words 
implyihg adoimion, whilg, at the same time, if those words are 
signs 6f their ideas, they are guilty of mortal sin. Is it not 
astonishing, that a peasantry so instructed, are not much more 
addicted to falsehood and perjury than the Irish poor are found 
to be. Every thing in the Church of Home seems to be a com- 


p. 613. 
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schools undeir the Kildare-^street Society, have they 
taken any measures for the establishment of other 
schools ? 

They have I believe very generally; and I will men- 
tion cases in which I have witnessed the most anxious 
es^rt^ons on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy for 
the promotion of education ; and I feel great pleasure 
in being able to do so, because there has been a feeling 
abroad, that the Roman Catholic clergy are hostile to 
education in general. In my conscience, and by virtue 
of the oath I have taken, I believe they are not hostile 
to education in the abstract, but they object to the terms 
and the conditions upon which it is to be conveyed to 
the peasantry of Ireland. With permission of the Com- 


ment or an illustration of the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
The mind of the peasant transubstantiates sinful words into 
prayers which are acceptable to God ; adoration of the saints, 
into respectful supplication. There is, however, one doctrine 
which the Church of Home, in prayers like these of which 
Doctor Doyle has given so imperfect an explanation, appears 
not unwilling that its children should learn, namely, that the 
saints are omnipresent; or at least omniscient ; and indeed the 
Irish peasantry have been apt scholars. “ What family have 
you got,” said a gentleman in the south of Ireland to one of his 
poorer tenahte. ** Not a soul, please your honor,” was the 
reply, but myself and the blessed Virgin Mary.” 

It is almost impossible here to avoid noticing one very glaring 
inconsistency in the practice of the Church of Rome, as repre- 
sented by Doctor Doyle, inkis explanation of the manner in 
which the incautious language of the bull was to be understood. 
The language he admits, in word, expresses adoration to the 
saints, and in the course of his examination he dexrlared, that 
be would not himself have written such language for the use 
of his people ; but then he adds, that the peasantry are so well 
instructed, that they can rectify the notions which the incautious 
language might of itself suggest. Is it not strange that he 
would not entrust to such a peasantry language of the Bible — 
that they may read improper language in catechisms, bulls, 
and superstitious books, but that they may not read what God 
commanded to be written for their learning. 
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mittee, I will produce instances in support of the truth 
of my assertion. When I was in the town of Westpdrt, 
a clergyman of the Roman Catholic church waited Upon 
me, to solicit my interference with * the Kildare-stieet 
Society, to obtain for him assistance for Airteen schools 
in his own parish ; it was in a very wild and deserted 
part of the country, and I knew him to be a very proper 
man. 

Did you recommend that application to the Kildare- 
street Society ? 

I did ; and they have granted the assistance so far as 
school requisites were required. 

On the condition of their complying with the rules of 
the society ? 

Yes ; we never grant assistance except to those persons 
who answer satisfactorily certain printed queries, in- 
cluding in them the essential and fundamental laws of 
the societies. But to return to the Roman Catholic 
clergy, I beg leave to add, that in the town of Loughrea, 
there is a most excellent establishment for the education 
of females, under the coadjutor Bishop of Clonfert. 
I visited the school, and I can saythat nothing can be 
better conducted than that is. In tTie town of Galway 
there are either one or two schools under the presenta- 
tion nuns, who are a class of persons who devote them- 
selves entirely to the education of the ignorant of Ireland. 
In Cork there is also a very valuable ^establishment, 
where there are a considerable number of children 
educated, I believe upwards - of a thousand. In the 
town of Waterford there is another, under a person of 
inferior rank in life, it is true, but one who has devoted 
his time in a most praise-worthy manner to the benevo- 
lent purpose of educating the ignorant and destitute 
part of his countrymen. I inspected that school by his 
permission, and feel great pleasure in being able to add, 
tliat every thing was admirably conducted, I never saw 


p. 614. 
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more ord^r, more regularity, or greater system, than in 
that school! and there were on the books about six 
hundred, as far as I can recollect, under the superin- 
tendence of a Mr. Rice. 

Instead of entering into a detailed account of the different 
schools to which the witness has referred, it will be, the editor 
believes, more satisfactory to the reader, to lay before him ex- 
tracts from the Report of the Commissioners of Education in 
Ireland, witli respec^t to the institutions which Mr. Donnellaii 
has noticed, as under the inspection of Mr. Rice. 'The extracts 
shall consist principally of . the examination of Mr. M. B. 
Dunphy, who was at the head of the school in Dublin, and 
who, in consequence of the illness of his superior, was sum- 
moned to attend the Commissibuers of Education. Of this 
examination, (to the entire of which the Commissioners, in 
their report, particularly direct attention,) the following extracts 
may furnish a tolerable idep : 

MR. M. B. DUNPHY. 

What situation do you hold? — I am director of the Hanover- 
street Christian schools. 

Who appointed you to that situation ? — Mr. Edmond Rice, of 
Waterford, under the inspection of the Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

Who is Mr. R^?e, of Waterford, what situation does he hold ? 
— He is superior of the institute, called The Brothers of the 
Christian Schools in Ireland. 

What is the nature of that brotherhood?— They are instituted 
for the instruction of poor boys. 

Have they taken religious vows? — Yes. 

What are -the obligations of the vow ? — They make a vow of 
poverty, not to possess any thing as individual property ; a vow 
of chastity ; a vow of obecneace to the superior of the institute ; 
and a fourth vow, to teach children gratuitously for their 
lives. 

At what time was this order of persons founded? — In the year 
1802 or 1804. 

By which of the Popes? — In was confirmed by Pius the Jth. 

lly whom was it fou.;ded ? — By Mr. Edmond Rice, of Water- 
ford. > 

Was it submitted to any preceding Pope by Mr. Rice, of 
Waterford? — To Pope Pius the 6th, and he encouraged Mr. 
Rice to proceed with it# 
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la what manner was the Pope’s sanction given, hy a bull 
Yes, by a bull. 

From whence do the funds proceed that are necessary to carry 
the purposes of education into effect ? 

Partly from the children, and partly from subscriptions ; the 
members are supported partly by their own property, and partly 
by friends who help them on. , 

Are there any funds of any description belonging to the 
order ? 

I know of none, except what the members have for their 
own support. 

How many schools have been founded" in connection with 
this order ? 

Three in Dublin, one in Cofk, one in Limerick, one in 
Carrick-on-Suir, one at Thurles, one at Dungarvan, one at 
Cappoquin, and one at Enistymond. The Cappoquin school, 
although a filiation of the Waterford house, I believe has no 
connection with it at present. 

About what number of children are in each of these schools ? 

I cannot answer that question, if is too extensive; I am told 
they have 1,000 at Cork, and 700 in Waterford, and about 500 
in Limerick. 

You are a director of one of those schools ?— Yes. 

Where is that situated ? 

In Hanover street, cast. 

How many children arc educated in this school ? 

We had 501, or thereabouts, on the last day the Commis- 
sioners were with us. •• 

Do you render an account to Mr. Rice, of ^ijy particulars 
connected with the administration of that school ? 

Concerning our own temporals, we are entirely under his 
inspection, and regarding the management of our own affairs. 

Does he prescribe the system of education pursued in the 
schools ? 

He does, and the persons assisting him. 

You see the nature of the cx^apination to be pursued ; the 
Commissioners now propose to administer aii qath to you ; have 
you any objection to it ? 

I wish to oblige you as much as I can, but to take an oath 
on the subject, I feel myself very much embp^rrassed, 

[Here followed a long examination as to the nature of the 
witness* s objections, which will be found in the Jppendix to 
the second volume of this work. At length, the witness 
having obtained permimon to* withdraw, that he might 
consult with his spiritual directors, returned after an 
absence (f somewhat more than hay^ an hour, and consented 
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M, B- Dunphy. 


to have an oath administered to him-^the examination was 
then resmied as follows :] 

Have you ever seen tracts of a political tendency in the hands 
of the children while in the school-room ? — I do not understand 
the extent;of the question, or what is meant by it. 

Have you ever seen any political pamphlets in the hands of 
the children while in the school-room ? — Not that I recollect ; 
the books we have returned in the paper, are returned as required 
of us* 

The requisition of the pappr was, as to the books now used 
in the school or that had been used within a certain number of 
months last past ; the present question is, whether any books 
were used in tj^e school, since you were connected with it, ex- 
cept those set forth in the return ? — Yes ; there may have been 
some books used in the school before that. 

Can you recollect the names of any books of a political ten- 
dency that ha(Ve been used in the school, and that have not been 
set out in those returns ? — We considered the returns very fair, 
giving the Commissioners very general information on the sub- 
ject, and as the time is passed so long by now, I consider it an 
unnecessary question ; I would be very glad to oblige the gen- 
tlemen as much as I could, but I wish the gentlemen at the same 
time to confine themselvies to questions necessary. 

it appears to us a very necessary question ; and you must 
understand the distinction between the existence of the return 
which called for the books only now in use, and this question, 
which pointedly refers to works in use antecedent to the present 
time, but subsequeuc to your connection with the establish- 
ment? — We made it a point to exclude books that we consi- 
dered bad ; and we do so stUl, and keep the books from the 
children* 


the religbius instruction afforded to tlie children, we collect from 
Mr. Dunphy's evidence, that it is not unusual to advert to what the teachers 
conoefve to be the errors of the, Protestant religion; ^iid the peculiar and 
exclusive religious tpiiets maintained by the Roman Catholics are, as might 
be expected, impreWed upon the minds of the children. A list of the books 
used in the schools as class-books, and also of those forming a library, oc- 
ctMonally lent out to the boys and their parents, was furnished to us by 
Mr. Duiiphy. It cannot be supposed that we should. be able to appreciate 
correctly the contents of all the baoks contained in this list, but we feel 
justified in saying, that there are some, in the latter list especially, which 
ought not to be put into tlm hands ufchildren. There are in this collection 
two copi^ of the book known by the pame of Pastoriui’s Prophecies, 
which it is right however to stale, Mr. Duhphy says were never sanctioned 
by the archbishop or by any of his priests, and that he gave directions to 
have them called in, last spring, about the timathe Titular Bishop of Kil- 
dare and Leighlin wrote against the book.— Keport f Commissionert if 
Education Inquiry in Ireland, 
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Do you iTioan to say, you never put books int^the hands of Mr. 
children in the schools, except those specified in%ie return, at 
■^y time ? — I may have put books into their hands before, but 
i cannot recoll^t the time. I do not know what they were. 

Are we to understand that you Can or cannot recollect the 
name of any particular book diat has been put by you, or any 
other manager, into the hands of the children,* that is not set 
forth in that return ?^We may have put the life of Bishop Fisher 
and Sir Thomas Moore ; the Elegant Extracts are, I believe, 
in the return, I recollect. 

' Have you ever put into the hands of the children any book p. 755, 
professing to narrate the cruelties practised by Protestants upon 
Roman Catholics? — Doctor Challcnor's Missionjary Priest has 
been lent to one or two boys, or perhaps more, grown up boys ; 
it belonged to our own' librtiTy ; ^it was lent to some few boys; 
and that specifies something of that nature, but it belonged to 
our own library ; having only one copy, we cbhld not make 
a practice of lending it to boys to much extent; I do not know 
whether we lent it to a second, I forget if we did. 

That book contains an account of missionary priests who 
were put to death during the reign of Elizabeth ? — Yes. 

Can you recollect whether any works tending to illustrate the 
political conduct oP England towards Ireland, have been made 
use of in the school, other than those which have been already 
named ?— 1 do not know what book you mean ; do you mean 
Mr. Cobbett's books. 

Those or any similar? — Mr. Cobbetts jefownation has not 
been used in our schools ; yet I am not cerl;;iin but*that one or 
two of our boys may have read some part of the copies oLthis 
work, which we have purchased for our own perusal. We have 
used Mr. CobbetFs English Grammar in school. 

Can you state whether any works, professing to explain the 
conduct of England towards Ireland, have been usifed at any time 
within your recollection ? — Nothing, further that I can recollect 
than those books I have already stated ; th^t expl^hsat at full 
length. Murphy’s History of England, Murjm^’s Oeograpby, 
is lent to the boys; is used in the school; every day we use 
them ; I have sent you a copy of every book' we use, but the 
catechism of the History of Ireland could be of no. use to any 
one. 

The Commissioners have a paHiculftr wish to see that cate- 
chism?— It may have been^used in the school, but we have 
never used it. 

It is in your desk, and the property of the institution ? — It is, 
but not the property of the school; it is our own property. 

Has it been put into the hands of any of the children as a 
school-l>ook ?— .No. 


S 
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Have you done more than to lend it to one dr two boys ?-r- 
I have not leift it, to my recollection ; I was looking at it on the^ 
desk^ and a boy may have taken it up. 

Has it e^ver been used by the boys as a book that th^y were, 
to learn lessons out of? — No, 

^ Subject to those qualifications, will you let us see the book ? 
-^Yes. 

Of this book the Commissioners, in their Report, give the 
following character : 

There was one other book in the possession of Mr. Dunphy, 
not returned in either of the above Lists, which he says one or 
two boys may have read a part of once or twice, but which he 
litates, has not been used to any extent in the school as a class* 
book ; and he adds, “ it is not given to the children at present, 
not from anything hurtful in it, but from having only one copy, 
we do not use it now.*' This book is entitled, “ A Sketch of 
Irish History, compiled by the way of Question and Answer, for 
the use of Schools, printed at Cork, i8i8.” It appears to be m 
work of the most objectionable nature, and calculated to keep 
alive every feeling of religious hostility to Protestants, and po- 
litical hostility to England. We might easily justify this censure 
of the work by producing extracts from it ; but we forbear, 
trusting that a better system of instruction, and a kinder feel- 
ing towards each other, amongst every class of Christians, w'illj 
at no distant period exchide all books of an offensive natute 
from every institution for education, Mr. Dunphy states^ iii 
a letter annexed t^o his examination, that he did not return this 
book in the'fist of tiiose belonging to the school library, although 
it bad by some accident been left in the school desk ; and he states 
that it was not a school book, or belonging to the school, but 
the property of the brotherhood, and kept for their private read- 
ing. We ol^^erve, however, that the words, “ Christian 
Scnodls, Haribver-street East," are written in the title pa'ge, 
and the work itself purports to be printed for the use of schools. 

First Report of Commmioners of Irish Education Inquiry ^ 
page 86. 

With this judgment of the Commissioners, the evidence of 
His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin coincides. 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

Lords, With respect to schools for the education of the 

Report%! 788 . Catliolic laity, is ySur Grace acquainted with 

the course of instruction, or any of the books used in 
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tliOBe schools? — There have been some b#oks used in 
those schools, or at least understood to be used in them, 
and which were printed expressly for the use of schools^ 
and so entitled, that were exceedingly injurious. 

Of what date? — When I was in the •city of Cork 
(where I was dean from the year 1813 to the year 1819), 
there appeared, I think in the year 1815, one book espe- 
cially printed in Cork, for the use of schools ; which was 
the most pernicious with respect to loyalty, that possibly 
could be sent among the children of the lower orders of 
the Roman Catholics. It was entitled, A Sketch of 
Irish History, compiled by way of Question and An- 
swer, for the use of schools.” That appeared to me to be 
so monstrous a book, thatl sent a copy of it to one of His 
Majesty's Ministers. I have lately met with one in this 
town, which I have in my possession. The language of 
this, if it was circulated amongst schools, which it was 
generally understood to be, must have been the most 
injurious to the young mind, with respect to loyalty, 
that can be conceived, for every thing is calculated to 
inflame and exasperate against England,^nd against the 
Protestant religion, and in a way ac^jessible to the 
meanest capacity. 

Is there any name attached to that ? — •No ; there is 
no name attached to it, but the name given to it in Cork 
was that of Dr. England, who I believe W£« afterwards 
made a Roman Catholic bishop in America. There fol- 
lowed, immediately afterwards, a. history of Ireland, on 
rather a larger scale, and more complete in its form, 
written by a member of the Ursuline convent in Cork. 
It seemed to be founded very much upon this, or rather 
both originally were cast in the same mould, as to the 
matter, but this one more enlarged and complete, and 
its object equally mischievous.* * 

♦ It is a very remarkable circumstance, that at the time of 
the appearance of these objectionable books, Doctor Troy gave 
permission U> a Cork printer to publish an edition of (lie Testa- 
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From the preceding extracts, the reader may form a tolerably 
correct notion of the education imparted to the poorer classes 
of the Roman Catholics in Ireland. The gentry appear to be 


ment, containing the Rheimish notes. Publications of a very 
improper character, appear to have been shortly after the date 
of that permission, in general circulation among the Roman 
Catholic peasantry. The following observations are taken from 
the work of a person, whose statement has the merit of being 
an account altogether of bis own personal observation : 

“ An}’ one who has been a resident in the country parts of 
Ireland, and who has been driven to the various resources by 
which the tedium of an inactive life is sometimes beguiled, may 
have observed, that about seven years since, a considerable 
change began to take place in the nature of the little penny 
tracts and ballads, with which the itinerant pedlars were sup- 
plied. Whether it was that the priesthood (in opposition to 
the attempts at proselytising had the new kind printed, I cannot 
say ; but the fact is certain, that love songs and stories were no 
longer the principal wares of the book -venders, and that stories 
of martyrs’ deaths, and judgments and executions of oVjstinate 
heretics, and miracles performed in the true church, were now 
in very general circulation. By one class of these productions, 
the animosity of the faithful was whetted against the vile 
Protestants; in another, they learned how heretics ought to be 
treated ; and the miracles lifted their minds high above the 
region in which missionaries could work to make them pro- 
selytes, and sustained them by a hope, that at last, God would 
fight for them, and exterminate their oppressors. At the same 
time prophecy, the constant resource of a depressed people, 
afforded them its consolations, Pastorini, circulated in various 
forms, verbally and in print, became a favourite study; and 
those who could not procure the book, but who were instructed 
iti the principles of it, often gave the members of the Bible 
Society, hope of making converts, from the readiness with 
which they received the Testament, of which they’Scarcely read 
any part but the Revelations, i remember when a house at 
my gate, was a place of rendezvous for numbers to meet together 
and read ; I beard of the meetings, and of the delightful read- 
ing with which they were entertained, and I went one night to 
join them. The book was Pastorini, but the comments were 
their own ; -they bad no hesitation to speak to me on the sub- 
ject. Their world was the country which they knew ; and they 
could accordingly state where every event was to take place, 
and how every thing was to be transacted, within one day s 
journey of the house in which they were reiiding.—^ Captain 
llock Dctecled,’’ page 282. 
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excluded from, or unconcerned about this important ol^ect.* 
The society of which Mr. Rice is at the head, is that wtifch is 
most active and efficient in the education of the poor; and it 
consists, "Mr. Donnellan intimates, of persons in humble life. 
Other societies of the same kind are engaged in the same 
business, and these are all incorporated by bulls of Popes, 
impt>sing on the members certain obligations, and imparting to 
them especial privilege's. 'I'he instructions given are, as far 
as can be collected from the evidence, of just such a nature as 
might have been expected, in.a ^stem with which the Irish 
gentry were rot connected, and of which a Pope was the head. 
The children are taught to believe in the miraculous powers of 
their church ; they are taught the duty of implicit obedience 
to its commands, and they are trained up in the belief that all 
who go out from its pale are excluded from salvation. Their 
political information is of a piece with their rjyeligious ; they are 
taught to believe that they and their country are subject to cruel 
grievances; and they are nurtured in hatred of the country 
and the religion, to which they are told their sufferings may be 
attributed. The reader will please to bear in mind, that the 
principal of these societies was instituted in the year 1800 or 
1802, in the town of Waterford, wliere Doctor Hussey resided 
as Roman Catholic bishop ; and that Jhe design of instituting 
it had been entertained for some years, having been communi* 
cated to Pope Pius the sixth, who died befoie the termination 
of the eighteenth century. I’his may be an important circum- 
stance to recollect, when the reader comes to ^the perusal of a 
pastoral letter, addressed by Doctor HuSsey to the clergy of 
liis diocese, in the year 1797. That impdVtant document, the 
editor is of opinion, will throw considerable light on the con- 
duct pursued by the Roman Catholic clergy towards their 
people, adults as well as children ; but the remarks upon it 
shall be reserved for their proper place. In the mean time, to 
show that the books of instruction condemned •by the Com- 
missioners of Education were not accidentally adopted, and to 
show what views are most prominent in the minds of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, when they exert themselves to obtain a 
controul over the seminaries, where their people are to be 
instructed, the editor subjoios an extract from the speech of a 
Roman Catholic divine, deliii^red at “ The Catholic Asso- 
ciation'' in November last; and also a Motion which was 
termed illegal, of the same purport as Ris speech : 

Rev. Mr. UEstrange. “ An imputation had been cast upon 
the Catholic priests, that it was tbeii*wish to oppose the pro- 
gress of education.; The late committee had shown the 
incorrectness of that accusation against them. Those who 
accused them of opposing the progress of education, must have 
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cons^detckl l!hat the priests were ignorant how mighty a lever 
edambii would be in the bands df the lower* orders ; througji r 
its means, they must become fully acquainted with the wrongs^ 
which they endured, as well as their own physical powers. Tlie 
Catholic clergy were the best friends of education, and he hoped 
that the government would place in the hands of thosie in 
whom the people could confide, sufficient funds for the purposes 
of education. As to the Kildare-street Society, or any other 
society at present existing for the purposes lijf education, the 
people had no confidence in them ; they would not believe in 
their most solemn protestations.” 

D® D® “ Gave notice of a motion for a committee of seven, 
to consider the best means of publishing a cheap edition of 
the penal i for circulation among the poor, as,well as to 
procure ^||rench ti|msl^^^ of them, in order that it might be 
circulated bn the <^tinent.” 

Mr. D. O'Reilly and Mr.O'Gorrnan objected to this motian, 
as being illegal.”* 

Instruction of Adults : 

This subject shall be considered as divided into two parts; 
1st. the influence whicU the formularies of public worship in 
the church of Rome in Ireland is calcjulated to exercise over 
the minds ; and secondly, the manner in which the discipline 
of tbi|t cha^rciy^and the agency of its ministers, is calculated to 
afleet' the importance of Shving the formularies 

of worship as; may not only furnish a devotional spirit 
with suitable expressions, but may also be a means of educating 
and purifying the judgment and the heart, is well known to all 
who are acquainted with human nature, and it is accordingly 
a subject of regret, that, in the service of the church of Rome, 
only the senses and the imagination may be engaged, and an 
aimless though perhaps a strong emotion substituted for that 
reasonable worship, about which true religion should be con^ 
versant. VVhetber the praying in an unknown tongue be the 
only objection which might fairly be urged against the service 
of the church of Rome, the following extracts from evidence 
may serve to show. 

REV. MR. PHELAN. 

Do you know th|t in Austria, at this day, the service 
of the church of Rome is celebrated in the language of 


* Dublin Morning Post, Nov. 28, 1^5. 
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.th€ cou^ktry*? — ^Yes, I know that the 
Catholics have had several privileges conceded^ to 
from time to time ; I know too that there is a 


* The following passage is not more remarkable for the elb^ 
quence and beauty of the language in which it is written, than 
for the truth and accuracy of the description which it contains: 

“ There is, however, obviously, one point of difference which 
ought not, one would think, to*haVe escaped even the discern* 
nient of J. K . L. Our liturgy is in the vernacular tongue. * The 
prayers which are read by the minister, are intelligible to 
the people. In the Roman Catholic missal the Latin language 
is used, arid no matter how excellent their public i^fefvice, it 
cannot edify the congregation. So that ev|ti allowing" it he 
abstractedly, as fine a thing as J. K, L. f^resents- it, it still 
can deserve no higher eulogium than Orlando pronounced oh his 
mare, when he said, that she had every virtue under heaven, 
and but one fault, nafaiely, that of being dead. — Indeed, the 
simple circumstance of complying with the express requisition 
of Scripture in that respect, and translating their service 
a language that could be understood, has often strucif feie as iBtcly 
to prove not only a great iniprovem(?nt to their church, but 
a great advantage to the country. If their congregatidns wei^ 
periodically brought under the influence of gospelj^trujh, even 
in the degree tliat it ij^^to be found in the'^ qiicient pi^yers thart: 
have been preserved j^ongst them, I ani peTftiaJeil that they 
could nrit remain the barbarians that we f[nd»them irtniktiy parts 
of the country, How often has my spirit b^n moved, when, 
in the south and west of Ireland, I have seen myriads of these 
lieriighted creatures standing or kneeling outside the doors of 
tlieir chapels, and sometimes on the opposite side of a river, 
who were fully and truly persuaded that they weve partaking of 
as much benefit from the service as those who were within. For 
in. what consisted the difference? The people within, indeed, 
were^riaqre engaged by dumb show, their senses were more oc- 
cupied, but they heard nothing in the service, tliat could in ahy 
intelli^ble manner, contribute to their edification. They re- 
sembled the companions of St. Paul, on his way to Damascus, 
who saw, indeed, the light, and were afraid ; but heard not 
the voice of Him that spoke unto himf* m And therefore, it is, 
that I have not been surprii^d to see tbefti {ies^^ almost imme- 
diately, from the chapel to the alehouse^ m^ing ** getting 
mass’' a kind of preliminajr]i>to getting drunk, and conclude 
aSunday, commenced with always withddbatrehery, 

,smd often with is the point, of view in which I 

confess, 1 have been ihm strongly impressed with the evil of 
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i it ladged^ intike 

di3B|^ with thvee importftttt rates th^t 
4'distinetion betweett Rmititn Catholics and J^rotestaiits, 
whenever they think the interest of the church wouM 
render it expedient, but it is always with that proviso; 
this dispensing power applies to the giving of the oup to 
the laity, to the use of their liturgy in the vernacular 
language of the country, and to the abolition of the 
celibacy of the clergy. 

Do you know that part of the service of the church 
of lloixke is the Gospel and Epistle, such as they are 
contained in our common Prayer Book ?— Very much 
:the same. ^ 

’ If therefore that part of the service was performed in 
the language of the country, would not the Scriptures 
be read to the people, at least as much as is contained 
in those g^;^els and epistles, in a language they could 
^understand — Undoubtedly, if it be a rule to read those 
parts aloud, of which I am not aware. I know that 
a gr^at part of their service is read in a very low voice ; 
whether gospels, and epistles be read so I cannot tell. 

Are they not contained in thef|irayer books in the 
hands of those who attend their chapels ?— The gospels 


popery in Ireland. It is not so much for the harm it does as 
the good It prevents, that it is to be lamented. It is not so much 
its errors in doctrine, great and nurneious as they are, that 
directly militate against the good of society. But it is the 
adoption of an uninstructive woiship, which preoccupies their 
Bfenses at the expense of their minds, and prevents the rays of 
gospel truth from penetrating and permeating their religious 
assemblie&; producing in the moral world an effect somewhat 
similar to ihat produced in the physical, by those huge forests 
that formerly eov^ited* the face of the country, oppressing it by 
their weight, chilhiig it by their rbade, exhausting it by their 
bootless, i^xu^nco, and preventing tlie heat of the sun ironi 
exhaling *^the swamps and the morasses which they concealed, 
and^WhiCli were the hateful >"sources of fogs and pestilence. — 
Observations occasionid by the Vihdicalion of J. K. L. 2 d 
LdiUon, ypage 68.’' ^ 
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Mid lepisdBSy m fer as the impression on mj mind enables 
<iiie to say, are very much the same as oursf so are the Comm. 
collects. We have, in general, but one collect each 
Sunday, and that one collect is usually found to be one 
(rf the number which may be read in the church of 
Rome ; but some of these other collects are of a quality 
which I should not approve. I think it is much safer 
that they should be in an upkpown language. 

The cause for which Thomas of Canterbury siiffered is p. *185. 
known to every body ; now Tljomas is still worshipped 
as a saint in the Roman Catholic church, and there are 
peculiar collects appointed to be read on his festival 
day. One of the collects is this : O God, in defence 
of whose church the glorious prelate Thomas fell by 
the swords of wicked men, grant,, we beseech Thee, 
that all wdio implore his assistance may find comfort 
in the grant of their petitions.” It is expressly recog- 
nized here, that it was in the defepcc of thfe church that 
Thomas fell a martyr; therefore the cause of the church 
is to be supposed to remain the same as it was at that 
timci There is alsqa Saint Lawrence, who was arch- 
bishop of Dublin all^ut the same timb^ that yjiomas was 
archbishop of Canterbury, and exerted himself in pre- 
cisely the same manner ; his anniversary is commemo- 
rated by the priesthood throughout Ireland, and iii 
Dublin is a festival of the highest class. 

By order of Doctor Murray, the ritual appointed p. 48i. 
about two centuries ago for the festival of St, Mark^ is 
still observed in Ireland ; and in that ritual, one of the 
petitions of the litany is as follows : That thou wilt be 
graciously pleased to humble the enemies of the holy 
church.” It is directed in the Rubric^ 
with heretics or infidels,«thi8 petition be lead a second 
time, and that there be added to jt the following : ^ And 
that Thou wilt be graciously ples^ed to birjng the ^orts 
of the heretics (or infidels) to nothing,” At the end of 
tlie litany it is directed that a prayer to the following 
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Comm. 

May 17, 182i 
p. (346. 


effect shall be read ; Oh God ! King of kings. Lord of 
lords, we beseech Thee humble the efforts of the herer 
tics (or infidels, as the case may be), and crush their 
power, bring their devices to nothing/’ In case of a wav 
with France, it would be expected that the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy^would pray for the success of the British 
arms, but in the service to which I have referred they 
would pray for tlie success of what they would call the 
orthodox arms against a Protestant state. 

Indulgences are granted upon various occasions, on 
condition of praying for the extirpation of heresy, for 
the exaltation of the holy church, for peace and concord 
between Christian princes, and for the other necessities 
of the holy church. 

MOST REV. DOCTOR MURRAY. 

The prayer in time of war is nothing more than 
a prayer that the enebaies of the church may not triumpli 
over it ? 

Is the war alluded to there spiritual or temporal ? — - 
With regard to what is said in time of warfare, I do not 
know the Ruliiric*; but if it be lawful to pray that the 
enemies of the church may not prevail over it, it is 
equally lawful to repeat our supplications oftener, and 
with greater fervour, if there be any war excited against 
the church.^ 

( In certain circumstances ) persons may obtain plenary 
indulgences, by praying for the extirpation of heresy, 
and the exaltation of the Catholic faith ; does not this 
shew that the civil allegiance of Roman Catholics is 
subordinate to their spiritual obedience ?— I do not at 
all see how the conclusion can be drawn from the pre- 
mises. Among the devotionj required to be performed 
for the purpose of gaining the indulgence, the person 
desiring to obtain it is sometimes directed to pray for 
the exaltation of 'the church, that is, that it may be ex- 
alted in the minds of all, that the true faith may reign 

'A 
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over every heart ; and the extirpation of ‘heresy means 
the same thing, that is, the removal from the human 
mind of all obstinate error in matters of religious belief. 

We know that heresy is an evil set down by St. Paul Comm, 
as one of those things which exclude from the kingdom 
of heaven ; and it is a duty therefore to |Jfay for the 
removal of that evil from tlie human mind. 

Those prayers related wlmlly to the Catliolic faith, 
without having any meaning prejudicial to the Protest- 
ant church ? — They do not regard Protestants amf more 
than any other persons who are not of the communion 
of the Catholic church ; they are said in other coun- 
tries as well as in this ; and they are to be understood 
in the manner I have stated. 

Thomas a Becket lost his life ia the support of a cause p. 65i. 
which he considered that of justice and of God, a cause 
which I would not at all venture to condemn; when 
a saint is canonized it is not supposed that his life had 
been at all times without stain, but that he had made a 
happy termination of it, and given the example of great 
and exalted virtue. 

The answers of Doctor Murray are not gi^en liArC at length, 
as they are to be found in another part of this work, where they 
are more fully considered. The object of presenting any portion 
of them here was, that the reader might have the explana- 
tions which were given of the festivals and prayers brought 
before him by Mr. Phelan’s evidence. It appears then, from 
a review of Mr. Phelan’s evidence and Doctor Murray’s expla- 
nation, that the members of the Roman Catholic church in 
Ireland, are taught to pray, first, that the enemies of their 
church may be humbled and their devices brought to nothing. 

Secondly, that their church may be exalted ; arid thirdly, that 
heresies may be extirpated. With respect to the first prayer, 
it is to be observed, that the only circumstance respecting it 
which was worthy of attention, the only 'object for which Mr. 

Phelan alluded to it, DocUfi* Murray in his explanation has 
altogether omitted. He endeavoured “it is true, to prove that 
it was not likely to excite an uncharitable feeling, and quoted 
verses from the catechism to prove that aU are bound to love, 

** even those who injure them or dilTer from them in religion 
but still, he did not explain, why, in the Ritual published under 
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b 18 direction, he ordered a prayer to be used, that God 
would humble the enemies of his churcli,'' which was to be 
twice repeated in time of war,** This was the dilhculty ; why 
he contemplated an occasion of war in which his religious 
duties and his allegiance may have clashed, and why he intro- 
duced the contemplation of such a lime to the minds of tlie 
religious meflihers of his community, through the imposing 
medium of an auth()rized book of prayer. A religious Roman 
Catholic reads this book of jiraycr — he learns from it to think 
of a time, when the church to which he l>elongs may be 
engaged in war, and then, whoever the enemies may be, it 
is his duty to pray that God may humble llieiu. It has been 
I l ie declaration of all the Roman Catholic bishops, that their 
sjiiritual duties can never militate against their temporal, and 
yet they publish a book of prayer, in which they instruct the 
subjects of a Protestant prince, that a time may come, when 
war shall be w’aged against their churrh, and in that war, how- 
ever their may be commanded — the clmrck must have their 
prayers. That such prayers sliould be siittered to remain in the 
liturgy of the church of Rome in Ireland, can apparently serve 
but one end — namely, to familiarize the minds of religious 
Roman Catholics to the thought, that although while the church 
is lit peace they may be dutiful to their king, yet whenever im- 
perious necessity requires, they must pray that their king may 
l>e Jiuiubled and his devices brought to nothing. 'I'his Doctor 
Murray has not denied or evaded. 

Qiidly. Hie members of the Roman Catholic communion are 
taught to pray “ for the exaltation of their churoh.'^ 'Phis 
according ’tb l 3 oci\)r Murry, implies no more than that true 
religion shall reign in all hearts. — It is much to be desired that 
the explanation were substituted for the thing defined. In the 
service of the church of England, there is a pra}'er for the 
church more dehnite and edifying in its form of expression : — 
‘‘ beseeching Thee to inspire continually the universal church 
‘‘ with the spirit of truth, unity and concord : And grant, that 
“ all they that do confess thy holy name may agree in the truth 
“ of thy holy word, and live in unity and godly love.^* 'i bis 
form of prayer is edifying, because it instructs the supplicant in 
what he should be solicitous to obtain. It is not alone the 
expression of his pious feelings ; it supplies adequate objects 
for his thoughts and affections ; but when prayer is made merely 

for the exaltation of the church," it is placing great reliance 
on the spiritual attainments of the petitioner, to expect, that he 
will utter his prayer in that refined sense in which Doctor 
Murray understands it. 

Still less likely tpvbe edifying is the third petition, “ for^the 
extirpation of heresies," by which is to be understood, it is said, 

the removal from the human mind of all obstinate errors in 
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“ matters of religious belief.” The church of Eagland utters 
this prayer in language less equiv<3cal and far more instructive, 
in one of the collects appointed for the Good Friday service. 

“ O Merciful God, who hast made all men, anil hatest nothing 
that thou hast made, nor wouldest the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he should be converted, and live ; Have mercy upon 
all Jews, 'turks. Infidels and llcreticks, and take iifom them all 
ignorance, hardness of heart, and contempt of thy word ; and 
so fetch them home, blessed Lord, to thy flock, that they may 
be saved among the remnant of the true Israelites, and he made- 
one fold under one shepherd, Jesus Chirst our Lord, who liveth 
and reigneth with thee and the Holy Spirit, one God, world 
without end.” 

The difference (at least a very striking difference) between 
the formularies of the two churches is this; one, in the prayer 
for herelic^ presents to the mind the thought of a number of 
human beings, children of a universal father, hut having 
strayed from liis ways ; and then utters the natural supplicution, 
that God may be graciously pleased to reclaim them from 
their Jiapless w'anderings : the other calls up the stern thought 
of heresies by which the Church is injured, and prays that they 
may be torn up ; hut oflers no Christian and fraternal petition, 
that the heretics may he reclaimed. The church of England, 
prays that souls may he saved; and Roman Catholics are taught 
to pray, tliiit their Ciiurch may be weeded of all error. I'lius, 
its prayers are less edifying, because they are less charitable; 
and this, even supposing Doctor Murray V ex|>lanation to he 
correct; a supposition which however we h^ve nT> •reason to 
admit. The obvious meaning of the words is, that heresy 
may be rooted out, whetlier by flame or sword, as the genius of 
tlie old time would command, or by the controversies in w'hich 
the better sjhrit of modern dxiys would manifest and exercise 
power. Doctoj* Murray declares, that the prayer is understood 
to imply nothing more than a petition, that God would remove 
error from all iiuman minds. Now, to judge whether an expla- 
nation seemingly so inadequate, be in reality correct, what should 
he done ? Evidently an appeal should be made to the practice of 
the pecqfle wlio are taught to make these supplications; it 
should be judged by their maxims and habits, whether they pray 
in the ordinajy sense of the words, or adopt the refinement 
which their bishop has imagined for thenn. Mr. Phelan de- 
clares tliat the seed is poisom^ Doctor Murray, that it is good 
for food. Which does it produce in thenninds whore it is sown ? 
J^xamine it when it has grown up into thought and ac:tion, and 
see whether the Irish people are disposed toflconfine themselves 
in their conduct towards heretics, to an ardent love foi!; their 
erring hrethren, and to earnest prayers that God will i ecu II 
them to the Church. It would he very irrational to say? IhnU if 
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th€? Homan Catliolic people of Ireland, in the aggregate, are 
found not to love those whom they call heretics, but rather to 
hate and persecute them; and if the formularies of their church 
are found to be of a kind which, understood according to the 
ordinary sense of language, would be thought likely to generate 
precisely such a spirit as is discoverable in the people for whom 
they have been compiled, these formularies, nevertheless, had no 
effect in creating such a spirit, but rather were calculated to 
excite charitable and Christian affections; and what is the 
temper and disposition of ,the Irish Homan Catholics ? 'I’he 
editor does not allude to conduct like that of the barrister, Mr. 
O’Connell, who declared, (because a gentleman chose to exercise 
the right of private judgment, and act as his conscience directed,) 
that he felt it his duty to denounce him. In Mr. O’Ccnnell’s 
rank of life, bigotry rarel}^ exacts such sacrifices to duty. Nei- 
ther will he allude to the Ribbon system, and inquire how the 
design to murder all Protestants could uriginate in p^itionssuch 
as Doctor Murray supposes arc oflbred up ; other causes may 
have produced that dreadful conspiracy ; but an example shall 
be furnished, such as cannot be gainsaid, and it shall be taken 
from the diocese in which Doctor Doyle resides, a diocese in 
which colleges and schools are most numerous, and in which, 
according to the testimony of Doctor Doyle, instructions to 
children and adults, in chapels and schools, are given zealously 
and continually. Here then, if any where, the seed of good 
prayer may be expected to bring forth fruit abundantly, and the 
love of Roman jCatholics for their benighted brethren maybe 
expected to present the most amiable appearance. From the 
sworn testimony of Doctor Doyle, the character of “ his sub- 
jects" may in the present instance he taken. On bis examina- 
tion before the Commissioners of Education, he was questioned 
about “ the readers of the Hibei'nian Schools" (persons whose 
only crime was that they went through the country, offering to 
read the Bible for those who wished to hear), and it was de- 
manded whether he had any serious apprehension on his mind 
as to the effect of such practices. The following is liis sworn 
reply. “The only* apprehension I should have, if they came 


• It migfit have been expected, that the character of the peasantry in 
Doctor 1 ) 03 ’ lo’s neighbourhood, would have rendered it unuecessary for 
him to promise the reward mentioned in the following passage: 

1 heard of a poor man in the county, Kildare, who if I gave him a Bible 
approved of by the church, would venerate it uioie tlian any thing he 
possessed, but having been favoured by the lady of iiis master, with One 
of the S(»cieties Bibles without note or comment, accepted it with uil the 
reverence which the ,fear of losing Ins situation inspired ; but behold ! 
whew tlic night closed, and all danger of detection was removed, he, Jest 
he should be infected with heresy, exhaled from the Protestant Bible 
during his sleep, took it with a tongs, for he would not defile his touch with 
il, and buried it in a grave which he liud prepared for it, in his garden ! ! 
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into my neighbouihood, would be that the peasantry might 
stone them.*' Let the reader compare the character of the 
Kild.arc peasantry, which has occasioned such an apprehension 
in their bishop’s mind, with the prayers for the extirpation of 
heresy, and judge whether Doctor Murray and the peasantry 
understand these petitions in the same sense. 

Confession. 

KEY. J. DOYLE, D. D. 

* • 

Would a priest think lihnself justified in case ^ 

received in confession a knowledge of an intended crime, p* 39^, 
to take any measure by wdiicli he could prevent the exe- 
cution of that crime ? 

No, he cannot ; more than the means he uses with 
the individuals themselves. 

Could not he w arn the person jjgaiustwhom the crime 
IS intended to be ooinniitted ? 

He cannot. We adopt wdth regard to the secret of 
confession an expression of Saint Augustin’s ; his Latin 
is very bad, but it expresses our sentiment very strongly; 

“ Plus ignorat quod sacerdos a peccatore audit qiiam 
quod nescit.” 

Would not such a regulation, were it a'flopted, defeat 
its own purpose, as far as connected wnth the security 
of the state, by preventing the habit of confession on 
those subjects? — Altogether; but by leaving it as it is 
the abuse of it is impossible ; because when a criminal 
comes, if he should come, to make known liis crime to 
the priest, the latter endeavours to dissuade him from 
it, if not perpetrated, and to repair, if it be done, the 


Should a pious old lady of ihe society, ever read this anecdote, the hair 
of her head Kill start up, the frightful picture of popery pass before Jier 
eyes, end she will rehearse devoutly the prayer^ of the gunpowder plot. 
Yet J, who have read portions of the Bible every day, these twenty years 
and upwards, wlio have devoted wnany an hour to the study of it, who 
have often explained it to others, who have eoliected sixteen or eighteen 
editions of it in different languages ; who like Augustin, find in it infinitely 
more beyond my comprehension than T Can understand ; I, wlio am thus 
a very Biblc-niun,do admire the orthodoxy of tliist*Kildare peasant ^ nay, 
I admire it greatly; and sliould F happen to meet him, I shall reward him 
for hU «eal. — Letters on Education, by J. K. L. page 59, Sd edition. 
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ii^ory be has comnutted, as far as it is ia his power. 
If, however, it were once allowed to the priest to reveal 
the confession, under any circumstanees, no criminal 
would come to him. 

REV. M. O'SULLIVAN. 

Have you any knowledge of the influence exercised by the 

Mav Sr 1825 ^ , 

■p 929. Roman Catholic priests ip matters concerning the admi- 
nistration of justice? — It appears to me that the system 
of auricular confession renders the obtaining evidence, 
and discovery of crimes in Ireland, much more difficult. 
The pain of mind attendant on being the confidant of a 
guilty secret, is completely removed by having an oppor- 
tunity of communicating the secret to the priest in con- 
fession; and, as he does not make it a condition of 
absolution, that information shall be given of the crime 
committed, there is a tendency to lessen the people’s 
regard to justice, anS to increase that dislike to the 
name of an informer which is so generally felt through- 
out Ireland. 

Have you known an^ instances of their interference, 
in which the purposes of justice have been hindered? — 
A person communicated to me, that having inquired of 
the priest at confession, whether it was criminal to carry 
on an illicit trade in spirits, the answer was, that it was 
not criminal ; and, in consequence, the trade was con- 
tinued. My informant was, in my opinion, a person of 
perfect veracity. It was communicated to me also, that 
the interference of a priest prevented the discovery of 
some very important information in the county of Lime- 
rick. The person who informed me of the circumstance 
give me permission, if necessary, to menlion his name. 
The information was, that a prisoner under sentence of 
death had expressed his readiness to give information 
which might be important to the peace of the country ; 
and while he was speaking in this manner, and ready 
to communicate his information, the priest came to visit 
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to whom he was thotit to communicate 
the infomiation withdrew ; and when they returned, the 
man stated that he had made disclosures to the priest, 
and it would be for him to disclose what he though fit ; 
but that he, the prisoner, would not communicate to them 
any further information. 

RIGHT REV. JAMES MAGAURIN, D.D. 

Are not the parties, who commit a murder, generally 
known to the priest ? 

I do not think they are. 

Supposing it were stated to him in confession, would 
the priest think it consistent with his duty, to divulge 
any part of a communication which was made to him in 
confession ? 

I do not think he would. 

Supposing he was made acquainted with an intention 

to commit murder, in the way of confession, would he 

*' • 

think himself authorized to make any communication . 
upon that subject? 

He would exert himself to pifveni the crime being 
committed; but any communication nvaSe to him, in 
confession, is inviolable, he cannot divufge it. 

Supposing it related to a crime not actually perpe- 
trated, but about to be perpetrated, in that case is the 
communication made inviolable ? ^ 

If a crime is intended, and if it is madfe known to him 
in confession only, he cannot divulgfe it ; he is to use 
his influence with the individual, so far as he can, to 
prevent the crime being committed ; but what he hears 
in the way of confession is inviolable. 

Would he be authorized to give notice tojpie party 
whose life might be in danger ? 

No, I do not think he* would ; ^ we. believe it is of 
divine institution, as such inviolable in its secrecy. 

Might he not disclose somuch.of it, as would prevent 
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the perpetration of the crime, without committing the 
person who has made the confession ? 

He could not divulge any part of it; it is his duty to 
prevent, as far as he can, the crime. 

A priest would not make it a condition of absolution, that in- 
formation should be given to a magistrate, and this, although the 
case may be one of those in which the law of the land regards 
concealment of the crime as a capital oiience. The priest would 
not command information* to he given, because it is alleged, the 
character of an informer is so odious in lieland, as to endanger 
the life of him who bears it. It is a question of some interest, 
whether the character of an informer could continue odious, if 
penitents were instructed to do what the law requires; and it is 
also a question, whether such a character could be accounted 
base, if there were no institution like the confessional, to inter- 
pose between the law and the people, and to give the troubled 
mind an opportunity of obtaining all ihe comforts of religion, 
while it retained its purpose of being disobedient towards the 
state. J’lvery 6ne can understand what a lieavy burthen it is, 
to bear the consciousness of crime ; how distressing it is to be 
the confidant of a guilty secret ; but in Ireland, among the 
Homan Catholics, tbilt pain is not understood, because a ready 
mean is applied to free the conscience, and to disembarrass tlie 
labouring mind, Thus^Aheri public opinion becomes more 
'decidedly opposed t® the Haw, and corrupt motives are attributed 
to the act of ‘girving public information of a crime, because the 
pain of Kiind, in, wliicii such an act might naturally originate, 
is little felt or understood. But if the penitent had not the 
means of unloading his breast, which are affoided him in con- 
fession, the principles of human nature would act upon him 
according to the ordinary laws, and the result must be salutary 
tO’ society^ «jnd .public morals. In like manner it is evident, 
- that if, thrdughcmt Ireland, the priests directed, that the penitent 
should conimumi^te his knowledge of hidden crimes to the 
.proper legal authorities, (unless the church of Rome relies upon 
a very unhappy foundation) the consequence to be expected is, 
that the character of an informer wt)uld cease to be so odious, 
as it is at present esteemed, and those abominable confederacies 
which make treason more formidable than the law, would soon 
be broke^^i' up. From considerations like these, it naturally 
follows, that in order to hav^ proper laws enacted for the 
government of Ireland, the legislators * should take into 
account, that they ’are not to contemplate as their object, the 
tprinciples of human nature, but these principles, warped and 
modified^ and counteracted by the agency of an institution over 
which the legislators have no controul; and, as the priests 
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are 8ti[I to retain their privileges^ Ireland should no longer be 
governed by laws which were constructed on the principle that 
no such privileges could interpose to defeat their operation. 

The truth is, however, that the great objection to the system 
of confession (politically considered) in Ireland, is, that it 
familiarises the minds of Roman Catholics, to the notion that 
their church is opposed to the established government. A man 
confesses a crime, or his knowledge of a crime, for his conceal- 
ment of which, the state would inflict capital punishment upon 
him ; and yet, while he is thus^ guilty in the sight of the law, 
the priest desires him to depart in peace, and assures him, that 
he is guiltless before God and the church. Thus the penitent 
is taught that however prudent it jnay be to respect the law, 

3 'et it is only where his church defines sin, that he is to feel his 
conscience bound. 

Whether the instructions and exhortations delivered during 
the confession, have any more direct tendency to confirm such 
a notion, need not be considered here. Sufficient information 
upon the subject has been given, whei^a Roman Catholic bishop 
declared, that a man who was guilty of a capital offence, or 
rather who was actually in the commission of a capital offence 
against the law of the land, would be, while determined to 
commit the crime, absolved by the priest. A man who de- 
clared his intention to commit a murderj would not be absolved, 
but absolution would not be withheld from the person who 
declared an intention to conceal his , knowledge of murder or 
treason ; and thus, Roman Catholics' are instructed in the con- 
fessional, that the priests do not consider the'tifere act of dis- 
obedience to the state, in the light of a sin.» Is ft •wonderful 
therefore, that with all the remembrances which cling around 
the peasantry of Ireland, ih is instruction from the priest, should 
impede the growth of a constitutional feeling among them, and 
should render the character of an informer odious. 

This may serve to account for a circumstaifike stated in 
Mr. O'Conneirs evidence, where it is said, that iiistances have 
occurred, in which Roman Catholic prints have been threatened 
and even assaulted, for attempting to dissuade their people from 
connecting themselves with illegal associations. To the same 
purport, is the following evidence of the Right Rev. Doctor 
Magauriii. 

Is it not the fact, that if a Catholip clergyman takes Comm. 
a part in controlling the laity, when disposed to commit Ke!port^p.^*7i 
insurrectionary acts, he is always liable to be considered Rt. Rev. 
by them as in some degree a traitor to their interests Magaunn, 
and their cause ? — ^There are many instances of it. 

T 2 
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M the Catholic clerg^an, when the cdnntry % quite 
disturbed, remaps quite neutral, is be not then conse- 
quently exposed to be censured for lukewarmness, and 
a taefeiassent to the irregularities that are going for- 
ward ?— He is considered lukewarm by one side, and 
perhaps the reverse by the other. 

Is it not the natural explanation of this pheenomenon to say, 
that the people are disappointal in their priests? They suspect 
them of being “ traitors to their cause,” they consider the act 
of preaching subordination to the state, as treason against 
them ; and how could this he, if such preaching were usual ? 
In the pastoral address of Doctor Doyle, the reader will find 
that he alludes to his exertions during the preceding years, als 
a proof that he is guiltless of the people's blood, that the 
doctrine which he teaches in the pastoral, he taught from the 
altar, and in the confessional, for three years past; and accord- 
ingly no one has accusech; Doctor Doyle of treason to the people. 
Is it not fair therefore to conclude, that when the priests are so 
accused, it is because tl|^e exhortations they usually give, are 
not of such a naUne as to counteract the impression which the 
system of instruction yi tha church of Rome, is calculated to 
produce upon the mind, namely, that orTences against the state, 
are. not sins, and that wherever they cfui be perpetrated safely, 
they may be engaged in x;onscientiously. It is by attending to 
this cdnclusi op, that a very extraordinary declaration already 
laid before the reader, may be fully accounted for. In his 
examination before the Committee of the House of Lords, 
Doctor Doyle replied to an important question, as follows : 

Insurrection is one of the offences for which a bishbp might 
excommunicate ?— He might do it with greajt propriety ; we 
conceive any revolt against the state, as one of the most grave 
of offences. 

Now the reader Vill find by Doctor Doyle's pastoral address, 
that no such sentence was pronounced against the Ribbon men ; 
he will remember the declaration to Mr. Robertson, that no 
such censure would lie pronounced, though rebellion raged from 
“ Carrickfergiis to Cape Clear,” and that, even though an ex- 
communication were fulminated, it would not be regarded ; he 
will see that this declaration is iq;>portanit not only in itself, but 
as it proves that the sdpineness of the Roman Catholic bishops 
during the disturbances, by which the country and their religion 
was disgraced, Wjp not accidental ; he will see that the conduct 
of the bishops towards “their subjects”, and the address of 
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Doctor^ayle to Robertson explain each other, and prove 
that the n^lecting to excommunicate was not casual but system- 
atic $ and how is all this to be accounted fdr so well, as on the 
supposition that tlie people were so instructed by the private 
exhortations of their priests, as to understand, that if |L^lie church 
issued a public censure, it was insincere, and should! hot be re- 
garded. Thus, from considering the nature of confession, as 
explained in the evidence Of Doctor JNIagaurin and other eccle- 
siastics in the church of Rome; and from considering Doctor 
Doyle's declaration, the same conclusion may be drawn. 

It is said on the one hand, th&t a criminal will be absolved 
from all his offcmces, although the priest knows that he hrmly 
purposes to commit a capital oftence against the state, namely, 
to conceal his knowledge of treason! From this it is natural to 
infer, that the absolved penitent must (finding that his priest 
required no obedience to the laws,) soon Lave the convictioti 
established in bis mind, that his conscience is in no way con- 
cerned in the submission which the state requires ; that con- 
science binds only where spiritual obedience is paid, and that 
where the connection is of a tempol%l nature, actions may be 
errors but not sins. It might be inferred, that in such a state of 
feelings and opiiiioiis' a peasant would be much perplexed, if his 
bishop pronounced a solemn anathema against all who rose in 
armed insurrection, the inij)ressiois wljitch had been established 
in his mind by the instructions given in confession, being dis- 
turbed but not displaced by the new exercise of authority. 
Such would be the inference of one who read the evidence de- 
livered with respect to the nature of confessions and pursued 
that evidence into the conclusions to Which it (pd. ^gain, sup- 
posing an inquirer to begin with Dr. Doyle's important bpast or 
acknowledgment, (whichever it may have been) and to demand 
why would the heavy malediction of the church be so lightly 
regarded? why would it be “ as a spent thunderbolt/' which 
Dr. Doyle says, the people might gaze at, but which they 
would not dread ? If these questions i:)e demanded, the answer 
must assuredly be, (unless the Roma^ Catliplic bishops admit 
that they have lost their power), tbat the excommunication 
would be inefficient, because the 'people have been taught to 
disregard it; because the church of Home has one language to 
be whispered, and another to be loudly p^)claimed; because it 
has one set of instructions to be disseminated through the con- 
fessional, and another to be posted on the gates, that those may 
read who run ; and because the people are thUrbughly instructed, 
that the directions of which no_ boast^^ is made, are those by 
which the}^ are to be guided. Tt is rather a curious circum- 
stance, that two persons, one reasoning to causes from Dr. Doyle's 
declaration, and the other to effects, from 0r. Mag?iurin's evi- 
dence, would meet in the same conclusion. If this conclusion 
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be just, it is true that the system of confession has a ti|kleney 
to lead Homan Catholics into a notion that offences against the 
state are not sins, and that it is of the church or its bishops they 
are to consider themselves properly the subjects/' J. K. L. in- 
structs them that “ laws of tribute do not bind the conscience. 
The confessional, according to Dr. Magaurin's evidence, in- 
structs them that penal laws, except where they coincide with 
ecclesiastical discipline, do not bind the conscience ; and the 
effect of such instructions on uneducated minds must necessarily 
be, that tn the spiritual obedience which is due to the church, 
conscience and the priesifs ^;!^ord must enforce perfect submis- 
sion ; and that, in the temporal obedience which the state re- 
quires, prudence and the necessity of the circumstances are to 
l^ sole arbitrers of the conduct which Homan Catholics shall 
observe. 

An illustration of this truth may be given from the evidence 
of a Roman Catholic bishop. 

IITGHT liEm J. MAGAURIN, IX D. 

Suppose the case which was put to you, of an indivi- 
dual who had engaged in a conspiracy to commit mur- 
der, being penitent ahd confessing thatt intention, should 
you consider that that individual had made adequate 
atonement for the conten^plated offence, if he abstained 
from giving thlit information fb the person whose life 
was menaced, which coulj^ enable that person to avoid 
the danger ? 

Unless he tal^b advice, and use the means in his power 
in order to prevent the crime premeditated, he is unfit 
for absolution. 

Unless bemused aJIJihe means in his power, including 
notice to the individual threatened ? 

Yes. 

And swearing ib infonnation before A magistrate ; 
would the priest say to^him, *It is your duty to go to 
a magistrate, %iid lodge an information against the 
parties ? 

I do not know whether He would state that, because, 
from the state of the public mind in Ireland, a man’s life 
might be endangered, by doing so ; but he must use every 
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conBtfllpit mewfl, m order to prevent the crime being 
committed. 

Who is to be the judge of that discretion, as to what 
means he ought to use? 

The individual himself; the priest may give his ad- 
vice, as to the means that may be most efficacious and 
advisable. 

Do you or do you not consider, that a man who is Comm, 
engaged in a conspiracy to tdker away the life of another, 
is bound, at all risks to himself, to do what he may phy- 
sically be able to do, to prevent the commission of the 
crime ; or do you think he would be justified in abstain- 
ing from saving the othej, in order to avoid personal 
danger to liimself ? 

I think he ought to save the life of the other, as far 
as he could ; but I do believe that self-preservation is 
the spring of all jactioiis ; and it is a doubt with me at 
present, if, for instance, he felt that he was to be mur- 
dered himself, whether he should do it ; but I know this, 
that he is bouud, so far as he can, to prevent the com- 
mission of the crime. 

It is hero given in evidence byliboctor IMag^jurin, that a man 
would receive absolution for his sms, altholigh bo did not mean 
to act as the law of the land requires, by Sommunicating his 
knowledge of treason to the proper authorities. It has been also 
stated, that the persons engaged in insurrectionary combina- 
tions, were bound to absent themselves from confession; that 
is, were bound to dis(S1)ey a commandment of the church of 
Rome — which is to make confession of sins, at least once a year. 
According to Doctor Doyles pastorid addiess, the men so 
bound were excluded fiom the sacrament’?. Supposing then, 
that an individual came to confusion, who said, I am ac- 
“ quainledwith the natuie and designs of a treasonable con spi- 
“ racy, fiom which I ha\e however detached myself, hut I dare 
“ not (as the law requiies) give informaSbn to the magistrate,'' 
the priest would grant him- ahsoli^tion ; but if he said, 1 am so 
l)ound, as that I do not mean to oompl/ ^ith the demands of 
the church by confe^;sing Ay sms during the next >ear, he 
would not receive paidon and i^emisslon ; and fiom this, what 
can tljt‘ penitent imagine, but tliat his church does not sanction 
the law of the land, inasmuch as if it did,* It would punish its 
violation, as it punishes disobedience to its own cominapds. 

T 4 
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Another illustration perhaps ought not to, be A 

priest attends a man condemned to die for treason, an^hsolves 
him from his sins, and satisfies him that h^'iS soon to enter 
into heaven, although the man declares himself acquainted 
with secrets, wdiich the law regards it is a capital offence not 
to disclose. Thus, the priest gives the most solemn assurance, 
that ofiences against ther state are not sins; but, if that man 
had sent a beloved child to a school, of which the priest did not 
approve, and if he could not be convinced that danger to' the 
principles could arise from reading the Douay bible, and if, in 
consequence, he refused to deprive his child of the benefit of 
instruction which might be a means of saving him from his 
parent’s wretched end, that pnwfe^^o tells the man not to be 
concerned at his disobedience H^h^w of the land, who tells 
him, that in offending against tlm^ppe is not committing sin, 
if he refuse to obey the mandate ot Ine church, if he refuse to 
sacrifice l^is child— will tell him-to despair. 

Let confession then be regarded, not so much with reference 
to the secresy which may be its proper accompanyment, as to 
the conditions upon which absolution is granted ; and when it 
is found, that to disobey a priest is represented as deserving of 
damnation, and that concealment of treason is not taught to 
be a sin, let it be judged, whether the church which trains up 
its members in such a belief, is not (as far as It can safely exer- 
cise itspower) communicating principles of disloyalty, and making 
preparations for rebellion. 

It is not, however, in the confessional alone, that the priests 
so conduct themselves, as to %onfinli in their people's minds, a 
belief unfavourable to the growth of loyal principles. The fol- 
lowing evidence of Doctor Maganrin has reference to a trans- 
action in which a clergyman of the church of Rome instanced, 
in his own person, the same indifference with regard to the 
duty he owed the government under which he lived, as it 
appears the tendency of the instructions in tite confessional to 
j)roduce in the minds of uneducated Roman Catholics. 

RIGHT REV. JAitES MAGAURIN, D. D. 

Do yoti recollect ajiy instances where a Catholic clergy- 
man has declined giving testimopiy with respect to a crime, 
committed in bfs ^presei^, or within his knowledge, 
ttpon other grounds than that he had received theknowr* 
ledge of it ^t confession? ^ 

I do not exactly^ recollect; I think I have heard of soine 
circumstanceB in the south of Ireland. 
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Wf|lt were those circumstances ? 

I do not know that I have it clearly in my mind. 

Do you recollect a trial for the murder of a person of 
the name of Brierton ? 

I did not hear of the trial ; but I heard^ of a clergy- 
man said to have been present. I did not hear of his 
being called on the trial; I heard of an arrest, and 
I heard of his release. 

You did not hear of his having declined to give tes- 
timony of what he w||nessed ? 

I think I did hearfl^i Jie had refused it; but I think 
it was not on the score of confession, that had nothing 
to do with it ; but it was rather on political principles ; 
that it would be depriving him of a useful influence for 
promoting the tranquillity of tlie country, should he be 
called upon to give information with regard to a number 
of persons that were therfe, who perhaps belonged to his 
own people. 

Do you not think, that a Catholic clergyman or any 
other person, who was on such a ground tg decline giving 
evidence which might lead to the conviction of the person 
or persons charged with a heavy crime,'W^ld take a very 
erroneous view of his duty ? 

I do think his religion has nothing to do with this 
question ; I think it was a matter of state policy more 
than any thingjilse, and I think it was a wise course not 
to press it. 

The Committee take the liberty, of asking, however, 
whether, in your opinion, he did not take an erroneous 
view of his duty, in declining to give that evidenyce which 
he was called upon to give ? 

I do not think his duty, as a clergyman, called upon 
him at all; he conceived, I 'suppose, as many others 
have conceived, that, in tiie troubled state of the country, 
it would be injurious to its tranquillity, if he was pressed 
to give information. 
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Do you consider, that the objects of peace aiMPpublic 
tranquillity wduld be better promoted, by the exercise 
of his personal influence, in the manner you have des- 
cribed, or by the conviction of the person or persons 
who had committed a crime so atrocious as the murder 
of Mr. Brierton was ? 

I am at a loss to know; but I think it might be so. 

Are you aware, whether Mr. O'Sullivan was sworn, 
before he declined relating what he had witnessed ? 

I am not aware of that. 

Are you aware that that Roman Catholic clergyman 
interposed personally, at the risk of his life, to prevent 
the commission of that murder ? 

I do believe he did. 

The editor has no intention whatever to question the purity 
of principles on which Mr. O^Sullivan refused to obey the law. 
He may have had weighty reasons to urge in his justification ; 
but still the example presented before the minds of the Roman 
Catholic people was, that Uieir priest had not felt himself bound 
by any sense of duty to comply with the enactments of public 
justice. After witnessing such an example, an illiterate peasant 
could not easily be persuaded that conscience was at all con- 
cerned, in the’m'anper in which he conducted himself towards 
the state. - Thc^^uestion to be decided by a Roman Catholic 
priest, placed in Mr. O’Sullivan's circumstances, was, not 
whether a few guilty persons should be convicted or should 
escape, but whether the peasantry should or should not learn the 
pbligations which every subject owes to the state under which 
he lives. Doctor Magaurin declares, that the priestly character 
was in no respect concerned in the determination to give or to 
withhold information ; that is, a man whom the slightest sin, 
unconfessed and unatoned for, ought to restrain from ofieriiig 
the sacrifice of the mass, might exercise all his sacerdotal func- 
tions, although persevering in offences for which the laws 
of his country would^xact the forfeit of his life ; and in choosing 
to commit or to refrain from, such a crime, Doctor Magaurin 
declares, that the character of a priest as such is in no wise con- 
cerned. Declarations and conduct of this nature are well cal- 
culated to produce an impression, that the ministers of the church 
of Rome in Ireland habitually regard the law as a code enacted 
by a foreign state ; in which they respect the moral laws for 
their own sake, and the “ positive" only so far as force con- 
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straiimi^m to submit. Slight expressions, unnoticed by the 
speaker, sometimes indicate the cast of thought to which he is, 
most accustomed. An instance of this kind shall be given 
here. 

THE llEV. W. O’BRIEN, D. D. 

Parish priest of Doneraile, in the county of Cork, Comm. 
imagining that his character for loyalty had suffered 
by some evidence taken befgre the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, in the year 1824, attended as a witness in 
1825, for the purpose of clearing himself from the 
aspersions which he thought had been cast upon him. 

He stated that having been applied to by Lord Done- 
raile, and requested to attend a criminal who said he 
had information to give to him alone, he answered as 
follows : ** I said I found myself in a very critical situa- 
tion, that, as a Roman Catholic clergyman, the people 
" of the country had great confidence in me, and that 
" they had confidence in that secrecy, which I ought 
" to observe, in any matters that* were communicated 
to me. It was remarked, that this was not a business 
** of confession. I said no, but it was a business 
connected with the confidence the pe^le had in the 
Catholic priests.” Mr. O’Brien, however, visited the 
criminal, and reports the following as part of the dia- 
logue he held with him. I said as to that (prosecuting 
deluded creatures whom the culprit had furnished with 
arms ) I must leave it to himself, but I said I think you 
** would do a good act by prosecuting your associates,” 

In reply to an expression of the criminal, that his party^ 
among their other designs, wished to free themselves 
from tithes and taxes, “We (Doctor O’Brien and his 
curate) said, what do you mean by taxes . — They cannot 
do without taxes.” 

This little word “ they,** by which Ihe government was de- 
signated in the conference with an insurgent, and which was so 
ordinarily used as to be employed even before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, indicates, it may be said, the tendency 
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piiicb io iiie chvu^h of |lome in Irpl^d^ t%j«gard 

England as a for^gn country. 

It would appear as if from this evidence of the parirfi priest 
of Donei*aile, considered in con^ction with that df Doctor Ma- 
gaurin, the nature of the intercourse which the Roman Catholic 
clergy maintain with their people can be fully understood. 

Mr. O'Brieti declares, that the people have a right to depend 
on the secrecy of their priest in every thing they communicate, 
though the communication may not be confessional ; ho declares, 
that although it would be a good act to prosecute to conviction 
the disturbers of the country, yet to perform that act, or to re- 
frain from it, was to be left to the discretion of each individual, 
and was not an act which it was a priest’s duty to recommend ; 
^d his evidence intimates, that, in cQpversing with insurgents, 
it was his ordinary practice to identify hiniself with the malcon- 
tent members of his church, and to speak of the government in 
the same manner as persons ordinarily speak of a foreign powder. 

Of the circumstance to which reference is made in Doctor 
Magaurin’s evidence, the following is a brief account: Mr. O’Sul- 
livan, a Roman Catholic priest, received a message, informing 
him that a large body of the peasantry had seized on a Mr. . 
Brierton (who had volunteered at a time of great danger to con- 
vey His M^esty’s mail), and were likely to put him to death. 
In consequence of this message, Mr. O’Sullivan exerted himself 
with the peasantry, and succeeded in extricating their victim 
from them ; but shortly after, on his way home he was over- 
taken, Mr, Brierton was torn from him, and cruelly murdered; 
Mr. O’Sullivan, •whpn called on, refused to give evidence ; and 
Doctor Magniaid/j^eclares, that, in refusing, he had done nothing 
contrary to his duty as a priest ; that is to say, a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest, even when not bound by religious engagements^ 
may disobey the laws and defy the government, and 5ien, with- 
out repentance, administer and receive the sacraments. 

Miracles. 

BIAJOR WARBURTON. 

In your district have the supposed miracles in Dublin 
had any influence on the minds of the people, like that 
which the prophecies have produced ? — I think the 
people all believe the miracles ; and different statements 
of those miracles hav§ been pni^ted in a great v^iriety of 
shapes, and cried through the country; I have heard 
persons crying them throij^h the streets in many 
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Wlik reason have yon to suppose they have had;ah^ 
exciting influence or any influence at all, on the xhi^ds 
of the people? — I have se^ several of the statements, 
and they all refer to the particular period at which this 
interposition in favour of the church occurred, and, as 
far as that goes, it was to a certain extent, corroborating 
the prophecy ; that was the view I took of it at the time. 

They have had thanks returned for those miracles at the 
chapels, I understand, 

Where and in what form were the public thanks re- 
turned, and by whom ? — ^There was one instance in Lords, 
which I understood there was a high mass celebrated at 
Ennis, in the county of Clare, returning thanks for one 
of those miracles. I heard there was a letter from Doctor 
Doyle to them, communicating the miracle. 

D. O’CONNELL, ESQR. 

In the case of the miracle Doctor Murray proclaimed, Lords, 
the lady herself must be guilty of peijury, orshereco- Report^p?*6S 
vered with the most extraordinary rapidity. . The facL 
in my belief, depends upon the credit belonging to her. 

Has the belief of those miracles been ujjny measure 
countenanced by the court of Rome?— Of me miracles 
in Ireland I believe not. I understand that the court of 
Rome has discountenanced .what are called Prince Ho- 
henloe’s miracles. I know that in the published corres- 
pondence between him and the Pope, he got no sanction 
at all, but the contrary. It is the uniform practice of 
the church of Rome to discountenance the belief of parti- 
cular miracles. 

RIGHT REVEREND J. DOYLE. D, D. 

Are the miracles of Prince Hohenloe generally credited 
in Ireland? — I believe they are generally credited. 

Are they considered by Roman CathoKes as evidences 
of divine favour towards that church? — L was personally 
concerned in one of them. I have considered that an 


Lords, 

Mar. 21, 182.*h 
Report, p. 398. 
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iluM^imce in which th^ Almighty was pleMcd to interfere, 
and shew his mercy to the individual who was afflicted. 

Is it not likewise considered as a proof of the intention 
of the Almighty to interfere for the recovery of the Roman 
Catholic church from its present state of oppression? — 
As a proof that the Almighty has watched over a faith- 
ful member of that church. 

Have those miracles been acknowledged by the court 
of Rome? — ^The court of Rome has taken no cognizance 
of them. 

The circumstances of the recovery of speech, which Dr. Doyle 
dignified by the name of a miracle, according to the account 
contained in the pastoral address in which he proclaimed it, 
were simply these : — A young lady, retaining perfect possession 
of all her senses, (a fact which, in his application to Prince Ho- 
henloe, Dr. Doyle thought it not impertinent to mention,) had 
not been heard to speak, and had represented herself as unable 
to speak for a space of six years. As there was no defect in 
the organs of utterance C defect is mentioned,) surgical aid was 
unnecessary, and medical assistance was unavailing. Dr. Doyle 
having learned the circumstances of this case, applied to Prince 
Hohenloe for his interposition, acquainting him with the nature 
of the young lady's malady, and with her entire devotedness to 
the discipline^ahd the doctrines of her church. I'he Prince, in 
reply, prohiffeedTSls prayers, but did not promise a miracle, directed 
that the lady should, for nine days, make supplication to God, 
and offer some devotion in honour of St. John Nepomascene; 
and, on the tenth day, should, at the same hour with the Prince, 
(after having confessed, and received the sacrament,) offer up 
fervent prayers for her recovery. The .directions were (as far as 
was found necessary) complied with ; the nine days devotion — 
the ntass— the sacrament — but the prayers after the mass were 
changed into thanksgiving, for, at the instant of receiving the 
sacrament, she recovered the power of speech. This is the 
account which appears, sanctioned by the authority of Dr. Doyle, 
and certainly it indicates no agency (even admitting the absence 
of impostuie,) which may not have been perfectly natural. It 
was very natural, that medical and surgical aid should have been 
found unavailing, because there was no corporeal defect or in- 
firmity to be relieved ; and it was equally natural to expect, that, 
in the case of such a patient as Dr. Doyle describes, religious 
enthusiasm might be found the best medicine, and the priest 
who was able and willing to direct it, the best physician. Of 
this cure, Dr. Doyle declares, in his pastoral address, that it 
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exhibits n pwitgy ooiy diflferent ih kihd, but not infecridr/iin 
“ magnitude, to the mining the dead to life.”, 

As to the design of this cure, and of the proclaiming.it a mi- 
racle, the evidence of Dr. Doyle does not give sufficiently full 
and distinct information, but the pastoral address will be found 
amply to supply the deficiency — “ Signs and wonders are not 
necessary at all times, nor in all places, yet the}' have never 
ceased in the church of God” — ‘‘ but in our times it is meet 
that signs and wonders should, in some decree, revive, because 
error has pervaded the earth, apd the very foundations of the 
faith have been assailed. Hence it is just, that the Lord should 
arise to judge, as it were, his own cause.” — “ Our religion is 
traduced, our rights'lire withheld,. our good name is maligned, 
our best actions are misrepresented ; crimes are imputed to us, 
against which our very nature revolts ; our friends are silenced, 
and our enemies insult us, and glory in our humiliation. It is 
meet, therefore, that Hje, for whose name and faith we suffer, 
should cast upon us a look of compassion, lest we faint in 
the way, or be overcome by temptation — that He should comfort 
his people, and renew to them, by visible signs, an assurance 
that he watches over them, that a hair of their head will not 
perish, and that, possessing their souls in patience, they may 
expect his return to wipe away every tear from their cheek, 
and fill them with that joy which no one can take away from 
them.”* 

The Editor offers no comment on this passage, nor on the 
assertion, that it was incumbent on the Almighty to work mi- 
racles in favour,, of the Roman Catholic ^huf eh^ and to work 
them as a consolatipii for the obloquy which^'ambst extensive 
and abominable conspiracy, confped exclusively to the mem- 
bers of that church, had brought down upon their religion. It 
should not, however, be suffered to pass unnoticed, that in the 
spring of the year 1823 (in the stomer of which year the 
pastoral appeared,) the disturbances, which seemed to have been 
suppressed, broke, out awesh, arid in a manner most unexpected 
and unaccountable. 


Marriage. 

HIS ORA^E THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBUN. 

Does any ecclesiastical censure attend the operation 
of a Roman Catholic marrying with a Protestant? 

The marriage, if celebrated Ky a Roman Catholic 
clergyman is, as I understand, by the law null and 

* Pastoral Addrew. 
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vavl; 

the ^man €(lthdlic clet^y in If avail th^ 
of eveiy opportunity ift lute daya (a» fur ua I have ^evn 
infonned) of celebrating such marriages. The effect of 
that has been a conliderable increase to the number of 
Homan Catholics ; and in that way very tnaterially, 
and perhaps prindpally/^he numbef bf Roman Catho- 
lics has been df late years increased ; for it hardly ever 
fails amongst the lower orders that the Protestant yields; 
especially in the case wherC the Roman Catholic is the 
female, and the Children are, with very few exceptions, 
brought up as Roman Catholics. The law has denouilced 
a very severe penalty upon the priests committing this 
act Formerly it was capital ; but by a later Act of 
Parliament, the pefealfy of a fine of 500 Z. has been 
attached to the commission of it. The old law remains, 
I believe unrepealed ,®but I understand the penalty of 
500 is that which is now fixed by the law of Ireland. 
Notwitfcstanding this, the ^oman Catl^olic priests seldom 
lose an opportunity of niariying a Protestant and a 
Roman Catholic in th^ lower orders, #herever it is 
afforded to thegir J^he clergy have been put into great 
difficulty by the prevalence of this^l^tioe. 

Is not a Protestant goi% t%be marlied required first 
to undergo the rite of bapfism in theifchurch ? 

No ; I do not know^at to bo^ ^ case. There was 
an instance of a marriage of th^.hlh& alluded to, which 
brought me into great difficulties since I came to the 
"see of Dublin. Itiook placefcki^^i^purifh called Rusk, 
which is about seven miles fr<fe Dublin.; The. clergy- 
man of the parish came, I think, about two years ago, 
to inform me, that the whole pf his pirish was thrown 
into the ifiost violent eomtnotiOil by the marriage of 
a Roman Catholic with a Protestant, celebrated by the 
Roman Catholic priest. The man, he said, was the Pro- 
testant ; that ips had been a considerable length of time 
endeavouring*l6 prevail upon the Roman Catholic priest 
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attacilfdi but by the, priest ; 

the prie^fj^ ecMne tim^ r^sed to marry tbexui alleging 
that be could not do it oiP^aGdount of severity of tbe 
law, by which he would be subject to a penalty of 
50 o f. ; that for som^ weeks the lOan was^ brought fre- 
quently with the woman to the priest’s hqj^se, and during 
that time continually urged by the priest to become 
a Homan Catholic, as the only means of enabling him 
to perform the i^arriage ; that the man persevered in 
refusing, and when the priest found that he could not 
prevail upon him to make any change, he then no longer - 
urged the bar thrown, in his way by the law, and married 
the couple. ^That this hac|, given much offence to some 
respectable Prostestants belonging to the parish, and 
created some commotion, and that he felt it neces^y 
to consult uae upon what Was to bellone. He gave nr® . 
an exact description of the whole transaction in writing, 
which I tooJc with me to a 'Very eminent pcrson^f jp^om 
I knew to be highly induential with the Roman Catho- 
lics, and laid it before him, stating, that it would be 
exceedingly unpleasant to institute an^^pphlic proceed- 
ings on these facts, feu: that it would raise a uai^atnqngst 
the Roman CiSthollcs^^ tl^ P^st were^proae^iitcd fes* 
the offence, and that at the sai^le time, 1 I could 
not possibly allow matter to ifest; that th^ dlergy- 
man found himself muclPdiscredited in the parish, for 
having passed it oyer lo ling, and that the fa<9^ having 
been communicated ^q^me||fficially. It was unavoidable 
that I should act jupon itlfei some way. I therefore re- 
quested this gentleman |o interfere to have the priest at 
least removed from the’ parish, which was the more easy 
to effect, as he wfismoh^e r^ular curate, buP merely 
a temporaf^ substitute fo| the curate, who was absent 
on account of sickness. This gentleman applied to the 
Roman Catholic archbishop, and by his oi^r the person 
was removed from the parish ; but in abmi^ a fortnight 

U 
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or We«la Aft«r#ardft, clerg3ftt«ro('^0 ^sfa 
jtetttmed td and described jthe parish an ih great 
eonnnotioB. ' A report bad been umversaily oreoited 
amongst tha lower Roman Oatholic population, that' the 
Arehbish(^ of Dublin had got hold of this unforttmute 
5 ^y 18J5 prifest, and thrown him into prison, in Dublin, and that 
p. m. ‘ this was the cause of his disappearance ; ^t the priest 
had, however, suddenly ^-appeared, to the great joy of 
the people ; that there was much agitation in the parish, 
and that he thought it his duty to report to me the state 
in which things were. I made a second application to the 
gentleman through whom the priest had been before 
removed, and through his interference, as before, this 
man was a second time rented by order of the Roman 
Catholic archbishops who, as I was informed, was much 
offended at the conduct of tl^e priest, in having returned 
to the parish in disobedience of his former order. The 
•priesl^ however, returned jagain in some weeks vfter 
this/, os was reported to^z^ officially by the clergyman, 
who stated, that on his return, great multitudes of the 
populace collected together from the surrounding country 
and kindldd boqhres on the hills, shouting witli joy that 
their j|p^y^ priest had escaped from the fangs of the 
tyrant. Cktnsidering the state of the country, I thought 
it ptadent to acquiesce ; I took no farther steps, and the 
matter was suffered tb drop. 1 hm^e mentioned this case 
particularly, both to show the difficult situation in which 
the cAeagy of Ireland are plfteed, and also to‘show that, 
arith fuU knowl^ge of wimt the law denounces, the 
Roman Catholic priests in Ifeland do not fear to oele- 
bmte marriages between Protestants andRoman Catho- 
lics, where no previous oecemony had been performed 
by the* Protestant clergyman.*^ As as 1 have been 
gisfu to understand, this has beeome ci kte years fre- 
quent m Ireland, and ao muchso that now imy attempt 
made by indwriduals to support the law in that particidar, 
is become exceedingly unpopular. The very counsd. 
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aa 1 vrm ia&riped at; the time* who coD^uoted ihe gfo- 
secutioa carried on by a clergyman in the west of Iredaiid* 
against a priest who had transgressed the law in this 
particular^ thought it necessary, in his pleading* to 
express his sorrow that he was obliged^ in the dis- 
charge of his professional duty* to proceed in support 
of so bigoted a measure as the prosecution of this 
individual. 

In case of Roman Catholics marrying Protestants, 
being married by a Protestant minister, are they visited 
by their priests with any ecclesiastical punishment? ^ 

*No ; but as I am informed they insist upon marrying 
them again, because they do not consider the marriage 
by a Protestant minister to be a proper marriage. In 
like manner they, in many cases, though (as I under^ 
stand) it is against their own canons and against the 
rules of their church, administer baptism a second time 
to those who conform from Protestantism to their com- 
munion. The more informed clergy cf*that church, of 
course, I conclude, would not countenance it; but with 
the common priests, scattered through theuountry^ I 
have been told it is a common practice, purpose 

of impressing the populace with the feeling that durs is 
no church. ^ 


WGHT REVEREND J. DOYLE, D. D. 

If a Roman Catholic and u Protestant intermarry, ^nd 
the children are brqughli up Protestants, does the Ro- 
man Catholic incur any censure? — No, never. 

Have you never known the Catholic cleigy make it 
a condition in a marriage between a Catholic and a Pro« 
testant, that the children should be brou^t up in the 
Roman Catholic faith?— Hliey advise it; it is in the 
nature of religion, that the ministers of it mtk to make 
all the proselytes 
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HaVe 'fditu ^em to Tofitse to pOtfoHa'niSatt 

riage9 unless that condition were acceded to ? — t have ; 
but if they should, the parties can go to the Protestant 
clergyman, who has equally the power of marrying 
thOm* 

REV. M. O’SULUVAN. 

I HAVE known the rites of the church withheld for 
a great number of years^ where one parent was a Roman 
Catholic and the other a Protestant, because the children 
had not been brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. 

MOST REV. DR. MURRAY. 

In cases of marriages, is it customary for the Roman 
Catholic bishops or priests, to object to Catholics mar- 
rying Protestants, unless the children are educated in 
the Roman Catholic religion ? — It is ; we do not recom- 
mend marrying with Protestants : fireq uently the children 
of such marriages grow up without an attachment 
perhaps, to either religion ; but whenever we allow them^ 
it is always^ as far as 1 know, with the condition, that 
the children ^f the marriage are to be educated in the 
Catholic religion. 

Pastoral Addresses. 

Unobe this head, the Editor offers two addresses, the one 
from Doctor Doyle, issued in the year 1822, and delivered 
as evidence to the Committee of the House of Commons, by 
Ihs Most Reverend Doctor Murray; the other issued by 


* The editor has known various instances of intermarriage 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants^ and never one in 
wl^htbaprieots recognised the marriage )>y a Protestot clergy^ 
man as lawful. Jnd^, where th? Trent discipline is receive^, 
as (Doctor Doyle declarca)*itis in three provinces of Ireland, the 

K ish pries^ or SQim p^sou liceD|e4 him, must he present at 
ry marriage, which is to be correct ; l^ut in all the 

peevtnces a second marriage by the priesMsiasisted on. 
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not detaUed^ in the evidence of va^us ^tnmes b^ore the 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament. There are some 
inaccuracies in the former of these, ^hich as th^ are, the 
editor siip|)08e$, mere typographical errors in the copy ivhich 
lioctor IMurray laid before the Committee, and they do not 
impair the sense of the Pastoral, it is inexpedient and unne- 
cessaiy to correct in the document now submitted to the 
reader. 

PAST&RAL ADDRESS of the Right Rev. J. Doyle, D. D. 

Reverend Sir, 

The following Address, or such portions of it as you mhy 
judge most appropriate, are to be read by you at each of the 
public masses in your parish, on Sunday next, should you have 
reason to suppose that any of your dock are connected with, or 
likely to enter into any illegal association. 

I remain, revefend Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant in Christ, 

J. Doyle, 

To the Rev. N. N. of the Deanery 

of Kilcock, Diocese of Kildare. 

Tuesday, November 19, iSga. 

ADDRESS. 

Dearly beloved Brethren in Christ jRStrSr 

We address ourselves chiefly to you who may have been 
seduced into any illegal association, but above all into this vile 
and wicked conspiracy which has been lately detected and ex- 
posed in Dublin, and which is known to have extended into 
some parishes of this diocese. But before we do so, * we take 
^ you to witness this day, that we are clear from the blood of 
* you all ; whereas for three years we have not ceased night ahd 
^ day,^ with tears, admonishing eveiy one of you to desist from 
these illegal associations, which have always augmented the 
evils of our country, and now tend to bring disgrace upon dur 
holy religion. Whilst with you oirour diiTerent visitations, we 
did not cease to forewarn you of these thin*gs. In our Pasteurld 
Instructions*, printed and distribulfd amongst you, we 
plained, at length, the nature and tendency of these assooin* 
tion8«— their folly~their injt||^ce— their opposition to all 

* Of tbcae Paatorftli n^ae appear to baye been comimiincated to Ihe 
public. 
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lawAy hun^an and c^vihe^ wliicli you were bound to obey. We 
explained for you d|e iinpi^ety of the oath which connected them 
together ; and the dergy in their respective parishes have not 
ceased to labour with us in this sacred duty ? yet we will not 
address you in the language of reproach — we will not, above 
all, rebuke you, dearly beloved, for the obstinacy and perverse- 
ness of a few amongst you; but as the object of our ministry is 

• not to destroy but to save, not to call the just, but sinners to 

* repentance,* we will once again admonish even those few, how- 
ever perverse, hoping through the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
that they will attend, even now, to our instructions, and be at 
length converted from their evil ways. 

The principles of our* religion, dearest brethren, on the 
subject of our civil duties are clear and explicit ; and the doc- 
trine of our church respecting them, has been the same in all 
nations, and at all times. Christ in his life-time paid tribute 
to the state, and caused Peter, the first of bis apostles, and the 
representative of his church, to do the same. The Jews, 
amongst whom he lived,r and of whose race he was born, had 
lost their independence, and were then a conquered people, 
subject to the Romans. Caesar was their king, and to Caesar, 
though a Pagan, and the conqueror of his country, he declared 
that tribute should be paid. He who could, as he told his 
disciples, obtain from his Father legions of angels to defend 
Mm, disarmed his disciple — cured the wound he had inflicted, 
and suffered himself to be conducted like a criminal to the tri- 
bunal of Pilate^ whose power, he declared, was given him from 
above. He never belied his own maxim, * that his kingdom 

* was nol of this world,* and ‘ he underwent the cross despising 

* shame,* that he might ‘ be obedient even unto death,* not 
only to the will of his Father, but also to the laws of his 
country, however unjustly administered in his regard. 

; Peter, whom he made the depository of his doctriue and 
power,, followed his example. — ‘ When persecuted in one city 
‘ he fled to another,* but never spoke the language of resist- 
ance ; nay, he said to those, who through his ministry believed 
in Christ, * he you subject to every human creature for God's 
4 , sake, whether it be to the king as excelling, or to the governors 
^^ .asaentby him for the punishment of evil-doers, for so is 

* the will of God.* i Pet. c. 2, ver. 14. And again, ‘ Fear 
' f Cfod, honour the king.* He unites these two obligations ; be- 

caase one cannot stibsist without the other, for, ^ if the king, 
*. or^luii who bears thes\^rd,be the minister of God, an avenger 
J to execute wrath upon him who doeth evil,' how can God be 
feared or served, if his minister, be disobeyed? St. Peter, in 
this passago, only declared the doctrine, which he heard his 
Master teach, and saw him practise. St. Paul also published 
pSe same to all the nations whom he converted to the faith. 

X 
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** It waJB this great apostle who lived in tjbe time of Nerc^ a , 
Pa^n, and the most bitter persecutor e^jthe church/ vho, 
writing to his beloved disciple Timothy, pmeribed that form 
of prayer, which we all recite as often as we assist at mass-^ . 
offering it up in his words, ‘ for the king and all that are in high , 

* station, that we may lead a quiet and holy life/ But the 
apostle does not stop here : in bis Epistle to .the Romans, 
chap, 13, he inculcates, in a special manner, i:he broad prin- 
ciples of obedience to the state, and with so much clearness and 
energy that I cannot forbear transcribing the entire passage — 

‘ Let every soul,^ he says, ^ be shbject to the higher powers, for 

* there is no power but from God, and those that are, are or- 
‘ dained of God ; therefore, he that resi&teth the power, resistcth 

* the ordinance af God, and they that resist, purchase to 
‘ themselves damnation ; for rulers are not a terror to the good 

* work, but to the evil —if thou do that which is evil, fear ; 

* for he beareth not the sword in vain, for he is the minister of 

* God, an avenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil ; 

^ wherefore, be subject of necessity, not only for wrath, but 
^ also for conscience sake. Render, therefore, to all their dues^ 

‘ tribute to whom tribute is due^ custom to whom custom, fear 

to whom fear, honour to whom honour; owe no man any 

* thing, but that you love one another, for he that loveth his 
^ neighbour hatli fulfilled the law/ • 

On these authorities, and such as these, the doctrine of 
the Catholic church is founded, and though revolutions have 
happened in divers nations professing her faith, she has always 
abhorred them, when effected by force, or violence, or the effu- 
sion of blood. The design, then, into which it i?p,jjnaxs some of 
you have entered, of subverting the state, and overthrowing the 
government established in this country by the divine permission, 
is opposed to the maxims and example of our Divine Redeemer, 
and to his apostles, and to the uniform doctrine of that chuxrh 
whose faith you profess ; but the period you selected, and the 
motives which influenced you in forming this vain and senseless 
project, are not only wicked, but disgraceful to you as Men and 
Christians. 

And first — what is the period you have chosen to form a 
dark and bloody conspiracy against all that is established by the 
will of God, in a country that should be more dear to yj^ fcan 
life ! Precisely that when our gracious Sovereign visited us 
like a common Father, quelling the tumu 4 of the passions--al- 
laying the spirit of party and dissension — and dispensing am^lig 
every class and description oT his people the spirit of ^ace and 
good will ; that period^ when one of our own countryipen, re- 
nowned for his wisdom and justice, had been appointed 
government of Ireland, for the avowed purpose of dispensing 
the laws impartially to all, and devising remedies for the nj iny 

r 4 
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evils under which labcmr ; when he, who has been the stre- 
nuous and powei4l|f^, advocate of imr rights, as Catholics, was 
placed in a situat^Ptvhere he could view, as it were, with his 
own eyes, your merits and your sufferings; and from which he 
could bear before the legislature, a high and irresistible testi- 
mony to the truth and justice of your claims ; a period when the 
eyes of the whole empire were fixed upon j^ou, and all its wis- 
dom employed in devising means for bettering your condition, 
by calling forth the infinite resources of your soil, of your mines 
and fisheries, and employing on them the energies of a numerous 
people ; a period when that government, which you might em- 
barrass but could never overthrow, was expending several hun- 
dred thousand pounds in supplying the wants, and providing for 
the support of perhaps a million of your brethren ; when Eng- 
land, with a bounty and generosity peculiarly her own, had 
>vatched over our distress with the anxiety of a mother, and mi- 
nistered out of her abundance to all our wants ; raising up her 
charities, like a shield, to protect us against famine and pestilence, 
— clothing the naked, feeding the hungry, and consoling the dis- 
tressed ; forgetting our crimes and atrocities in the south, the 
innocent blood that called to Heaven for vengeance against us, 
and remembering only that we were men and Christians, though 
many of us undeserving of that name. This was the period 
when ^ Mercy and Truth seemed to have met, and Justice and 
Peace to have kissed each other,' that you were impelled by the 
enemy of all good to defeat the designs of Heaven upon your 
country, and oppose new obstacles to her improvement. Shall 
Ireland, ray dear but infatuated brethren, be always doomed to 
suffer, aud dc -suffer through the blindness and malice of her 
own children ? Who will in future sympathise in her misfor- 
tunes ? Who will vindicate her rights ? Who will proclaim the 
virtues of her sons, if a portion of them a])pear not only disaffected , 
but also blind to their own interests— and if what never until 
now could be objected to them — that ‘ t/tey are vngratcfulV 
And what were the motives which influenced y^ou to act 
tims, and even to profane the awful name of God — and rashly 
^all upon him to attest your wicked purposes ? your distress, 
ybur hatred of Orangemen, your love of religion, your faith in 
fifopbecies, your hope of seeing your country free and happy. 
Let us, my dear brethren, examine dispassionately each of these, 
before we come to show you the absurdity of your designs, as 
well as the impossibijity of ever carrying them into effect. And 
first, to distress — The distress that prevails amongst you is 
genemlland great, aiuP in many ^instances cannot be remedied 
i^y hiitnan power ; but it is worthy of remark, though I have 
and conversed 'With many individuals who were once en- 
^ged in those wicked associations, 1 have not known one who 
pllii impelled by want to enter iuto them. Some idle trades- 
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men, boatimen, servants iwilbout families youngs inex^ 
perienced youths of the labouring claves ; have composed 

your assemblies, and have entered into either through 

terror or a depravity of heart, hardened b} irreligion, drunken* 
ness, and other vices, but not by distress : of this you are all 
conscious ! And now let me ask you, how are your wants to be 
remedied, and your distress removed by these associations ? Is 
it by the breaking of canals, by the destroying of cattle, by the 
burning of houses, corn and hay, and establishing a reign of 
terror throughout the entire country, that you are to obtain em- 
ployment? Is it by rendering*the farmer insecure in the pos- 
session of his property, that you will induce him to increase his 
tillage? Is it by being leagued against the gentry, that you 
will prevail on them to improve* their houses and demesnes ? 
Is it by causing a heavy police establishment to be quartered 
throughout the country, to be paid by taxes collected from the 
holders of land, that you will enable them to give you employ- 
ment ? No— your proceedings are only calculated to compel 
gentlemen to fly from the country, to convert tlieir lairds to 
pasture, and to place an armed forctf to protect their cattle, and 
to treat you if necessary with the utmost rigour. Your con- 
spiracies, therefore, are calculated not to relieve, but augment 
your distress an hundred fold. 

“ Your hatred to Orangemen. — The Orangemen may be 
foolish, may be wicked, may be your enemies; but if they be 
fools, they deserve your compassion ; if they be wicked, you are 
obliged to seek their conversion by prayer and forbearance; if 
they be your enemies, your Redeemer teachesbyou how you are 
to treat them, saying, ‘ love your enemies, do goo*i tQ them who 
* hate you, pray for those who persecute and calumniate you.' 
And his apostle, who desires you ‘ not to return evil for evil ; 

‘ but to overcome evil by good.' ‘ If your enemy (says he) be 
‘ hungry, give him food; if he be thirsty, give him to drink; 

‘ and thus you will heap burning coals (that is, according to 
‘ St. Augustine, the fire of charity) upon his head,' which will 
consume his enmity. But these men, who are so very liateful 
in your eyes, are our brethren in Christ ; they are each o£ them 
as dear to him as the apple of his eye ; they have all been bap- 
tized in his blood. If, then, they be your enemies, by a ntisfor* 
fortune common to you and them, they are still the children of 
your ‘ Father who is in heaven.' Christ died for them; and 
and you should not only forgive tliem, l)Ut love them for his 
sake. : 

Y^'our associations are, ^lowever^^flie best means you could 
devise to increase their number, and extend their inHuen^^ 
Their association had lost all respectability ; the king smote^'^ 
like as the angel did the host of Seneeberib, and it became lifeless. 
Those who formerly belonged to it were ashamed of it ; pufUic 
opinion condemned it ; it was writhing in agony, and could hot 
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exi»t aopther the spirit of your conspiracy has Mown 

upon thelifeli^ it ; the nerves and desh are ro-uniting 

to them ; it willbe^^Pcored to life^ and again become fcurmidable. 
But if your feelings he again insulted^ if your vrives be abused^ 
and your daughters violated, blame not Orangemen, blame your 
own absurd and mischievous proceedings.^ 

Your love of religion. Ah, my dear brethren, how fre- 
quently is the sacred name of religion abused, and bow many 
crimes and profanations arc committed in her name ? Could 
religion be weighed in a scale, ^ there could not be found one 
ounce of pure religion amongst all those who have freely entered 
into your associations ? For how can iniquity abide v/ith jus- 
tice ? Light with darkness ? , Or Cii rist with Belial ? It was 
by meekness, humility, patience, suffering, and unbounded 
charity, that Christ, ^ the author and finisher of cur faith/ 
founded his religion ; by these and such like virtues, it was pro- 
pagated by his followers to the end of the earth. By these that 
holy apostle, Saint Patrick, whose name you profane, and whose 
religion you cause to be blasphemed, planted the faith in this 
island, which was once an island of saints, but which you would 
convert into a den of thieves. Can religion be served by con- 
spiracies ? Can It be propagated like the superstition of hlaho- 
met, by fire and sword ? Does she require for her support the 
aid of those wlm neglect all her duties, disobey and despise her 
pastors; who violate all her commands, and indulge in her 
name all the vices which she condemns ? Does not your cate- 
chism teach you that the most essential part of your religion 
consists of the^ two great precepts of charily, * to love God 
above all things, and your neighbour as yourself for the love of 
God.' And again, that by ^e word *' neighbour' is signified 
all mankind of every description, even these voho d^cr from you 
in religion I’f But you say you have the true religion, and hence, 
1 suppose, you consider yourselves entitled to hate those who 
difier from you. Show me your works, says an apostle, and 
from these 1 will tell your faith. And again, Faith without 
j works is dead ; ' nay, if you had faith, so as to remove moun- 
but had not charity, it would avail you nothing ; for that 
liitil^only can make you acceptable to God, ‘ which worketh by 
charity ; and no person, whatever his faith may be, can enter 
* into life unless be keeps that first and greatest of the com- 


* This pudlage has beeq omitted in, some copies of the Pastorak" 
pobiUUed (it is said) under^ the sanction of the Irish government. It 
affixed, most unjustly to Orangemen, the odium of brutal excesses ; which 
(if they were perpetrated in lawless times) have not been traced to those 
xnen, toi.ards whom the Pastoral, while recommeiiding caution, would direct 
the peoples' halted. 

Difirreace in religkm is marked as the motive for hatred bardeslr to be 
overcome. 
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^ mahdniients, ^bidh obltgas him to love bjp-^fii^ighb^ 

* Sielf, whatever the religion of that neighbi^^aj be/ Sorely, 
my brethren, sins against charity are not^litt offensive to God 
than sins against faith ; and if, according to St. Paul, a wilful 
and obstinate adherence to error in matters of faith, excludes 
man from heaven, he also says, that * fornication, unclean- 

* liness, immodesty, luxury, witchcraft, enmitiefe, anger, quar- 
' rels, dissensions, envy, murder, drunkenness, deserve hell/ 
2 Cor. chap. i. Why then is all your zeal directed against one 
vice, while you indulge freely iii the others. Y ou are intolerant 
and uncharitable, brethren, on this head ; but it is not your reli- 
gion but your prejudices and passions that render you so. 

It is not every one who differs from you in religion who 
should be branded with the odious name of ‘ ‘heretic/ Errors 
in religion do not constitute heresy ; but a wilful and obstinate 
adherence to them. Hence St. Augustine says, ‘ I may err, 

‘ but I will not be a heretic.' He writes also, in his idsd 
epistle, * that those who earnestly seek the truth, and are ready 
bn finding it to stand corrected, muat by no means be reckoned 
among heretics.' This is the spirit of your church, which 
assembled by her pastors at Trent ; whilst she anathematised ^tbe 
heresies which then prevailed, speaks thus in her 13th ses. of 
those persons who held them: * The holy synod, like a tender 

* mother who groans and brings forth, ^wishes and desires that 
‘ there may be no schism amongst those who bear the name of 

* Christians ; bu t that as they all acknowledge the same Go d, and 

* the same Saviour, they may also have the same faith, the sam^ 

* language, and the same opinion ; confiding inWemercy of Gcd, 
‘ the synod hopes they will return in hope and Charity to the 
^ holy and saving unity of the faith.' How different, dear bre- 
thren, from the spirit which dictated those sentiments, is that 
which prevails at your unholy assemblies? But supposing that 
all those who differ from you in religious opinions, were not of 
that description pointed out by St. Augustine, why do you not 
hope and pray, that the Lord would, on the bed of death, at the 
moiDent of their departure from this life, look to the naked 
whom they clothed, and the hungry whom they fed, the bread 
which they broke to the orphan, the tear which they wiped frirni 
the cheek of the widow; and in consideration of these* works, 
discover lb them the light of his truth, inflame their hearts with 
contrition, fill them with his charity, and crown them with his 
mercy. Hold fast, dearest brethren, year own faith, and pray 
for riiose who differ from you. Take heed of the Vords of the 
apostle, * who art thou that judgeth a foreign servant, he stands 

* or falls fbr his master, but he will stand, for God is powerful 
^ enough to raise him up.' 

** In this country, your religion is not only tolerated, but 
protected by the law; it is poor, but poverty is the cradle in 
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whk^ljt Chnstiauilji^^as nursisd,^ and ncbes laav^ abyatys been its 
bane. Y our cl c^ y;. have a competency, alihe removed from 
povert}' and and derived from a source which secures 

to you their attention, and protects the purity of their own lives. 
27 /cy seek, they desire nothing more^ It is clear then that on the 
score of religion, your conspiracies are without an object, and it 
is the angel of darkness who transforms himself into an angel 
of light, that he may seduce you to violate all the charities of 
the gospel, under the appearance of zeal for the faith. 

“ Your faith in prophecies.— This, dearest brethren, is a sub- 
ject which we find it difficult to treat with becoming seriousness ; 
and yet it is one which has produced among you the most 
deplorable effects. I have been credibly informed, tliat during 
the course of ths last year, when great numbers of you yielding 
to our remonstrance, and those of our clergy, had withdrawn 
yourselves from these mischievous associations, you were pre- 
vailed on to return to them, excited by some absurd stories, 
called * Prophecies,' and which were disseminated amongst you 
by designing and wicked men. There have been, to our know- 
ledge, instances of persons neglecting their domestic concerns, 
and abandoning their families to misery and want, through 
a vain hope, grounded on some supposed prophecy, ‘ that 
mighty changes were just approaching I ' For more than 
half a century it was predicted, that George the Fourth would 
not reign ; and his appearance amongst you was scarcely 
sufficient to dispel wife illusion. Such excessive credulity on 
your parts, and such a superstitious attachment to fables, a thou- 
sand times belied, i§ a melancholy proof of the facility with 
which you may be seduced by knaves. Our church, dearest 
brethren, approves of no prophecies unless such as are recorded 
in the canonical Scriptures ; and though the gift of prophecy, 
like that of miracles, has not entirely ceased in the church, she 
lias never lent the sanction of her name or approbation to vulgar 
reports or traditionary tales ; nay, whilst some of her doctors 
examine and recommend to the faithful, for the improvement of 
their lives, some revelations supposed to have been made to cer- 
tain saints, such as those^of St. Bridget of Sweden, relating to 
the sufferings of Christ ; they uniformly condemn as super- 
stitions^ those popular tales called, ^ Prophecies,' which only 
tend to disturb the mind, and can have no influence iis promot- 
ing the good of souls. 

But you will tell me your prophecy is not of this kind ; 
that it is derived from the Sacred^Scriptures, as they are ex- 
plained in the book of Pastoriui, called ^ The History of the 
Christian Cburoh.' « 

“ That book, dearest brethren, has been perverted to very 
different ends from those which the pious author intended. It 
is principally a commentary, or rather conjectures on the mean- 
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in^ of the Apocalypse of St, John the Evanj^list. This book, 
called the Apocalypse, is, as its name a revelation of 

a vision v^hkh the author had in the island WPatmos, to virhich 
he had been banished, in the reign of the Emperor Domitian. 
It was a vision of the most mysteiious nature, and the Apostle's 
account of it is so hard to be understood, that very few of the 
fathers of the church have undertaken to explaiir it, and most 
of those who did, desisted from the attempt. St. Jerome him- 
self, to whom nothing in the sacred writings appears to have 
been difficult, and whom the church venerates as the greatest 
of her doctors, and raised up by trod for the exposition of the 
Scriptures, even he resigned up the Apocalypse as entirely 
above his comprehension, saying, / not only every sentence, 

* but every word of it, was replete with mystery/ It was in 
this book, that Luther imagined he had discovered that Rome 
was Rabylon, and the Pope, Antichrist. So Bishop Walmsley, 
commonly called Pastorini, and the author of your favourite 
prophecy, wished to defend his church, by retorting on Luther, 
saying, that he (Luther) was the star^ mentioned in the Apo- 
calypse, which fell from heaven, and which, after blazing on 
tbe earth for three hundred years, would then be extinguished ; 
thatis,that his doctrine would continue during that period, 
and then cease. So you see, that these two zealous disputants 
would have us believe, that they surpassed all the wisdom of 
past ages, and that the seal of that mysteripius book, which was 
left undisturbed until their time, was brokM^ for them, that one 
of them in his fury, might discover in it that a meek bishop 
was Antichrist ; and the other in his simplicity^ ^ that the stars 

* were to rain down fire and brimstone from heavei? upon us/ 
Away my dear brethren, with such egregious folly. Do you 
suffer divines to wrangle with each other, many of whom though 
wise, ^ are not wise unto sobriety,' and attend only to the 
doctrine of your church, as it is taught you by your pastors, 
for the regulation of your lives. This church has never un- 
veiled that vision called the Apocalypse ; and as Solomon says 
of the mysteries of nature, it seems to be given up by God, to 
the disputations of men. But even if ^Luther happened to be 
designated by tbe star mentioned in it, and his doctrine by the 
blaze which it emitted, how does that concern you ? Luther 
lived in Germany ; his religion, which resembles your own in 
some particulars, and differs in many from that of the Estab- 
lished church, was never received nor professed in England, 
nor here. The Lutherans (or instance, celebrate a kind of 
mass resembling ours. They go to confession ; they believe 
in the real presence of Christ, in the sacrament of the blessed 
eucharist ; but they have no bishops. The Established church 
on tlie other hand, have bishops; they have no mass in any 
shape or form; and they believe that tbe presence of CifRiST 
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in the sammenl^ real^ii only spiritual. Hius yon see, 

that even if the -ffC^igioKi of Lul^f were to fail, U by no meiuis 
foUoirig that Iheieligion established by law in this country, 
would cease to exist* But, if it be any consolation to you to 
know, that Luther's religion would cease, and your prophecy 
be fulfilled, 1 can inform you, from a book now lying before 
nae, and written by a German superintendent ^ (w office in the 
Lu&eran church, which corresponds to that of bishop in ours) 
that throughout Germany, there is scarcely an individual to be 
found at present, who believes or professes what was taught by 
Luther; you need not then wait for the term fixed by Pastojrini, 
for the extinction of his star, as Luther's doctrine is already 
extinguished. 

^ But then, you will ask^me, have the Lutherans all become 
Roman Catholics ? Many of them have indeed, and would to 
God they all did so I but the vast majority of them have not ; 
they have divided themselves into an infinite number of sects, 
professing strange and hitherto unheard of doctrines, and great 
numbers of them have renounced Christianity altogether, and 
become infidels^ 

Do not my dear brethren, be so silly as to expect, that even 
if those who differ from you in religious belief in this country, 
were to change their creed, that they would embrace yours ; 
fai* from it, they would for the greater part cease to be Chris- 
tians, or form a religion for themselves. It is not consistent 
with the nature ol^inan, nor witli the ordinary providence of 
God, that a body of men like our dissenting breUireo, who have 
been separated from the church so long, and accustomed each 
of them, to judge for himself in all matters human and divine, 
^should again subject themselves to the yoke of authority, and 
captivate their understandings to the ^ obedience of faith.' 
Individuals might do so; whole classes might dp so; but 
neither the power of the state, nor the force of law, nor the 
terror of des^; nothing short of miracle, greater than any 
hitherto recorded, could produce uniformity of religion, in 
England or here. Lay aside, my dear brethren, your boolu of 
prophecies, and read the books which will explain to you the 
commands of God, and the duties you owe to one another Lay 
aside P^orini [an Italian word, signifying * little pastor,*] 
and listen to your own pastors, whom God has placed over you, 
f and who watch as if to give him an account of your . souls.' 
Let Slpetors LutherandWa^sley quarrel about the Apocalype; 
blit you attend to what St. John, the author of that vielpn, 
wrote and preached^ and repeateef unceafcingLy to the hour of 
his death, * love one another/ Leave prophecies to be inter- 
preted by those who are learned in .ti^m ; but do you aj^ly 
youradvea to labour and industry, and the works of^pj^qe. 
Each person Im bis pailiicalar vocation from GW> and in 
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be has t^n caUed, ha ^uU mitudil. If 
or^i^byi^iatt iliidailsock to ploiii|;h^^ or io^ ^he 
oaild; you^ would^ at his prefiamptbnv ibr pity^bis fd^ 
it? is with yoo, ^hon engaged in prophecies which yoh W not 
titiderstaod.'—Why ^ has God placed some aposUes, some 
pastors^ some doctors, in his church/ unless to study his law, 
to govern and direct his people? and yet you will usurp their 
plaosi and create confusion in the church, which is the body of 
Christ. You ridicule the folly of those enthusiasts, who read 
and expound the Scriptures in whatever manner their fancy 
may suggest ; and yet you ^ourselves interpret prophecies, 
which of all other parts of Scripture, are the most difficult and 
hard to he understood ; thus, * in what you judge another, 
you cdndenin yourselves/ All your chapels, dearest brethren, 
are provided with libraries, in which are books, containing 
tracts of piety, and explanations of the law; read and study 
them, and you will become wise unto salvation. 

But your object is to make your country free and happy. 
Wc will not reason with you on the end which you propose to 
yourselves ; which, even if it wer^ laudable, could not justify 
the employment of unlawful means, ‘ as evil,' says an 
Apostle, * is not to be done, that good may happen but we 
will consider for a moment your design itself, and the persons 
employed to carry it into execution, that if possible the 
absurdity as well as the wickedness of i|^may become palpable 
to you. And first, , who are those wi^iwould undertake to 
subvert the laws and constitution of this country ? Persons 
^without money, without education, without asms, without couii* 
'SeL without discipline, without a leader; kept together by 
a bond of iniquity, which it is a duty to violate, and a crime to 
observe. Men destitute of religion, and abandoned to the 
most frightful passions; having blasphemy in their mouths, 
and their hands filled with rapine, and oftentimes with blood. 
Can such as these regenerate a country, and make Ler free and 
happy? No, dearest brethren, left even to themselves, they 
would destroy each other ; but opposed to a regular force, they 
would scatter like a fiock of sheep u[)oii a mountain, when the 
thunder storm affright them; The year of 1798, is within 
the recollection of us all ; at that fatal period, Protestant nnd 
Catholic, and dissenter of every province and town^ of every 
class and description, of every rank and station ; n 
. excepting the: army, combined to overtbipw the goverametkt 
you witnessed their failure, the scenes which then occur]ied,^mld » 
many of you experienced tlielr fatal consequences. 

' ^ if then such was the result of an extensive conspiracy^ com- 
l^isiiig persons of all religions, of wealth and affioenoe, in intel- 
Ugence, connected abroad, organised at home, and undertaken 
o t a period When a revolutionary 'spirit perraded BuropOi and 
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wtat succ^s xpijl4;pQ^%^^^tfjijA,^ 
ogeic^^ Uai^ vUe wd canfeii^tible consipir^icy >ya^w 

undpi^taken * at a iipriod of proib^iv^ pepq^. 
v^bauj the government is rooted in the affections of every 
w^O wielies for 4;he happiness of the country. When everjjJfro- 
tei^tant and every Catholic, possessed of name, or st^tiofy ^pr 
piHili^rty, would rally round the throne, like one man, to defepd^ 
it^gainst the assassins of the public peace. Can you mentip^O 
ti^ name of any individual, nof of those classes which t hrst 
G^upierated, who has ever joined your unholy associations ? 
ijaye not the clergy, piiests and bishops, with one voice con- 
deipncd you ? Ha& one of you ever been permitted to partake 
a^acropienty in your churchy who has not first renounced thasc 
associatibns ! \ Has any farmer of propertj’^, or dealer of for- 
tune or integrity, been ever found amongst you ? Ha«i any honest, 
sober, and industrious tradesman or labouier, ever entered, 
unless by compulsion, amongst you ? Are not your leaders, almost 
without exception, men of ^'profligate lives, of vicious and in e- 
Ii^i0«l^«babh9 '* Boien who, as St. Jude says, ‘ despise, powpr, 

^mjyosty ?' Are not these the description of men \vho 
<iomio6pr over you ? Is it, dearest biethien, by such men thaC 
d64- ctetobtt^ fcodid ^ rcntlered free and happy ? And if not, why 
have you eveor^uderiad yourselves to be deceived by themuj^te 
be made the dupes of their malice, and accomplices in their 
o^hnes ? 

“ To conclude^ dearly* beloved, let us remind you, that the 
body of a nation is like, in some degree, to our own. ‘I'he 
different ranks and orders which compose it, are ordained of 
God, that the whple may be preserved entire. If any of thep[i 
^puld seek to usurp the place of the other, discord would ensue. 
JTyour feet, seeing your hands are idle, would refuse to walk — 
if your hatids would undeitak^; to do the duties of the bead, 
Bfiw monstrous and absurd would it not appear ? So in the stat^," 
if those whom God has appointed to labour, should abandon their 
statMfi^ and raeek to govern — if the ignorant would take the 
fitoce of ''the wise — the soktier the place of the peasaut^ihe 
that of the magistrate — the schoolmaster that of 
or judge, how could society exist ? Yet to this, ahd 
^consequences^ all yopr silly machinations tend, lie- 
turn then, dearly beloved, to the ways of peace ; tbejegis.. 


* !rtil«ild have ftSi4 « dMSbvereNS.’’ jf The contpiracy was 

uiiMlerrttkeM'Hetliiiiy yeuts hefbre that in whieh tke dPastnrai ap(»ea«9ed. 

t The reader will bear In mind, that, according to the testimony of 
IDoctor Doyle, the Ij^bhonmen vrdte ''not permittetl ** by their Own rule* 
to partake of Sa^ran^f^. 
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lattms io fKiTfitte t^e means of improving yniir wlikb 

thdr wtsdoin mrill devise. Let the goverament meel fv^Mi 
raturti for the solicitude they manliest in maintaitihng 
the lights and providing for the wants of the people.^-^Leave 
yoar^erch to enjoy the liberty she possesses— pray for those 
who from you in religion. Seek to have more charity, 
and lef^ of zeal ; and do not embitter the lives of^ your parents, 
or brfi% thdr grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. Atone, dearly 
beloved, by every means in your power, for the injuries you have 
done your neighbour, your country, and your God. — Wipe away, 
by your peaceable demeanor, for the time to come, that foul stain 
which your conduct has, to a certain extent, already cast upon 
your religion ! ! We wish you peage and benediction, ♦ in the 
name of the Almighty Father, and his Son Jesus, our Lord and 
Redeemer, through the grace of the Divine Spirit, who proceeds 
from botli. — Amen. 

JAMF^ DOYLE, D. D/ 8cc. 

HKV. henry COOKE. 

I HAVR heard it said, that Doctors Troy and Hussey, 
two Catholic bishops, published Pastoral Letters, with 
a view to promote the establishiAent of a republic in 
Ireland, and consequent separation from England. — 

A PASTORAL LETTER to the Catholic Clergy of the 
United Dioceses of Waterford and Lismoi^ ; by the Right 
Rev. Dr, Hussey, in the year 1797. 

Dearly beloved BuETifREx ix Christ, 

Ix these critical and awful times, when opinions seem spreading 
over this island, of a novel and dangerous tendency ; wlien the 
remnants of old oppression, and new principles which tend to 


* This is a most strange conclusion. Instead of cutting off from Hie 
churdi tliose men Who hud disgraced it. Doctor Do^le calls ^em ** deady 
foeloved/* and wishes iheni p<'ace and benediction, and this too uiicom* 
dkionally. It a'as out to be wondered at that the peaswittry ihooglit Che 
p^stotal ttisincere, when they found a benediction bb^tPwed on tliose wUo 
were bound togctlier by.u murderer's oath. That they did so thhik it, Uie 
/Plfdwing extract from evidence may serve to shov|Mw 

JUSTIN MsCARTHY, £SQ. 

Yoir do not fiod diat the priests endeavour to undeceive the peeplc^— Lords, 

I have bcardof instances of the priest having stated that Pastorini wee ridi- jyne 13, 13 f 4 *. 
culnus; ami in fact. Doctor Doyle has published a very useful lerteroii the Iteport/p. 
subject. But 1 believe in those instances the people conceive that the ' * 

priest is acting politically j that I beiiete to be^^ gentrel feeling hi' 

Ireland. 

X 
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anarchy^ are struggling for victory » and which, in the colUsicurt 
niay^pi^uce the ruin of religion; when a moral earthquake ; 
sheJqBs all Europe, 1 felt no sinail ail) ictiou and, alarms upqn j^^ 
ceiving the superior command of the head of the church, tb.pre* 
side over the Catholics of these united dioceses, upon the de^ 
of your most venerable and ever to be regretted prelate, your 
late bishop. , ' . 

In the midst of these fears and alarms, it was a great cbnsor 
lotion to nie to be assured of the piety, zeal, and loyalty of the 
clergy under my spiritual care and that their exertions were 
constantly employed to keep the^'laity within the bounds of re- 
ligion, moralit}’, and decorum. That no part of Ireland was 
more exempt from turbulence and insubordination to the laws, 
than this district ; and that the memory of the illegal injustices 
and cruelties formerly practised in this country, by men who 
made religious distinctions a stalking-horse for political purposes,^ . 
is completely and happily effaced, 1 hope, for ever. 

It is upon you, very reverend and (learly beloved brethren, 
that, under God, my reliai^ce is, that the Catholic faith will 
produce its happy effects, in mending and improving the morals 
of the flock which I commit to your care respectively. Let me 
beseech you, to attach yourselves to them, by frequently instruct* . 
ing andexhorting them, especially as often as you approach the 
sacred altar ; and certuiftly you cannot fail to attach them ,to 
you, by such a pious, exemplary, and zealous conduct. Do not 
permit yourselves to be made the instruments of the rich of this 
world, who will try, by adulations, and possibly by other means, 
to make instruments- of you over the poor, for their own tem- 
poral purp(y&ei,and {)erhai>s to render your sacred ministry odious 
t(#them. The poor were always your friends ; they inflexibly 
adhered to you, and to their religion, even in the worst of times ; 
they shared their scanty meal with you, and with your prede^ 
ceaimrs, and thereby preserved a succession of spiritual pastors 
throughout the kingdom. If they had acted otherwise, oon^ . 
formed to the errors of the nation, and imitated the conduct of 
the rich, who not only shut their doors against you, but not uii* 
fr^duenUy hunted you like wild beasts, 1 should not be able tp 
the present respectable body of clergy under jniy spi- 
authority. Such a consideration cannot fail >to enliven ^ 
y^t zeal, and, with affectionate attachment towards them; to 
iih^el to instiuct them in their duties, to restrain 
errors, and to correct*' their vices. Argue obWfa, 'increpa, ii^ 
ooini pa^tientia, et doctriha. Upomall proper occasions, spe^ 
to them the words of eternal life, withoutfear dr deference to* 
wards thO ehemies/of pur holy faith. . /The pastor doth not ^ 
act in this mahhdr towards his flock, hath lost thp grace of bis ’ 
vocation, pr.ppjrhai^ ^e neypr obtidned it from Ood. Ftp is 
mercenary shepherd described in the Scripture, who, upon seeiitg ^ 



noMAN^ cJAT’JiciLic 'Clergy. 

abancl6ns liis ffotfc, ah eaSy"p|‘|^^ 

tG^'liina.'' ■ "' ■' . ... , ■' ' •■ ■ 

'At thte g^rrife time tfiut f Charge you t6 avoid 
teff^r^cefe, as unv^brt^ the ministers of him, whose kingdom ; 
not of tills world, I call upon you to stand firm against all 
tdmptsv^ich may* be made, under various pretexts, to withdraw 
any of your flocks from the belief and practice of the Catholic 
reli^bh. Remonstrate with any parent who will be so crimirial 
as to expose his oflspring to those places of education, where Jus 
religiods faith or morals are likely to be perverted. If he will 
not attend to your remoiistrances, refuse Mm the juirticipatlon' 
of Chrisfs bodi /; if he still should continue obstinate, denounci? 
hirfi to the church, in order that* according to Christ s com-y 
niandment, he be considered as a heathen and a publican. 

If, in any of your districts, the Catholic military frequent Pro- 
testant places of worship, it is your duty to expostulate witli 
them, and to teach them how contrary to the principles of the 
Catholic faith it is, exteriorly to profess one faith, and inte- 
riorly to believe another. That suc4i hypocrisy, even in the 
eyes of the world, is mean and pusillanimous, as well as odious ' 
add abominable iti the sight of God. That the military garb 
tlicy wear, implies a manly candour, which abhors such dupli- 
city. That this manly candour is peculuirly the character efaii 
Irish soldier, who ought not to be ashamed of openly professing ' 
the Catholic religion — the religion of Irishmen — instruct the.ih,^^ 
that in all matters respecting the service of the king, iheir^ 
officers are competent to command them, arid •that they are 
bound to obey ; but in matters regarding the servicg of tlie King 
of kings, their officers no authority over them. Thei|^ 

pemonal religion is their own natural, uncontrollable, unprer 
serf ptihle fight, subject to the spiritual law of the Catholic churcfii 
and over which the laws of the land cannot enjoy a coefciye 
authority. In all temporal matters, they are subject to their* 
tertiporai riilers. In all spiritual matters, they are subject to , 
their sjpirituaf rulers. I'hese two authorities, like parallel l!ncs;\ 
in mathematics, can never touch each other. By the smallest^ 
decliiiation, they lose even their name. Guard them 
bbitig deluded by the liacknied phrase of lil^rality of sentirneiit. 

liberality of sentiment does not consist in holding all; 
erbeds and all forms of worship to be equal? lie' who thus’', 
ex|>f*essbtf hfiiTself is d latitudinarlan, who •despises all efeed?-^ 
alt' ibfm^ ! Thd man of true liberality is jbe 

ccfhsdientionsly belibved, and scrupulously fotldw^^^ that creed and\ 
fofin of fWrship which 'ik ^0 

li'feii hi eKarity, in coiicdrd, in amity with ‘all otjiers 1s very 

relijgibns persuasion. Tlib fnari'of true h'berality js he 
plbys his conscience as the helm with which he steers^ in his , 
leligfwms vo^^age, U^^ving others to steer theirs by a similar 
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5%ip 6 tiiwi* trd^ libi^ily i^ he ^kli 
M ^^ioiis efdb^ode, hii^mglii 

€fiii^Ml^i6¥h!ibn freqttently tieetowifi^ moye kiw ^ ^ 

ao"d niore bounty o{)6n those ^ho differ from him in leLigicfiis dpifr 
hidns, ■ When they waiit it more, than upon thdse of tii«i 
eommuhton. ^J he man of true liberality is he who, wheit im 
above the rest to govern a great people, scorns to attend 
paltry distinctions of sect or party ; spurns from his pireaenoe 
those Interested advisersof a dangerous faction, who would diB* 
honour him and abuse the sacred name of majesty^ to -enrich 
themselves ; but, like a true patriot, raises to power and in’* 
fluence those in his conscience, he thinks of most ability and 
integrity, to serve king and country. To sum up tlie 
the truly liberal man is he who makes his religion the guide for 
his own personal and private conduct, and not a rule to gciide, 
to govern, or to compel others to act against their conscience 
and their religion. 

The many compulsory means lately employed (and several 
instances of them within. this very diocese, not many days 
since,) to drive the Catholic military to Protestant places of 
worship, alarmed the true friends to the king and his seiwice, 
and every well-wisher to the peace and quiet of the country. 
Such unwanantable steps could not make proselytes of the 
Catholic military ; it might, in time, make them indiflerent to 
Wtl forms of worship, and thereby jacobinize them on the 
French scale ; and, perhaps, in the hour of danger, induce thesn^ 
to forget their duty and their loyalty, in order to be revenged of 
their persecutors. 

' “ O how (liflferent are the principles of a Catholic soldier, 

' educated in the belief, and living in the full exercise of his 
re}igi*)n ; he clearly convinces his countrymen, that military 
valour is not inconsistent with religious piety ; but that on the 
tontrary, they are natural allies. That when called to protect 
ilhd defend his country, he is fearless and intrepid in the midst 
of danger; his bosom glowing with this consideration, that his 
death upon his post, promotes him to a superior post in eternity. 
The unbeliever, who sees nothing beyond the grave, more 
' naturally shrinks from the danger of his dissolution ; or if he 
Weems to assume courage, it is either the brutal insensibility 
'df his temper, or an artificiai mstsk which he puts on, to screen 
h^tn from the contempt which is sure to follow cowardice. But 
the cottr^ge and intrepidity of a true Catholic* in the discharge 
df his duty-, ^ calm heroic intre^lidity, which sees the danger 
’ in' his road; but sees immortality beyond it. He marches 
cbdragebusly Oil, eur if he falls, it is to rise again beycjnd 

the t^ave; But When the unbeliever sees the danger, he sees 
hbthing beyond it, dhd -thinks that if heihlis, that moment puts 
a fihai ahd a fatal period to all his liediempes' ef ambition^ o 
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!of i^eaouro; and he fht^ 

Dey^r id rhin agaii;i. Snrely» such an^iinpious ideals ;OSi|^le ^ 
ev^ a nahirally brave man, into >axowardlyr^^ 
1^ vam say all in one sentence ; those sentiments of intrepidity^ 
efyJideUty, of honour, v^hich high birth and fished education 
impress apon those of an elevated sphere in life, cannot be 
m^rior to tlie sentiments of fidelity, of courage, and of honour, 
wMch the Catholic religion, if sincerely believed, and piously 
practised, would inspire into the lowest^M ^1^^ ranks ; and who, 
if his duly calls him, would s^ow a courage and an intrepidity 
equal to Alexander and Caesar ; and as unsullied loyalty and 
integrity, as those statesmen and generals who regulate kiiig^ 
doias, or who defend them. Ip all your proceedings, very 
reverend and dearly beloved brethren, avoid intermixing the 
politics of the world, with the sublime and heavenly maxims 
of the Catholic religion ; they have not the smallest connection 
with each other ; the one is spiritual, the other is tempciral ; 
tlie one regards the transitory affairs of this world, the other, 
the eternal affairs of the v/orld to cqme. As the Catholic faith 
is a religion preached to all nations, and to all people, so it is 
stdiable to all climes, and idl forms of government-, monarchies 
or republics, aristocracies or democracies, despotic or popular 
gtreemmeuts, are not the concerns of the CatlwUc faitlu It 
map well suit a small sect, to rcgnla'te its creed and form xf 
worship according to the shape and form of government, if the 
imtkted boundaries where that sect arose, €A:ists, and dies azvap ; 
^noi ao the religion, which the prophet foretold should extend 
from the rising to the setting sun ; which hds ‘been propagated 
and promulgated from Peru to China, from tire* East to the 
West Indies, from pole to pole, teaching the same doctrine, 
administering the same sacraments, and offering up the adorable 
sacriffes of the Redeemer, wherever man is found, and God 
adored. It is therefore called the Catholic, or universal religion. 
It may well suit the laicy of your respective districts, to pursue 
, their temporal concerns, and their temporal politics, by sucJi 
ways as appear to them fair, peaceable and loyal; and their 
past conduct is a proof that they are incapable of pursuing 
them by any other means. If their conduct has always , been 
loyal and peaceable even in the worst of times ; if even when 
religious penalties made them total strangers to their native 
kind; if when the niliug party, with insolence in their looks, 
nnd oppression in their hand^ ground tHem down; when some 
of tlie most powerful men m the nation, declared in the senate, 
.that they hoped to see the day when no Catholic would dare to 
speak to a Protestant with his hat cm; when even the course 
of justice was perverted, and the channels of it dried up, 
according to the prejudices and party views of the judges who 
sat upon the bench, and were paid for the impartial adniinistra^ 
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it,, bj^iiaxes lesvied . upon tfee oppressed *sifffereKs 
jevenUn tbesof provoking times, if the body of the CatholiMs 
xemaiDed infiexibly attached to their religion, and to their king, 
what have you to dread from tb eir proceediii gs, when not oialy 
the judges are equitable and humane, but also a gneat part.of 
these itiipolitic religious penalties are removed, and the reft 
of them in such a state of progress to be totally remoyM*^ 
That however a junto, for their own interested or other minister 
. views, may raise mobs to try to throw obstacles against the 
total repeal of them,*jj^ all their efforts must be useless ; the 
ovast rock is alread}^ detached from the mountain's brow ; and 
whoever oppo.ses its descent and removal, must be crushed by 
his own rash endeavours. The Popery law's are upon the eve 
of being extinguished for ever ; and may no wicked hand ever 
again attempt to divide this land, by making religious distinc- 
tions a mask to divide, to disturb, to oppress it ! 

Make your dock sensible to the honour of being accounted 
a member of the Catholic communion *'■ ; that they are not 
members of a small sect, limited to that country when that sect 
itself was formed. They are members of a great church, which 
has lasted more than 1700 years, which flourished in every 
part of the habitable world. , “ In omnen terrain exivit aonus 
eonini & in fines terras verba eoruiii and that Christ has pro- 
mised, that it will flourisii until time sliall be no more. “ Usque 
nd consummationem sseculi, portae inferi non pr^evalebunt ad- 
versus earn/' 'Pliat, consequently, they should not be ashamed 
to belong to a religion, which so many kings and princes, so 
many of the most polished and learned nations of the world, 
glory in professing, 

.Remind them that two centuries of persecution have tried in 
vain to pervert them ; that the annals of the church, the history 
of mankind, does not aflbrd another example like theirs, of 

REV. M. O’SDLLIVAN. 

• HAvr, YOU any nienns of knowing whetlier the 'Roman Catholic priests 
>u general, uiculcnte any purliulity for other ftoman Catholic countries?-^ 
I think by their conversation generally, they do very considerably. The 
uUachnient they have lo Rome is of a very peculiar nature ; they regard 
jt as the place where llieir religion is trivmphrint, and they look upon tlieir 
body in Ireland, as furniing part of h ugiversal coinmimily, with the Pope 
as its head. This influences the conversations they hold with th&people. 
They speak to them of the foreign countries where tlteir religioil^s 
tallied so splendidly'^ .and this, 1 should suppose, is a species of conver- 
sation which acts insensibly on the minds ^ f the people. 

Acts insensibly oh the minds of the^ people; in what manner? — ^lii 
inspirirtg them wilh the saine Jove and reverence for Rome as tho priests 
have. 1 speak of those of Iho lower classes, of course, 

Had tlic witness been aware of the nature of Doctor Hussey’s Pastoral 
Address, he could have accounted for the conduct of Rotnao Catholic 
•priests, without having recourse to the ahslract principles of tlieir religiop,. 
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»>)set*t^verance in their religious principles. we' in 

ihe feistory of every other nation or people, that a niiich shorter 
time was sufficient, by penal restrictions of reilgioii^ to 
over fieople to the religion of the state ; but that two centu- 
ries of peisecating laws, immense sums of money given by 
parliament to gain over proselytes, and levied upon those veiy 
people whose creeds they thereby endeavour to purchase, left 
still the great body of the nation faithful to that spark, which 
St. PaUick lighted at the great altar of the Catholic church, 
and spread over this island ; and that nthe-tenlhs of the nation 
at large, and ninety-nine hundredths of this diocese, are still 
faithful and steady Catholics, notwithstanding what ihey and 
tiieir ancestors suffered for their fidelity, and for which they 
are as unrivalled in the history of the church, as insulated an 
exception to the prevaricating versalility of man, as the geo- 
graphical situation of the island itself is to the rest of the world; 

'I’he portion of the Catholics of Ireland, which God has 
committed to my spiritual care, I call upon you, very reverend 
and dearly beloved brethren, as my coadjutors aiwi assistants, 
to aid me, by w»ord and by exam ^e, to instruct and to feed 
with the word of salvation and \vitli the bread of angels. It is 
a laborious, but it is also a meritorious and an honourable em- 
ployment. It forms the strongest bulwark to the state, h}' being 
the best supplement to the lawrs, which without morals, arc 
vain. A faithful discharge of these duties wilbforrn our crown 
and our glory, when, at the last day, the supreme pastor will 
come to judge us, and to judge the world. 

Such was the pastoral letter addressed by Ddfctor Hussey to 
bis clergy, at a time when, according to his faithful description, 
rebellion and loyalty were struggling for the mastery, and when, 
as Doctor Doyle, in his Pastoral, does not forget to observe, 
foreign states were leagued with a disaffected people, and even 
with a ewrupted soldiery, against the government of England. 
The instructions given in Doctor Hussey's Pastoral Address may 
be divided into two classes; some especially intended for Uki 
particular period in which they w'ere given, and some to be acted 
upon by the priesthood upon all occasions. Thus, in the year 
1797, it appears to have be^ a military regulation that the sol- 
diers ^ould attend divine s^vice according to the forms of tlie 
churmof England ; and the regulation appears to have been, 
in some instances, enforced by commatfding officers. Doctor 
Hussey directs his clergy fiot to remonstrate with such com- 
manders, or to memorial the government, but to apply them- 
selves to the soldiersy and require of them to disobey their 
officers commands. Here was a direct opposition of the spiritual 
to the temporal power. The question is not, whether tlie mili- 
tary regulation was wise or the reverse; whether it was prudent 
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l|)k|iM*|iiT]$H»^ i»*ii(^|ieth«rlh*tiir jyiini^ 

fir^l^ingail^lj^e iafmbrHy 'of 

tHry JpO}S(^^ ^eo lM^«ealled tipion. the sokKers in lUb jyflje»iyf» 
sarvif^to dbpb^y the laivs Bnd the authoiiliee by nr^idiMliiey 
wereto bevgover^^ed. Here was an instance in wbioli^ the< tto 
p^l^VBTS directly opposed each other, and in which the gewas^off 
the cbuJTch of Rome ^lanifested itself« not by an addM8a.tB ibe 
legislature, praying that the offensive law might be repealed, bnt 
by an address to a disaffected soldiery (and on the eve ef asan* 
gidnary rebellion), ordering them to disobey the law^ 

'i'he other species of instruction communicated in the Addresi^ 
ii^of a nature whicla may be acted upon at ail times. The prm» 
eipal topics are, that the Roman Catholic clergy shall identify 
themselves more especially with the poorer classes in the €om«* 
munity ; — that they shall weaken their attachment to the state, 
hy showing how little the glory or the interests of tbeir church 
depeods upon ; and that they shall endeavour by all means to 
obtain a eontroul over the education of the Roman Catholic 
youth. These are the directions of Doctor Hussey ; aud fnom 
ev,idenne, it a|>pears that they have been faithfully compRcd 
with* A party im been formed between the priests and ibs 
piporer classes, which desiles the power of the gentry." By the 
fbrxnolaFies of the church of Rome in Ireland, and by the hsddls 
aipai .g^tUpftation^ of the pi tests, the people are tau^t to estk*^ 
m^e highly the glory and greatness of their church, and to hold 
the laws and the established government lightly in all matters 
in which theydo not coincide with the institutionsof the Roman 
Catholic religion ; and by the exertions of the clergy, consider^ 
able, progress has been macie in obtaining a eontroul over tbo 
education of Roman Catholics, both of the higher and of the 
inferior classes. The advantages which the government pro* 
ppsfid to itself in endowing the college of Maynooth, have ^ot 
boon a^jined $ and the intrigues of the Roman Catholic bisbops 
(il it be fair to adopt the expression of their disappointed firiends)^ 
hAve proved successful. 

With respect to theestaUishmentof Maynooth, there cerr 
triply appear to have been some secret practices, which the 
Rpnian Caitbolic laity thought ol^^tb great indignat^* l| 
h^ been intended that a system of education should be amnged, 
as jto be adapted to all religious persnaaions. I'o this the 
biphpps-werpHiaid to have acceded, but they soon separated froiaa 
the l?Hty, andbfipenie dir^torsof the Maypooth college^ hav» 
ing, it was ^Ewidk j^uPOhasod . tMr appointment by m address ta 
the Lord Li eut e n a n t , of which the laity highly disapproved. 
TjbefoUowii|gapcquiit is taken from " An Lss^y towardb a llyba<» 
4oiy of Ireland ; by ft* A* JSluniet,^ 
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l^ey hud men Md iHHIfltMiy 

r«^e(f»d»f30i%<Mi£i,'tt|]^tf thd^h^st 

dples iiit^v^tion. At of those tl[idetii%§, Dr* Rd!})(, ^thd 
G«liioliir(fftnmate, Dr- TVoy, the archhi^op^ef Deblin, and ibW 
fi^feinritbe wre present, made very ddnsid^bble offers ‘of pb^ 
^nmry aid, more than might have been expected from th^ 
Itnstcd meomes. Dr. Reily likewise proposed the sketch of i 
phin/^dtc- This outline, with some other material, had 
been referred to Dr. Ryan, Dr. lil‘Neven, and Mr. Lyons, thred 
gentlemen extremely well qualihedfor digestingamore detailed 
plan, atfd they were actually occupied on the subject,'^ &c. 

But while they were indulging enthusiastic expectations, 
there is strong reason to believe that the Catholic liierarchy had 
privately stated these proceedings to administration, and i^ivOfi 
It the option, either to permit the members of that religion to 
establish a popular system of education, which might not bd 
conducted entirely to the satisfaction^of the court, on to assi^ 
the prelates with its influence and resources, to establish another, 
aver winch they having entire control, could so manage, as 
make h subservient to every purpose which government might 
wish to derive from such an institution. On these latter termisr, 
aibargain appears to have been concluded, in which the ai^dr^ 
to his Excellency was to be part of the price for deurt prdtectidrt. 
Oortein it is, that after that address was presented, all coiopertr* 
uon and confidence between the prelates and the laity, v^as de- 
stroyed ; and the gentlemen who were preparifljg a poplar plan, 
were assured they might desist from their labours, ds an arrange-' 
iiieiit had been made for Catholic education, which should be 
solely conducted by the bishops, under the auspices of govefn^ 
mant, and the sanction of Parliament/’*' 

Thus, according to Mr« Emmett, was Maynooth college 
trusted to the Roman Catholic bishops, and Dr. Hiissdy became ' 
president, a man of whom Mr. Cumberland, who knew him long; 
and well, speaka thus in his Memtars : He did not exactly 

want to stir up petty insurrections in his native countiy of fre«^ 
land ; but to head a revolution that should overturn the ehurch 
established, and enthrone hitt^lf primate in the cathedra! 
Armaglh, wonki have been hlf^ighest glory^ and supreme 
licity p£xd, in truth, he was a man, by talents, nerves, ambitiimv 
mid intfhpidity, fitted Ibr the boldest enterprise/'— Such a man 
waa the drst president of thex:ollege of Maynooth, such was the 
man who traced out the plan, according to which the chtirdH ht 
Rome in Ireland haar long l^n actingi Hie Editor does ndt 
„ , - - - > ■ ' 

^ Part sn BsflSy tifwards tlic Hwt^rjr ef frelford, hy T, A« 
piece ji of Irish Jliitory, W. J. Jd*Neviii, £4^0 ppr-6f.^^* 
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lo iltiy niesnbersof ibe Roman Catbolic 
pr^esiboc^^; tlj^t iitconiains nmnyiiatiim m^nwA iis 

b 04 y ; aiKi ^ miUvk}itals wbo stUl grace tbat order, he ^etaina 
atf^iionate aad re8|>actful remembrances ; but he canfiot shat 
<Hlt from bis mind the conviction, that if the ministers «if ^ihe 
charcb of Home in Ireland, confederated together for theover^ 
tbrow of the Protestant government in church and state, they 
could not have advanced upon their end with greater steadinuess, 
ncir (consistent %vith their personal safety) more nrpidly, .Ilian 
by, acting according to Dr. Hussey's plans, and adopting the 
measures and the habits which he recommended. 

The reader has an opportunity of comparing this remark with 
the statements on which it is founded ; and the Editor will take 
leave here to recapitulate the heads of evidence already given in 
ithe digest, and indicating the progress which the Roman Catholic 
church in Ireland has been making : 

; 1. In the year 1795, The Treatise on Theology," was 
published for the use of Maynooth students, under the presi> 
dentcy Dpetor Hussey ; of this 1 ‘reatise it is unnecessary 
here to give any account* 

.. «> In the year 1797, appeared the Pastoral Address of 
Doctor Hussey, then Homan Catholic Bishop of Waterford. 

3. In the year 1800 or 1804, societies of humble persons for 
the education of the Rdtnan Catholic poor, were instituted, and 
taken under the protection of the Pope. The nature of the 
education which these societies imparted, may be inferred from 
Mr. Dupphy’s evidence. 

4. In 1814; the Jesuit college of Clongowes was established 
for the instrfletion of the gentry i — and thus the education of the 
Irish Roman Catholics of the higher and poorer classes, was to 
become subservient to the designs or wishes of the Pope. 

5. In 1816, Tracts exciting to sedition, and containing sen- 
timents of religious bigotry and superstition, were widel}' circu- 
lated, and the Rheimish Testament was published with Doctor 
Troy's approbation. 

6. In the year 1822, friar Hayes was permitted to preach 
and publish his incentives to blood;" and when the nature 
and extent of the ribbon conspiracy had been fully disclosed to 
government, Doctor Doyle p^d^hed a Pastoral Address, ad- 
vising the discovered conspiramUrio desist from tb< |fj:;^|||be mpts^ 
but not commanding them to desist, not threatenin p ll||fc with 
an anathema if they persevered, and concluding wftn wish- 
ing them, whatever their detenmnation may be, “ peace and 
** benediction and in 1824, the same Doctor Doyle informed 
Mr. Robertson, in a published letter, that the government ought 
not to depend on the Roman Catholic prelates or clergy, because 
if a rebellion ‘‘ were raging from Carrickfergus to Cai)€ Clear, 

no prelate would fulminate an excommunication." 
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Tiiua htt» tb^ chaiicli of Rome been proce^din^ for 6pnce 
of tJiirty yenrs^ silently and unodtentatiaimly >V0rking its way, 
implanting principles in the minds of the Irish people, which 
are growing “ occaito velut arbor sfeW)," and* are guarded 
against the liberal culture which might alter their nature^ and 
against the too rapid developement, which might cause them to 
fade .away suddenly like the grass ; and while tins gxmrded and 
secret progress is made by the unobtrusive energies of the 
churchy the attention of the government is forcibly drawn away 
frorp die real source of danger the clamours idly raised, and 
the colours idly spread, of men, who, while they serve their 
own private ends by violence and noise, effect for mightier and 
wiser spirits a secure calm, in whiph they can forward With all 
their energies, the cause to which they are devoted. 

“ 1 said before, that foolish as such empyricism may be, it 
“ was not without its use. There may be persons at work fte- 
cretly in this country, who would not admit into their cdun- 
cils men without sense or modesty ; but who might, never- 
/ theless, adopt their exertions as ^ kind of screen, fjuit as a 
skilful juggler employs grimace and noise to divert atUtntioii 
from his real occupation, and from his preparations for the 
^ mastJcr feat.'^ — Roc/: dc/ccfcd, p. 407. 
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SECTION III. 

CHAPTER I. 

Civil disabilities affecting Roman Catholics.-^ 
whether to be condemned as preventing the 
investment of Capital in Ireland. 

D. O’CONNEU, ESQ. 

Comm. WILL you be good enough to inform the Committee, 

Mar. 4, inai. fpGJhi^hat law offices Catholics are excluded in Ireland? 

p. 108 . 

The Catholics are excluded from all the superior 
offices of the law ; from the office of chancellor, from the 
office of (he master of the rolls, the judges df the court 
of Exchequer, Common Pleas, King^s Bench, Admiralty 
courts. Ecclesiastical courts ; of course, frond all those 
stations: they are also excluded from the office of 
attorney or solicitor general ; or serjeant, counsel to the 
revenue boards, which in Ireland are places of very great 
emolument, and also from the office of King^s counsel, 
the salary of which, I believe, is about thirty-six shil- 
tings a year, the advantages of which are very great 
eV^n in this country, but are infinitely greater in Ire- 
land, where we practise in all the courts, and where 
precedence is infinitely more valuable to each mdividual i 
C^llifolics cannot be maste ^n chancery. 

Can a Catholic be proctiUm the eoclesiasticl^ouit? 

In practice they are not allowed to be so i^Plo not 
recollect whether tile law precludes ths^, but in prac- 
tice they nre not; believe the law ei^eludes them. 
Catholics am net allowed to be advocates* although in 
point of law they maybe such ; Mr. Lynch, a gentleman 
of the bar, a Catholic, applied for a mandamm^ he being 
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qualified in every^other respect, in such a way, that if 
he were a Protestant the right would have been admitted 
at once: he was a^octor of l|kw,|and he applied for 
a mandamm to compel Dr. Duigenan to admit him to 
practise as an advocate ; but it was held by the court of 
King’s Bench, that it was discretionary with the judge 
of the Ecclesiastical court to admit an advocate, and no 
Cafliblic has been admitted* as an advocate ; the prac- 
tice of the Ecclesiastical court is, that if there be one 
advocate in a cause, other counsel may assist him, as 
they call it, who are not advocates ; but the consequence 
of that is, that the conducting of ecclesiastical causes is 
taken away entirely from the Catholic barristers; and 
every gentleman who knows the profession, knows that 
no young man rises into considerable business with us» 
that did not begin by being a conducting counadi in 
particular ^uses, doing the business out of court, pie- 
fmring tb^leadings, advising each atage of the proceed- Comm, 
ing, having the agent or proctor Gomumnic&tiag with 
him confideatially in the cause. 

Catholics cannot be sheriffs or sub-sheriffs ? 

Catholics cannot be sheriffs; it was' tlje received 
opinion that they could not be sub-sheriffs ; my opinion 
is otherwise, and accordingly for the last two years there 
have been Catholic sub-sheriffs ; they have acted upw 
my opinion. There is an act of Parliament distinctly^ 
making void certain acts of sub-sheriffs; but from the 
entire construction of that act I .think they are- not 
disqualified, and I published an opinion upon it, stmwr 
ing my view of their capai^ to be subn^heriffs ; aiid Ibr 
the yew they b^pbeen so sometimes.^ 

Ar^pitholics excluded from all corporation offioes? 
all corpotratiQu qffices regulated by>,the .aQt. af 
aettlemieiit,. the new rules and regnlatkms to ^statute ^ 
of the i6th and jidtUipf Charles 
of my recollection :; the act of setdernept 
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iqol> iwEiteaiauti aiui pmjr oomnoil to maka Ttdes^ ttud 
regulations by a procltinatioai^ whicb^lK)idiittbaw the 
fofOe oi law»' in the arrangement of oorpOmtions iii 
future^ to avoid danger from the republican settlers ivlio 
had got possession of the corpomtions ; 1 mean the 
Cromwellian settlers ; and by tUke rules and 'tegula- 
tioaa no coiporate office can be held without taking t£e 
oath of supremacy^ which Catholics do not take. la the 
statute of 1793* there was an exception; that statute 
dees act extend to any thing contrary to the new rules 
and regulations* I believe the framers of that act were 
not apprised of the extent of exclusion that was created 
by that exception. The new rules and regulations apply 
to all the principal corporations in Ireland, to every one 
worth speaking of ; and the result of tliem is, that the 
Catholics cannot be mayors, sheniFs, aldermen, common 
councilmen, sub^sherift’s in corporations, towa-cl^ksy 
master or warden of any guild, or fill anylC^tStion in 
a corporation, save that of simple freemen, which is not 
a station, but is the possession of the franchise. 

Can Catholics hold the office of governor of a 
county ? — No. 

Or that of custos rotulorum? — No. 

Then after the description you have given of the 
offices from which they are excluded, the following ai e 
the whole of the remainder that are excepted in tlie act , 
of 17^, namely, the office of lord lieutenant, lord chan- 
cello^Jord high treasurer, secretary of state, chief secre- 
tary to the lord lieutenant, keeper of the privy seal, vice 
treasurer, privy councillor, or pashi^pf th|j||^xche> 
<iuer, auditor general and postmaster gpnerfil ? 

bat in ticwt diet there ei<e' ateet *iihportant sittia- 
tionsoauttedvanewMeion diat iethe'cahse, perhapH/ of! 
all we: ponsidiei* gxievows : we ate excluded' fixnn berth 
Htuuws of' PailuiaieiU. 
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Hhey are ndteKoladed from atiy htlnorary distmetiifttiv 
such as lonig^tB Sf Saint Patrick ? 

No 4 not from titles of honour, they are not excluded; 
the first titles in the nation are die right of, and are en^ 
joyed hy Catholics. 

And they are excluded from no rank in the army? 

There is a clause in the annual mutiny act, that dis- 
penses with the putting of tlus oath of supremacy ; that 
has been called amongst us, Mr. Croker’s clause, a clause 
which allowed the superior officers to admit an officer 
to take rank in the British army, without taking the 
oath of supremacy, and took away the penalty illicit 
the superior would otherwise have incurred, if he had 
omitted it; the practical effect of that I take to be, 
that at this moment the army is.as open practically to 
the Catholic as to the Protestant, throughout all hs 
ranks. 

Does tbit extend to the navy ? 

My opinion is, that it does. 

Can Catholics be commanders in chief? 

I speak now from a recollection of clause, but the 

clause seemed to me to be universal. ' 

MR. JAMES CROPPER. 

Do you consider that Ireland affords natural advantages Comm. 
that would render it a proper situation for the establish- 
ment of manufactures, with improved machinery? — p 

Ireland has very peculiar advantages in the water power, 
and at present, there is the advantage of very low wr^^s; 
that, I should hope, if manufactures are introduced, 
would J|B partly done aw|y; but the water power is 
a very gmat advantage. 

Doyou consider that th^re is any ^isioclinatioik aithe 
present moment to impest English oiifdial in lrishuid,iii 
the erection of mills and machinery, and undj^Ttnltiiig 
manufacturing industry upon a large and impnoarad 
scale ? — ^There is no doubt that there is great indispo- 
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J^i^pujid aot^.^0^ inYe^.Epgtis^ 

cai^ iut jti:ii^ capital^ for Irish capital is^ ^Quaitxg QT^r 
to j!^ aod it must be from soipe supppririon, 

aud I am afraid there may be some reality in thfit, 
property in that shape is not secure in Ireland under, 
present circumstances. 

Haying stated that you consider that capital might be 
advantageously invested in Ireland, if the political and 
moral circumstances of the country were similar to those 
of England ; in what respect do you consider those cir- 
cumstances to differ, so as to prevent the introduction 
of English capital there?— The situation of the country 
is altogether different; ^ there is not the habit of industry, 
tlmre cannot be, and it would take a considerable time 
to bring them round to^those habits ; but the great thing 
is, the irritating feelings that are occasioned by tlie 
** Cfithplic question,^^ the disabilities of the Catholics. 

, Po you not consider tliat so long as the statute law 
of tlie country treatsTpur-fifths pf the population of the 
country as persons who are dangerous to the state, and 
ought not to be trussed, that there will exist a distrust on 
the part of English capitalists, which will prevent them 
from investing capital in that country ?— I have no doubt 
whatever of it. 1 know pne particular instance of some 
persons that intended; to have laid out money, with the 
view to the future establishing of manufactures in Ire- 
land, who, hearing the Bill, was likely to be thrown out 
in the House of Lords, changed their intention. 

W ere those gentlemen large capitalists ? — Y es ; rather. 

U. J. W. HO|.TON. ESQ. 

YotJ have stated that the superabundance of population 
iavlrelaiid is merely relative ; do not you think that the 
applying four miiHons, which it would cost to export two 
hundi^ thousand persons, as capital in Ireland, would 
give them sufficient employment, so as to make them 
not sup^bundant population in Ireland?— I emtainJy 
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atn*6f'bf>iAi8A that gt^atei* idvantag^i^ would, 4s I 
ait^ady 'stkife’d, take place fr^om the introduction of capi^ 
tat, ktter a certain proportion of the population had been 
aw4y. t do not at all mean to say, that I con- 
tethfilkte for a moment, that all the redundant* population, 
in the sense in which 1 employ that term, can be removed, 
but 1 think the removal of a part would give a greater 
effect to the introduction of^capital. The question iS, 
how are you to employ this capital ^ I must presume, 
that capital would naturally floiv into Ireland, if there 
was a chance of that capital producing a beneficial 
return, and therefore^ till I am informed in what manner 
it is proposed to employ four millions in the intro- 
duction of capital to put this population in employment, 
I can hardly be expected to give an answer to the 
question. 

When you say, that the abstraction of a certain por- 
tion of this abundant population;^ ^ould be a good 
preparation for the employment 'of capital ip Ireland, 
do you mean, that it would produce an increase of tran- 
quillity, which would tend to encourage p^sons to send 
Aeir capital into Ireland ? — ^Entirely ; I jnean, that 
those districts, which ndw, I presume, to be in a state 
of disquiet from the superabundance of their population, 
would be partially tranquillized, and1;hen theintrodoctibn 
of capital might absorb the whole redundant population, 
and the natural result of an employed popuKition Would 
ensue. It is necessary, in calculating the expanse whith 
had been alluded to, as compared with th^ wages of 
labour in Ireland, to take into consideration the ad\an- 
tages which are to arise to the country in a national point 
of vievt^, from the removal of those^ emigrants. We 
hove colotties requiring ^population, which feel every 
htwiT that it the want of population that prevents their 
resouces from coming into play, and which are neady to 
receive this particular class of population, wbieh it is 
contemplated to s4ndthein; and I should imagine, that 

Y 
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so far from the expense of that four millions being lost 
to the country, if traced accurately for a series of years, 
this capital would be found to have reproduced itself 
in the colonies, in the most beneficial manner; it wodld 
unquestionably be a present outlay of capital, but ulti* 
mately there would be no loss incurred. 

MB, JOHN ASTLE. 

Can you give the Committee any information with 
respect to English capital going over to Ireland? 

r think that one great cause of its not coming over is 
this state of union of traders, for instance, there is Mr. 
Wright, the hatter, was obliged to remove one part of 
his manufactory Out of Ireland, in consequence of the 
combination ; but there have certainly been more English 
capitalists come latterly than there have been formerly . 
there have been considerable investments made in the 
north, in the cottony factories. 

You conceive that any measures, the effect of which 
would be to tranquillize Ireland, would also have the 
effect of inducing English capitalists to fix there? 

I think ^that any melfeure that would put down all 
societies, whether political or trading, would be a very 
material benefit in Ireland . 

J. ABBOTT, ESQ. 

Has there been any reform in the mode of appointing 
sheriffs? 

There has been a very great reform, as to the appoint- 
ment of high sheriffs. 

Have those abuses to which you have referred taken 
place to the same^extent since that reformation t 

I believe, to the same extent, or nearly so. The 
under-sheriff is a person who makes the office, as far as 
possible, an inheritance. He has it, in most instances, 
for his own life. He frequently commences office with 
small property, and acquires a considerable one. 
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Have you found many’of your clients, in consequence 
of this, object to advancing money on mortgage 1 

No doubt of it. I have also been concerned for 
a number of persons in the neighbourhood of Birming- 
ham and Wolverhampton, and the manufacturing towns ^ 
who have had very considerable dealings with persons 
in the country towns of Ireland ; and who have been so 
far deterred from continuing gto trade in the country, as 
to close their books. Some of the most respectable of 
such persons saying, it was not worth their while to do 
business in the country, with the exception of the city 
of Dublin and the town of Belfast, where trade is better 
understood. 

This cessation has been the effect .of the difficulties 
you have experienced ? 

I have no doubt they have materially contributed to 
that result. 

What was the nature of the difficulties you have had 
to struggle with ? 

The difficulties arising from the very imperfect manner 
in which the duty of sheriff is performed. 

What sort of impediment did you -mdteC with in the 
office of the sheriff, to the execution of your process? 

In Ireland, notwithstanding there are very strong 
enactments against the continuance in office from year 
to year of the under-sheriff, it is very generally the case, 
that it is held by the same person for a number of suc- 
cessive years, and frequently for life ; and the under- 
sheriff goes into it with very little idea, I may say, of 
doing any duty, save what may be productive to him- 
self. 

Whal inconvenience has that occasioned to you, in 
proceeding to execute any process ? 

So much so, that we are in the habit of saying, that 
the obtainment of final process is the beginning of 
trouble. There are two sorts of final process, one affecting 
the person, the other the goods of the party defendant 

Y 2 
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Generally speaking, with respect to process against the 
person, I may say, we have first to catch the sheriff; 
because it is frequently his desire not to receive process. 
In speaking of the sheriff, I mean the under-sheriff ; the 
high and under-sheriffs are one and the same in law ; 
but there are few instances, though there have been 
some, of a high-sheriff doing his own duty ; it is gene- 
rally executed by a person who has been of the profes- 
sion of an attorney, though there are a few instances to 
the contrary. It is true they do not practise while in 
office in their own names, but they almost uniformly 
practise in the names of others. 

When you have found the under-sheriff, what is your 
difficulty ; is thene not an ostensible office where he is 
to be found? 

Never ; that is the great difficulty. There is not a 
sheriff in Ireland, with the exception perhaps of a few 
in the principal cities or towns, who has any office ; and 
except in the city or county of Dublin, I believe the 
sheriffs are without any ostensible office ; and that is 
the primary difficulty. 

In what^lace do they transact their business ? 

Their own house ; which is generally approachable 
in the same manner as that of any private gentleman in 
the country. He generally lives in the country, and has 
his gatehouse or his lodge, and is to be approached by 
the same avenues as the residence of any other gentle- 
man in the community ; and, excepting himself, and 
his domestic servants, we do not expect to meet with 
any body to wffiom process of any sort can properly be 
delivered. 

When you see ^im what follows ? 

He will perhaps look at th^ writ, and say, Well " 
or It is very well,” or ** I shall take care of it.” If 
you press him to the execution of it, if it be against the 
persoru you find that he has no bailiff, he never keeps 
one. 
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Is that his answer ? 

It is sometimes his answer, and is, I believe, always 
the fact. 

How do you transact your business with him ? 

The person by whom the writ is delivered is perhaps 
prepared to demand, either that the sheriff will grant 
a special warrant, if it be against the person, which in 
some instances they will give> upon payment of certain 
extra fees, and an indemnity or security, such as they 
shall please to require, against the consequences of any 
mistake or error in the mode of executing the process ; 
which is very fair, because they are subject to the cOn-^ 
sequences of any misuse which might be made of it. 

Whose name does he put into that warrant ? 

Any person that is desired, on. the payment of the 
usual fee. 

You spoke of extra fees ; do those extra fees bear any 
proportion to the sum for which execution is taken out? 

No not any. 

What governs the amount of those extra fees ? 

Merely, I apprehend, either the pleasure of the 
sheriff, or more commonly the usage Or custom which 
prevails on granting special warrants. 

Is thexe any usual amount for that fee ? 

I apprehend there is ; this fee in the county of Dublin 
is fifteen shillings and two-pence. 

The party being in possession of the writ so granted, 
what does he do ? 

In nine cases out of ten, I may say that the writ is not 
executed, the sheriff frequently giving the party notice, 
so that it becomes perfectly nugatory. 

Is thei*e any fee for giving notice ? 

I apprehend not any fee^ so called ; but the course is 
this, the sheriff expects, of the two the defendant will 
be a better customer to him than the plaintiff; the de- 
fendant is in his bailiwick, the plaintiff is not. It is 
therefore, I apprehend, the usual practice to get the 
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fees from the defendant^ to which the sheriff wotild he 
entitled upon executing the writ for the plaintiff; he 
therefore does not get any fee specifically for not exe- 
cuting the writ, but he gets the fee to which he would 
be entitled had he executed it. And therefore I have 
known an equivoque creep into evidence given on that 
subject, that is, that the sheriff did not get any thing 
for obstructing the course of justice ; but he gets the 
same as if he did the duty. 

Have you ever known resistance made to the ofBcers, 
to keep them from taking possession "of the land ? 

I make no doubt there are cases of that sort. 

Are there any within your own experience ? 

I have no doubt of it ; but I really do believe, with 
respect to executions against goods, that resistance is 
not frequent. In respect of possessory writs, I have 
no doubt it is. 

What sort of resistance? 

Armed resistance by the tenants, or the immediate 
retainers of the defendant. 

Can you mention any counties in which this has 
occurred \ 

In the disturbed counties, such as Tipperary or 
Limerick. 

Do those practices obtain now, or have they been 
diminished of late years ? 

I rather think they have been diminished. 

Within what period ? 

Such acts of resistance generally keep pace with the 
political state of the country ; when disturbed by poli- 
tical affairs they frequently occur. 

Is it usual, or considered to be proper, for 1 sheriff 
to appear at any public meeting in his county, such as 
taoes and fairs, and where iie is likely to meet with a 
great number of persons ? 

I apprehend they do ; though I have known instances 
where the sheriff purposely absented himself from places 

12 
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of that sort, lest lie should implicate himself by com- 
ing into collision with persons against whom he held 
writs. 

Would it be always safe for him to go to such a 
place ? 

I apprehend it would not be safe if he was known to 
do his duty ; but it is so perfectly understood that he 
will not do his duty, that he experiences as little trouble 
there as other people. 

Might he not be liable to an action for an escape? 

He might in some cases. 1 should think that any 
sheriff who went to a place of that description, and 
attempted to execute process against a person there, 
would be in personal danger. 

Do you think any advantage would result, or any 
facility be given to enforcing process, if sub-sheriffs 
were forced to be annually appointed ? 

Most unquestionably; and I will state the reason; 
the sub-sheriff, as the law stands, is^perfectly aware that 
if there is a writ which he does not execute fluring the 
present year of office, he has the same benefit if it shall 
be executed in a subsequent year ; qnd* that, in fact, 
he may get it over and oyer again, exactly tfs it is said 
of petty magistrates, I have heard of in Ireland, (and 
elsewhere perhaps), that by a summary species of ope- 
ration, which may be termed a nonsuit, they have the 
same cause tried ad if^nitum, to produce the petty fees 
arising from summonses ; the sheriff frequently looking 
upon the defendant as a permanent customer, living 
within his jurisdiction. I have been informed, and 
have no reason to doubt the fact, that instances have 
occurr^ of a regular annuity being paid by a gentle- 
man in Ireland to the sheriff, who had compounded on 
a large scale, for his fees^ the defendant considering it 
his interest or convenience to pay a large annuity. In 
one instance, I have heard, that 1,500 4 ,a year, was 
paid by one individual. 
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ifli tlieeTe anjr ad^aoitage aiistng fnaxi the experience 
W hidii a person in the office of sheriff might have in 
carrying on business ? 

Unquestionably, if the office be one of great extent, 
such as Middlesex, or perhaps some other counties in 
England, it would be a desirable thing, that a man well 
acquainted with his duty should remain in office ; and 
I believe there would be no objection to it, were it not 
attended with the evils which I have stated ; but I am 
quite sure that the business of no sheriff’s office in Ire- 
land is of such magnitude^ as to prevent its due 
execution by a succession of new under-sheriffs ; for by 
the law, as it now stands, county sheriffs may resume 
office on the fourth year, to which I apprehend there is 
no objection ; because in passing through the office for 
the one year, a sherift finds it his interest to execute 
process which would otherwise go to another person on 
tile following year. I have known an instance of a she- 
riff of Dublin, being particularly anxious to get process 
into his office at the close of his year, lest he might not 
have the advantage of executing it. 

Have you considered whether any more effectual 
system of checks upon the abuses which have been 
described, can be devised than that of penalties ? 

Penalties certainly have never effected any thing. 
With respect to the sheriff, I have heard it said, that in 
some counties, the first act the sheriff himself has done, 
was to get a friend by qui tarn action brought against 
him, for the purpose of pleading it in bar of any other, 
1 do not know whether that is frequently resorted to. 
Of tile very first importance I conceive it would be, 
that every sheriff in Ireland should be bound to have an 
office, either in his assize town, or some part of his 
bailiwick ; or that a returning Officer should be in Dublin^ 
or some certain place. In short, it would be almost 
immaterial where. Suitors would be satisfied if they 
had any one certain place to go to, where it would be 
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eomp^ent to them to deliver aitd^ 

delivery there would be such a oiie ^s the <»|urt #6lild 
notice. 

. An agent in Dublin ? 

. Either there, or at the assize town ; but that he should 
have an office, and that it should not be necessary to 
employ a special messenger to follow the sheriff where- 
ever he may happen to be, for the purpose of delivering 
such writs. At present it is necessary in most instances 
to send a man with the writ in his pocket first to seek 
the sheriff*, and notwithstanding what has been observed 
with respect to public places, I have known instances 
where the person so employed has gone to a public place, 
as affording him, he conceived, a better chance than the 
private bouse of the sheriff, in order to watch the sheriff, 
exactly as if he was going to* arrest him. The next 
remedy I should submit is, that the sheriff should ‘be 
bound to return the writ within a certain number 6f 
days after the return in it expires, and that be should 
file it in the proper office in Dublin, as I hrfve no doubt 
by law he is bound to do, but which he seldom or noVer 
does, until a conditional fine, as it is called, is entered 
against him ; under the apprehension of Svhich condi- 
tional fine being made absolute, he sometimes will 
return the writ ; but even then there frequently exists 
a contract between the defendant and the sheriff, to 
protect him against the costs, expenses and consequences 
of such fine. Until lately, the course frequently was, 
that seeing that the sub or under-sheriff generally con- 
tinued in office from year to year, or for life, the pat^y 
issued a writ pro forma to him, not in the slightest 
degree hoping to have it executed, but a return upoDt it 
of no goods, or non est inventus. With a view then to direct 
a renewal of it to the coroner, who being a person not 
immediately resorted to for the levying of monies in this 
way, the plaintiff might be successful with him> because 
it was not his primary duty to do it. And sometimes 
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by offering a sum of money to the colMer, he was pre- 
vailed upon to do that which the sheriff would not* But 
by an Act of Parliament which was lately passed, in 
the third year of the present King, after reciting the 
poverty of coroners, and insecurity in putting them in 
a condition to receive money, it is enacted, and no 
doubt very properly. That no person shall serve the office 
of coroner in Ireland, from thenceforth, unless he shall 
be possessed of fee simple, or estate of inheritance, to the 
amount of 200/. a year, or freehold property to the 
amount of 400/. If the Act had ended there, it would 
be perfectly unobjectionable ; but having provided a 
remedy, it then goes on to treat the coroner as if he still 
continued a pauper ; for it is by a subsequent clause 
enacted. That you shall direct no writ to him, unless the 
party defendant be of kindred with the sheriff; thereby 
cutting off one of the best chances the plaintiff had of 
getting his process executed. The Act recites poverty 
and ineligibility, and provides a remedy, yet still treats 
the coroner as if he were to continue a pauper. 

Ydu recommend an alteration of that Act ? 

Yes ; there is not a possible advantage to be derived 
from stripping him of the power of executing process. 
There is a great advantage in making him a man of pro- 
perty. The Act having done so, I think the party should 
have the power of directing writs to him, by repealing 
that clause. 

At the desire of the Committee, the Witness handed in a 
paper, frpm which the following are extracts : 

Mar. 18,1835. To remedy in some degree those evils, I should 
most respectfully suggest, in addition to what I have 
.stated in my former examination, that in case any 
sheriff shall receive fees from the defendant on foot of 
any writ, save upon whatever sum may be levied and 
paid over to the plaintiff, he shall be liable to the plaintiff 
for the sum marked at the foot of the writ, or at least 
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fi>r a sum ia to the fees so received# to be 

recovered by aetipii or attachment/' 

“ This remedy if ever eligible, cannot of course apply 
to executions against the person, when the sheriff 
becomes entitled to his fees on the sum marked at 
foot of execution on lodging the defendant in prison/' 

** The cases, however, of execution against goods, 
being far more numerous ^han those against the person, 
(and desirably so,) the measure would, as 1 conodve, 
be highly beneficial. 

'' It is submitted, that at the time the under-sheriff is 
sworn, he shall state the place where he proposes to 
keep his office ; that such office shall be kepi cipm 
during the forenoon of each day, as the office of the 
sheriffs of the city of Dublin ; that it be imperative upon 
him to keep proper and sufficient officers to execute all 
writs directed to him, whether against the person or 
property of the defendants ; that it shall be conapetent 
to the attorney to said writs to forward same by post, 
free of expense, to the sheriff, and, as in England, upon 
the expiration of the return of said writs, to enter a con-» 
ditional rule, as of course, withoyut affidavit, for the 
sheriff to return any writ so forwarded*; which rule 
being served upon the sheriff, affords ample protection 
to him against any surprise or undue liability. 

Mesne Process, 

In England mesne process; like all other process, 
is so well executed, that the necessity of personal service 
is, I understand, seldom felt as any obstacle; the 
practice, too, of holding the party to special bail, is 
almost uniform. In Ireland the reverse is the case, it 
being impossible (with the feV exceptions mentioned) 
to get process to enforce special bail executed. The 
general mode of proceeding is to enforce common bail, 
or appearance ; so that where an English suitor instructs 
his attorney in Ireland to proceed, he usually acfcom- 
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panies his instructions by an affidavitJ^ jhojfcfl. debtor 
to special bail. These affidavits afj^ iisuf^y thrown 
aside as waste paper, any attempt tp^,use them being 
otily attended with expense and loss of time. Seeing, 
therefore, that a suitor has none of the advantages to be 
gained in England by this mode of proceeding, the 
necessity of affording every reasonable facility to the 
service of process to enforce common bail, is the more 
obvious. It is a subject particularly deserving of at- 
tention at the present time, when so strong a disposition 
is manifested to employ English capital in Ireland. 
Hitherto it has come within my own knowledge, that 
persons in trade, and others in England, have been de- 
terred from doing business or embarking their property 
in the country, by reason of the- known difficulties at- 
tending upon the execution of law process in civil suit. 
The sad experience of persons in trade in Ireland has 
proved that such apprehensions were but too well 
founded. The older and more opulent class of persons 
in trade in Dublin frequently decline doing any business 
with persons in the country, except for cash : younger 
and less experienced traders, anxious to do business, as 
the only means by which they hope to establish them- 
selves, are frequently induced to embark in a credit 
trade, in most instances to their ruin. They frequently, 
from this cause alone, become bankrupt, having little 
more to return to their creditors but a schedule of bad 
and doubtful debts, a small part only of which is ever 
collected. In vfirious cases of bankruptcy in which 
I have been concerned, this has been the case. 

** For several years after the introduction of this pro- 
cess, it was the practice to direct it to any sheriff in the 
kingdom. The body df the writ being a mere legal 
fiction, and the notice at the foot*' containing an explana- 
tion of the real intent and meaning of the service of the 
process, it was all»b ctistomary for the plaintiffs attorney, 
when practicable, to get the process served through the 
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m^ium 6f friend, wKo, to oblige liim, 

wcmid pefil^s eTiii)loy a process-server in his bwp: 
county to serve the defendant, and would make such 
affidavit to verify as was believed was required by the 
act of parliament above mentioned. 

** By the ingenuity of counsel it was, however, sub- 
sequently discovered to be necessary that the process 
should be served in the cotfnty, to the sheriff of which it 
was directed 5 and also, that the attorney who should 
verify the process-server's affidavit, should swear, not 
merely to his belief in the fact of service, but should 
state, that he (the attorney) was employed on behalf pf 
the plaintiff to have the process served. 

** It is submitted, that there can be no reasonable 
objection to make personal service on the defendant in 
any place good service ; and that the affidavit of the 
plaintiff or attorney to verify the affidavit of the process- 
server may be altogether dispensed,with, or, if continued,, 
that it may be made by an attorney, whether employed 
by the plaintiffs or not. By the points of objection, 
before stated, with respect to the place , in which the 
defendant may be personally served, no possible advan- 
tage consistent with justice, can be had by the de- 
fendant ; they are merely obstacles unexpectedly dis- 
covered and opposed to the plaintiff, from which it was 
manifestly not contemplated by the legislature that the 
defendant was to derive any advantage.” 

T. F. LKWIS, ESQ. 

What observations did you make upon the manufac- 
tures in the different parts of the country ? 

Such observations as I had an opportunity of making, 
in the year 1823, were t© the highest degree satisfecr 
tory ; an entire change has taken place ; it would hardly 
be too strong to say, an entire revolution has taken 
place in Ireland on the subject of manufactures. The 
change which has been made in Ireland, by the removal 
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of #]iat Were called protectiog du^is> and Bometitnea 
caHed union duties^ has produced efTects infinitely more 
ben^cial than the most sanguine persons anticipated. 
At this time^ any person in Ireland who can find a loom, 
and can weave, may be employed ; and I have reason 
to know, that the demand in the cotton weaving is such, 
that the persons eaiploying them are willing to pay 
wages in advance. 

To what parts of the country, and what particular 
manufacture does your observation extend ? 

Cotton, most particularly ; the great change has been 
made in cotton. 

In what parts of the country ? 

It has applied itself to those in most easy communi- 
cati<^ with the manufacturing parts of England, and in 
that part of the country where manufacturing was best 
understood; that is to the north, and to the east; 
I dhtould say, commencing at Drogheda, it follows the 
north-eastern coast to Derry, not spreading as yet much 
into Donegal. The capitalists of England set to work 
very cautiously.; they have not set about forming large 
establishments; they keep their capital as closely as 
they can within their reach ; the mode that they have 
resorted to has been such as will enable them to derive 
assistance from Ireland, in the least hazardous sort of 
way. It has been very gratifying to see the pmdence 
and the dexterity with which they have approached their 
object. Ireland has hands that are able to weave, the 
linen manufacture having raised up a population ac- 
quainted with the practice of weaving. The manufac- 
turers in England have begun to send over cotton spun 
in England, to get it woven in Ireland, and it is imme- 
diately brought back into England to be finished. They 
risk very little ; with this there is nothing of large esta- 
blishments, no spot where a great deal is accumulated 
together ; there is nothing that can be destroyed by any 
sudden cawial act of violence, and they part with it for 
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a very little time pif is soon returned ^ter it lias gone 
from them : and’ in this way it is not that in Ireland 
there is raised that which was once attempted, a sepa-^ 
rate and a rival system of manufacture, but it is gra- 
dually becoming incorporated in the British system of 
manufacture ; it will form a component part of it, which 
is, in my view, infinitely more to beNiesired. There are; 
indeed, separate establishments, which have at the same 
time increased ; the spinning establishments in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belfast have b^en enlarged ; and I was 
shown with great triumph, one which had been recently 
erected, which was five feet longer than any one in 
Manchester, a prodigious fabric for the spinning of 
cotton. 

It is generally understood that the linen mani||^&e- 
ture is spreading westward. The communication with 
England, and the ports in the west of Scotland, is more 
difficult than it would be if distance was the only thing 
to be considered. The prevalence of western winds 
makes it very difficult to double the north of Ireland; 
and the cotton manufacture has establisjied itself most 
where the communication with this couiitry is the 
easiest ; the linen manufacture, not depending so much 
on British communication, has rather travelled westward. 
There is a cotton manufacture established, at Bandon^^ 
in the county of Cork ; and I have been told by persons 
who have observed upon it, that it is extremely thriving 
and prosperous ; that its effect has been most beneficial 
upon the manners and habits of the persons living in 
the neighbourhood ; and that it is remarkable, during 
all the disturbances which have agitated the county of 
Cork and its neighbourhood, that that district has never 
been disturbed in such a* way as to interfere with the 
operations of the manufacturers. 

Do you mean that that was in conjunction with the 
British manufacturer, or a separate establishment ? 

That was a separate establishment, that grew up in 
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Ireland during the time there was td estahfish 

a separate system of Irish manufacture, not at alt qf 
the class that I have described, as being in connexidti 
with the British system of manufacture. 

Are you aware of any natural or artificial obstacle to 
the extension of both the cotton and linen manufacto- 
ries in the south of Ireland ? 

I think that if the manufacturers are left, as I trust 
they will be, to pursue their interests in their own way, 
the cotton manufacture will establish itself in the north- 
eastern parts of Ireland, before it establishes itself in 
the west or south. My reason for thinking so is, not 
because I apprehend any fatal obstacle or permanent 
inaptitude in the south-western part of Ireland to be- 
come a manufacturing country, but because I think 
those things are decided by preference, and that that 
preference rests on interests’; and I think that the habits 
of the population of the north-eastern part of Ireland 
are already formed ; they are already a people accus- 
tomed to manufactures, and that of itself would be an 
important circumstance, in deciding the course that 
manufactures will naturally take. I think, also, the 
facility of intercourse by steam vessels in the narrow 
seas, will have a very material influence in favour with 
the north of Ireland. I have no doubt myself that the 
demand now is such, and the cheapness of labour in 
Ireland is such, that the applications for assistance from 
the manufacturers in Great Britain, will not be fully 
satisfied in the north-east, and I have no doubt that it 
will extend to the south ; but there they have much to 
create that they have not in the north-east, and they 
will have much more difficulty in creating it.* 


* The southern ports of Ireland (and more particularly Cork) 
being those whence the exports of provisions are principally 
made, may also have had considerable influence in deteriniiiing 
the nature of the trade. 
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Tq what dp ypu attribute the extreme caution which 
you state prevails at present, as to the manner in which 
the manufacturers and merchants of Great Britaim ern- 
ploy their capital in Ireland ? 

To the whole subject being entirely new and to the 
vague apprehension not having been yet 'dissipated, it 
has not been the object of any person to discover on 
what it is founded ; but if persons find that in Cork 
and in Keny the wages of Jabour are materially lower 
than in any other part of Ireland, those persons will 
soon wish to take advantage of that circumstance, and 
will set about finding out the obstacles that prevail. If 
there is a prospect of being burned down, they will soon 
ascertain that; but they will take pains to ascertain 
whether there is any such danger ; at present there has 
not been an opportunity of ascertaining that ; commu- 
nication with England under the ten per cent, duty, was 
never thought of; the idea of carrying cotton goods 
into Manchester to be sold, was a thing we could not 
have mentioned in 1821 , without being scouted and 
laughed at. The manufacturers of Belfast, who came 
to London to petition us not to destroy *thein, thought 
it a mockery when they were told they might find a 
market here ; they could not believe it ; but neverthe- 
less they sold a part of their stock at Manchester, on 
their way home. My persuasion is, with respect to the 
establishment of manufactures in the south of Ireland, 
(though, as I have already said, 1 do not think them 
likely to be established there so soon as in Ulster,) they 
.would not be exposed to material danger; on the cou- 
Iraiy, that they would have a tranquillizing effect ; I do 
not believe they would be more the object of attack 
than here ; they might incidentally be brought into 
danger; if there was a sweeping hostility between the 
people and the troops, they might be in the way of 
the fire ; but I do not believe they ^xjuld in them- 
selvijs be the object of any hostile act whatever ; on the 

Z 
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contjpary I Ihrink they wcwiild have a great tfenden^ to do 
good. 

Do you not think, that if the disturbance of Ireland 
were allayed, and the country were to be brought into 
a state of permanent tranquillity, the English capitalists, 
who now proceed so cautiously to so small an extent, 
would immediately establish manufactories in Ireland on 
a much larger scale ? 

I have no doubt that the manufactures will increase 
in Ireland most rapidly, and that without its being cer- 
tainly known whether die tendency to disturbance has 
wholly ceased or not. If the disturbances are frequent, 
or the demand for goods less, the progress will be slower; 
if the tranquillity is greater, and the demand increased, 
the progress will be more rapid ; but I think, through- 
out all, the interests of the manufacturers will rapidly 
operate a most essential change. I do not doubt, tliat 
.a beginning has been made of a system, which will 
operate, with more or less regularity, until Ireland is 
brought to have a fair share of the English system of 
manufacture, and until the wages of labour become 
nearly on a level with the English wages, and until 
profits are nearly equal in the two countries ; tliat may 
be a distant period, but 1 have no doubt there wull be 
a rapid extension of manufactories in Ireland. 

Has it fallen within your knowledge, that recent 
events have given a check to the employment of capital 
in Ireland ? 

If the question alludes positively to any great amount 
of capital that has been heretofore employed in Ireland, 
I should say certainly not; if it is comparatively or 
relatively, I should not entertain a doubt that if the 
disturbances of 1831 had never existed, more capital 
would have been attracted towards Ireland than has gone 
there. There has been no check lately in the industry 
of Ireland, I cannot say whether there might not have 
been a greater extension ; if the question alluded to an 

6 
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wxiety which has existed in the public mind within the 
last five months, I should say, I did not think that any 
persons iiot engaged in the political contest, and whose 
minds were not heated by arguing the question, (such 
persons as have been industriously occupied in Ireland, 
and whose minds have been directed to manufacturing 
or commercial pursuits,) have been impeded in the 
slightest degree by that wjiich has been lately passing 
in Ireland ; for I would say, having been in Ireland in 
1821, and having been there in 1824, the comparison 
between the state of the county then and now, has been, 
that in 1821 there was serious disturbance, growing out 
of the desperate state of a part of the population, who 
were ripe for any acts of violence, to which their own 
object might prompt them, or tp which any individuals 
of influence might direct them; there was a systeni^ 
daring outrage; and the degree to which that mijght 
extend, no person at Christmas 1821 could foresee; but 
there has been of late a contest on*a high surface, which 
created uneasiness and a transient panic, while the bosom 
of the country has been quiet. No man can say to 
what evils leaders may direct the popuration. Of late 
there has been no disposition on the part of the lower 
orders to rush spontaneously into mischief. 

Are you aware whether any manufacturers in Ireland 
have extended their trade of late, by having greater 
facilities of obtaining money on loan, or having greater 
credit on England, than they possessed formerly ? 

I believe not; I think the principal manufactures 
which have hitherto grown up in Ireland, since the 
alteration of the law, have been in connexion with the 
English firms, and supported by capital which has still 
continued to be furnished not in the nature of Eiirrlish 
<japital lent to Irish manufacturers. 

It is your opinion tliat, speaking generally, very little 
^English capital has establit^hed itself in Ireland ? 
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I have no veason to believe any great amount of 
English capital has fixed itself in Ireland and discon- 
nected itsdf with England. I have heard indeed, but 
I do not know it certainly, that a Mr. Hutchinson has 
removed his establishment from Glasgow to Deny. 

Are you aware whether there has been any consider- 
able disposition on the part of the capitalists of this 
country to purchase land in Ireland lately ? 

There has been a most anxious seardh in Ireland for 
mill-sites, in the part of Ireland which is most manufac- 
turing, with a view, I believe, to take advantage of the 
power of water. 

Are you aware of any desire for the investment of 
capital in land ? 

One fact was stated to me, of a sale which tfK)k place 
in the county of Louth, in which the former average 
of land was greatly exceeded , from a demand quite 
utiheard of; it was made the subject of conversation. 

You cannot state whether that has been produced by 
the operation of English^capital ? 

I am not aware of the fact. 

J. I.. FOSTER, ESQ. 

Lords, Has the price of land increased in Ireland, in the 

iVb. 18, im 5 . course of the last few years ? 

I conceive that the rents are now within about twenty- 
five or twenty per cent, of being restored to the rates 
at which they stood immediately previous to the con- 
clusion of the war; they had become almost evanescent 
fot two or three years after the peace. 

To what part of the country do you refer? 

I can speak of the county of Louth with some cer- 
tainty. I should mention that the county of Louth 
contains, perhaps, the best arable land in Ireland, and 
very conveniently circumstanced with respect to mar- 
kets; I conceive that the best land in Louth, in the 
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liigh times of the wiir, would set, upon a lease of twenty- 
one yeurs> for three guineas or 3 /. 105. per Irish acre ; 
and very solvent tenants would be ready to take it at' 
that price; tlie same land 1 conceive had fallen to about 
‘2 /. or two guineas an acre at the commencement of the 
peace, and the rents undertaken to be paid at those low 
rates were very imperfectly collected. 1 conceive that 
the lands could gjbe set now* at from 2 L io.s. to 3/. and 
that those rents would be paid ; 1 am now speaking of 
the best land. I conceive the rate of purchase in the 
county of Louth, during the latter years of the war, was 
about twenty or twenty-one years purchase; land at- 
tended with neither any peculiar advantage or disadvan- 
tage. Within the last year I have been very much 
surprised at the rate at which it •has been sold. There 
was an estate near to my residence, lately sold by auction 
for an amount which I conceive ecjuivalent to about 
twenty-seven years purchase. I inquired from a law 
agent, who was bidding in competition with*the person 
who purchased it, and he told me he was commissioned 
by a Liverpool merchant. 1 asked wdiether that person 
had been in Ireland, or had any counexitm with the 
county of Louth ; he told me not, but that he had 
commissioned him, from seeing an advertisement in the 
newspapers. 

Have the goodness to specily those portions of Ireland 
into which man\ifactures have inadc their way, and 
what manufactures ? 

I should first mention cotton, as that which is now 
making the most striking progress. Since the alteration 
in the commercial system of Ireland, which was adopted 
in the year 1822, consequent upon th(S recommendations 
of the commissioners of^ revenue inquiry, the cotton 
manufacture has occupied certain portions of Ireland in 
a Very surprising manner, and is extending itself into 
(Others. 
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You refer to the cessation of the protecting duties? 

Yes; it seems to he generaaily understODd, and ad- 
mitted now by every one, that the system which called 
itself one of protection was one of prohibition, and that 
the cessation, of that system has presented an opportu- 
nity for the exertion of Irish industry in directions and 
to an extent that never were dreamt of. The districts 
in which it appears to have as yet ojwated have been 
the north-east and eastern parts of ffeland, as being 
most easily brought into^ communication with Glasgow 
and Manchester ; from these two points, I conceive, the 
whole of this accession of manufacture has had its 
origin. The counties which the manufacture is at 
present Occupying are the counties of Down, Antrim, 
and Louth, and the ccunty of Dublin to some degree ; 
but it is proceeding also to the north-west, and will, 
I* have no doubt, to the westward and southward. The 
finer branches of the linen manufacture have hitherto 
lield their ground, and I should be inclined to think 
they would continue to hold it, and would continue in 
the north-eas.tern Counties in connexion with the cotton 
mtoufacture. 

How far have those manufactures extended them- 
selves to the southern and western counties ? 

It is not easy at present to trace tliem ; I know the 
fact, that when I was in Munster, in September and 
pctober last, I found those places which had been the 
seat of the coarser linen mai^acture, were in fuller 
euiployment than they had been for some years past ; 
the same observation applies to Connaught. I found in 
Sligo and Mayo the general impression of the persons 
concerned in the coarser linen manufacture was, that 
the demands were increasing and improving, though ' 
they were unconscious of the cause. 

Dp you conceive that the coarser linen manufactutes 
have been migrating from the counties in which they 
were carried on, to those counties ? 
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I they ara cginmehcing to tnig?ate* „ I wi^l 4wn- 
tiop . cir^^ connected with the connty 

which I have tlie honour to repre^sent, the county of 
Lowtb; that was, to a considerable extent, the seat ojf 
the coarser linen manufacture. About two years ago, 
there was scarcely any profitable employment remaining 
in that branch of industry, for the weavers immediately 
about my own residence, in the vicinity of the town of 
Dunleer; at thIS period of time the profits of the linen 
weaver were about 5 s. a week, and he found considerable 
ditFiculty in obtaining regular employment even on those 
terms ; at present every weaver around me is fully oc- 
cupied in weaving cotton, and not linen ; I therefore 
must conclude, that the linen manufacture has practically 
migrated from my part of the ^country. The weavera 
are now able to earn from 7 s. to 9 s. a week in the cott<^ 
manufacture, attended further with this advantage, th^t 
it admits of their wives and children working also, who 
can earn as much as themselves; whereas in the linen 
manufacture the profit was pretty much confined to the 
master of the family. The cotton manufacture is also 
attended with this great advantage to fliem, ^th^t they 
are not obliged to seek out for their materials as the 
linen manufacture, for their labour is so anxiously sought 
at present in the cotton, that the weaver has only to 
tender himself for employment, and he is furnished with 
the cotton twist by his employer; There is at present 
a very marked and singular competition among the 
employers of the weai^rs ; I will mention some proofs 
of it. The first appearance of the change in Louth was 
about a year and a half ago, in my noble relative. Lord 
OrieFs town of Collon. A perfect stranger appeared 
therein the course of a summer^s evening; he asked, 
how many weavers were in that town and its vicinity ; 

W£^ tol(i the number, which was, T believe, phont 
four or five hundred ; his answer was, he was sorry 
there were not as many thousand, for he was ready to 
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employ them alL The people did not know what to 
make of him ; but tutned out to be, that he was 

cpnpected with some of the Manchester houses, and be 
has in fact supplied cotton twist to all the weavets iri 
that vicinity ever since. There is, of course, the usual 
struggle on the part of the employers, to take advantage 
of the low prices, and a struggle on the other side to 
obtain an advance of wages; rbutaman ^ho had dubious' 
employment at 5s. a week, in linen, is now certain of 
employment at 7.S. or 8s. a week, in cotton. About five 
miles from Collon, there is the village of Dunleer ; in 
its immediate vicinity there were four or five hundred 
linen weavers ; those persons were all nearly starving, 
and were equally ready to weave cotton, but there was 
no demand for it ; veryjately two strangers to Dunleer, 
have established rival offices in the village, each bidding 
against the other for the employment of those persons. 
I have some information also as to what is passing in 
the county of Down ; at present, there is in it so great 
a competition for the employment of weavers in the 
cptton manufacture, that it is becoming the course of 
the tradevfor the employer to pay the weaver in advance; 
and it is not uncommon at this moment for the weaver 
to have the payment in advance from two or three 
employers, under the promise of serving each of them 
first. I mention this to show the anxious demand’ 
which exists for the employment of those persons. 
I have also understood, (but I hftve not myself been in 
cQmmunicsdion with the indivwmaF,) that there is a 
perBon in the county of Tyrone who is employed by 
some of the English houses, who has not less than 
2,OQO , weav^ers in his employment at present in the 
vicinity of Drogheda. A great deal of the twist which 
is so woven, is actually sent from iVlanchester for the 
purpose of . being this part of Ireland, and 

goes V back, without passing through the operation of 
being bleached to Manchester. 
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Gtmral Observatiom^ 

sdbiHitting to thd reader, the arguments and opinions 
of: xyitpes&es on' the question of ‘‘ Catholic EBiancipati^ii,”^ 
considered - on its own merits, and with reference to generiU 
principles, the editor has thought it expedient to disembarrass 
thid im^ftant subject from the arguments or sophisms which 
are commonly mixed up with it, and which are taken from the 
peculiar circumstances of Ireland. These arguments are, isi,* 
That tlie disturbafifes to which that unhappy country is con^ 
tihually subject, arise out of the state of society produced by the 
“ penal lawfe ; that in conseqiiencp of such disturbances, and' 
of the apprehensions occasioned by the continuance of tbelaw^ 
which cause them, the influx of British capital is prevented or ' 
retarded ; and 3 dly, that justice, issuing from a polluted source, 
is not honestly administered. 

With respect to the first of these assumptions, the ' reader 
may judge of its correctness, by the e^vidence already snbmitteH ' 
to him. It will be jfound in the first section of this work-, 
clearly exhibited, thai* the causes which prodqced the disturb- 
ances by which Ireland has been long harassed, were quite 
distinct from considerations of religious disability; that the 
disorders were the result of extreme jwverty, and <that they 
were the outrages of an unemployed population, combating not 
for power, but for food. However, it is quite certain that these 
excesses were aggravated, and perhaps protracted, by ' the 
admission of a principle of religious hatred and intolerance. 
This is the statement which Mr. O’Connell has *made, and it 
agrees with evidence derived from the personal observation and 
experience of others, who declare that local disorder invariably 
assumed^after some short time, a character of religious animosity, 
and that all petty combinations against the agent or the Aytb^ 
proctor soon became absorbed into a more general confederacy 
against the government and the Protestant church. That such 
is the characteristic of the disturbances in Ireland, has been 6 ti‘ 
all sides admitted, and itli^hly in the explanations which have 
been offered to account for it, that contrary opinions are asserted ;; 
some affirming that the “ Civil Disabilities prepare the pea- 
santry for rebellion, and others contending, that such preparation' 
is niade by the operation of the church of flome, direct andin* 
direct, on the minds of its uneducated members, and that the 
effect of the I)lsabilities'^is only to make that preparation 
display iteelf in abortive efforts, and to withhold from it powers, 
which might enable it to manifest its efficienby by bolder' at- 
tempts, and on a grander scale, than any vfhich have In latter 
times been witnessed. Mr. O’Conneirs argument^ tq.prove that 
treasonable associations, confined to the poorer classes, have 
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their the 'teirB i^rlneh peculiarly aie^t ilic Uoniaii 

Cutholici^sjj^ follows : 

D. O’CONNELL. ESQ. 

I^rds, Ip there are no persons of the better class connected 

With the Ribbon Association, in what manner would the 
removal of disabilities, which affect direcfly only the 
better classes, contribute to the repression of these out-^ 
rages ?— It affects the lower classes of the towns and 
cities, and affects the working tradesman, by shutting 
out of offices in the guilds and corporations ; and 
that among the industrious class, who have more intel- 
ligence in general, and are greater politicians than the 
country people. And thus it brings within the direct 
scope of the penal laws the working tradesmen, manu- 
fecturers, and artizans dof the cities and towns. 

Are they positively excluded, by the penal laws, from 
becoming members of the guilds ? — Not from their being 
freemen, but they are from all offices, as master and 
warden of any of the guilds, or from being master, 
warden, sherifi*, sub-sheriff, aldermen and common coun- 
cilmen, and all offices in the guilds as well as in general 
corpora^ons ; that is limited, to be sure, to the corpora- 
tions governed by the new laws and regulations, which 
however include all the large towns and cities in Ireland. 

How does that affect the lower classes living in the 
country? — ^The lower classes living in the country are 
not affected directly by the penal laws, but indirectly to 
a very great extent. The resident Catholic gentry being 
shut out from Parliament an^mbe higher offices, lose 
that patronage which they would naturally have, con- 
nected with the government, enabling them to place in 
the lower situations the deserving peasant of their 
neighbouAood. The accmmqiliLtion Of church rates lat- 
terly,, especially, is attributed, in a very considerable 
degree, by the peasantry, to the existing penal laws. 
Since the Union there have been two or three Statutes 
passed^ that fehabledthe #l6r^ of the churchy 
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mtlvoiit any reference to the wish of thepalAiM^S^Sy to 
build churches where there are no ProtelfelilhitthaBit- 
ants; and the constant superiority, and the insolence 
which I S}.oke of a 5 belonging to the lower classes of 
pers(m« tliat arc thus rendered superior, all affect the 
minds of the peasantry; and then any thing political, 
tliat gets connected with religion, is apt to go even be- 
ycmd the truth ^d necessity of the case* That these, 
mingled together, to my knowledge have produced that 
indisposition upon the minds of the lower classes of the 
peasantry, which I have described, or attempted to de- 
scribe, in my former answer. 

This is Mr, O’Ccnnells explanation of the manner in which 
the penal laws are productive of treasonable conspiracies, and 
of outrages perpetrated by the poore? clashes in Ireland. It ts 
very remarkable, that he does not enumerate among the causes 
which produce these melancholy results, defects in the ad- 
ministration of justice. In other parts of his evidence, he 
makes allusion to such defects ; but hei^, when in reply to an 
especial question, he is endeavouring to trace tlte connexion 
between the penal laws and the ribbcm conspiracy, hejdoes not 
name as a hnk (what would be a most important link, if it 
existed,) that the administration of justice was corrupt. Mr. 
O'Connell is a man too well practised in public •business, and 
too full of the subject upon which he was examined, to omit 
the mention of this link, if it appeared to him to have a real 
and elHcient existence. But this is a subject which shall be 
considered in its proper place ; here it is required only, that 
Mr. O'ConnelFs arguments be fairly stated to the reader. The 
penal enactments by which Roman Catholics of the higher 
classes are adected, and which have no direct influence on the 
condition of the poorer not residing in towns, cause tlie 
peasantry to enter into treasonable conspiracies, for tlie following 
reasons : 

1st, Roman Catholic gentry cannot procure for them ffom 
thtt governmetilt, profitable employsienta. , 

2dly, Assessments for the buildiiig, &c. of churches, are 
heavier in consequence of laws which would not, perhaps have 
been passed, if there were Roman Catholic members in Par- 
liament. 

3 dl)r, The poorer Protestants conduct them^ves with m 
air of insolence knd superiority^ 
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^ These are the’ fejisons by which Mr. O’Cohhell Sectares 
biiiiself coirvirtced ilmt the ribbon system ‘‘ has its origin and 

continuance in the law, which creates the religious dis- 
“ tinctions.*’ 

As to the first reason, it may be considered in two lights ; 
as the interests of the Homan Catholic peasantry are affected, 
by their being destitute of friends who can procure employments 
for them, aud as their imaginations may be affected from an 
apprehension that they have no such friends. So far as the 
evil suffered by the peasantry i» real, it is difficult to imagine 
how the penal laws can occasion it. If the Roman Catholics 
in any county, have aud exercise the power of returning aiein- 
hers to represent them, it is not easy to believe that a member 
dependent on such an interest, would refuse to procure a place 
for any peasant, on the ground that he was a Roman Catholic. 
Indeed the contrary might be expected to be the truth, inasmucli 
as a member so circumstanced, would be anxious to prove his 
sincerity, and for this purpose, would go (as a most respectable 
Roman Catholic witness .delivered as his opinion) “ lengths 
Marchs, 1B25. which others w'ould not think of going,"' and would go these 
A. R. Blake, lengths, not only in effecting measures in Parliament, but also 
in gratifying the private expectations of his constituents. Where 
the Roman Catholic interest is not powerful, it is not a penal 
law which secures a Protestant representative, and which con- 
fines (if it Be confined) within particular limits, patronage 
which ought to be more largely diffused. The truth is, the 
Irish country gentry are little under the influence of party spifit, 
in their distribution of places among the peasantry ; they are 
swayed either by a regard to justice, and they do what they 
think right, or they are influenced by a sense of tlieir own 
private interest, and they promote the man who will serve them 
best. In either case, a Roman Catholic peasant as such is not 
neglected. If the landlord will not assist his tenant, and if the 
representative will not attend to his constituent's request, it is 
not a penal law, or a difference in religious belief, by which his 
conduct can be explained or altered. 

This reasoning is supported by the fact, that no such accusa- 
tions have been made against the gentry, or the government, 
as might justify Mr. O'Connell’s supposition. When the 
** Catholic Association " was in its highest power, receiving 
information from all sources, and encouraging all to communi- 
cate their wrongs and suspicions, one charge of this nature was 
urged against the government, and\hat charge was retracted be- 
fore the Committee of the House of Commons. The charge was, 
that the government declined appointing a meritorious man to 
a place for which 1]« was competent, and instead of the place, 
bestowed upon him a pecuniary reward, because he was a Roman 
Catholic; and this charge, the gentleman who made it, re- , 
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tiacted^ admitting in part he flight have bec-n misinfo^itipd, 

and that in p^; t he was guilty of a ‘‘ rlietoiicai artifice/' Tfe® 
answer which the charge elicited, cann-iit, wiilj out great injustice 
to the subject, be omitted here. 

lUGHT. HON. ROBERT PEEL. 

I should also be glad to give to the Committee some Comm. 
explanation as to a circumstance which was mentioned 
by Mr. Shiel, in the evidenae given by him before this 
Committee. I allude to the case of a man of the name 
of Kierevan, who was instrumental in saving the lives 
of some persons who were shipwrecked in Tramore Bay, 
in the year i8i(). I am anxious to remove the impres- 
sion, if such exists, that if Kierevan was iiot appointed 
to a situation in the Revenue, and if he received a 
pecuniary reward instead, the ipotive for giving hioiu. 
such reward instead of employing him in the revenue 
service, did not arise out of the consideration that he 
was a Roman Catholic. I therefore beg to put itt a 
paper which has been sent to me by Mr. 'V^alljace, the 
collector of customs in the port of Waterford, with 
whom I have no acquaintance, but whom I believe to 
be a most respectable gentleman. This pappr contains 
a list of all the appointments that fell vacant in the port 
of Waterford, from the month of September i8i i, which 
was a short time previous to my appointment to office 
in Ireland, up to the month of November 1816, the 
year in which the shipwreck took place. This list con- 
tains also the names of all persons appointed to such 
situations, and it distinguishes those that were Pro- 
testants from those that were Roman Catholics. Tlic 
result is, that there were 39 vacancies in that period in 
the port of Waterford, and that of the persons appointed 
19 were Protestants and. 20 were Roman Catholics ; 
that there were nine instances in which officers were 
removed from other distriets to Waterford within the 
above period, and that four of those officers were Pro- 
testants, and five were Roman Catholics*. I thinkl 
therefore, the Committee will consider that this paper. 
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which «hbw® that ia a |iefiod of fiw ydara procieding* thd 
traoisaction in qtiestion, more revenue appoitittiients; in 
the port of Waterford, were given to Roman Catholics 
than to Protestants, contains a sufficient proof, that in 
not appointing Kiere van to a situation in the revenue, I 
could not have been influenced by any objection to hini 
as a Roman Catholic. 

[Paper delivered ///.] 

Since Mr. Shiel was examined, I was reminded of a 
fact which I had forgotten, that, upon the subject of 
this shipwreck, and of this very individual Kierevan, I 
had at the time some conversation with Mr. Edward 
Courtenay, of Waterford, .a quaker, held in deserved 
estimation by men of all parties. I wrote to Mr. Cour- 
tenay to enquire whether he had any recollection of this 
conversation. I hold in my hand a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Courtenay, which gives the following 
account of my interview with him upon the subject of 
Kierevan^s claim to the notice of the government. 

1 last night received thy valued favor of the *28th 
ultimo, requesting that I should detail what I might 
recollect of a conversation that I had with thee on 
the subject of the wreck of the transport in Tramore 
Bay in 1816, particularly with reference to Kierevan s 
conduct, which I shall do as my memory at present 
serves me. I had business in Dublin soon after my 
return from London, and met Counsellor M^Dougal at 
“ the town courts with Kierevan, the day after I got to 
town, when Counsellor M^Dougal asked me for a 
letter of introduction to thee, as he wanted to call on 
thee with Kierevan, to try and get some reward for 
him, for his exertions on that melancholy occasion. 
On going from thence to Ushers Island I met theci, 
when thou congratulated me on the success of our 
Harbour Bill; and asked me how we were getting on 
in Waterford. We vralked a cou8idei:able way to- 
gether in conversation, when I steted that I had given 
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the letter to Counsellor M^Dcugal, that he' il^oidd 
call on thee witli the mitn, and related what I bad 
heard of hia conduct, strongly recommending him to 
thy attention. Thou said the matter should be imme- 
diately looked into, and asked me what sort of a man 
Kierevan was, which I took to be witli a view of 
placing him in some situation. I replied that he was 
an active, intelligent, steady fellow, but that he 
seemed to prefer a pecuniary consideration to employ^ 

“ meht, being about to settle himself at home. I also 
told thee that he was a Roman Catholic, that the 
‘‘ population aboutTramoreconsisted of that persuasion, 
and that I had a particular wish that this man should 
be noticed; to which Ihou answered, smiling, Mr» 
Courtenay, you cannot imagine (hat the religiom jyrit^ 
** eipk$ of the man can operate in the affair, or word^ 

** to that ff^ect'" 

From the respect whicli I entertain for Mr. Courtenay, 

I have little doubt that I was influenced very much by 
his opinion in directing a pecuniary reward to be paid 
to Kierevan, rather than to his being placed in some 
small revenue situation. 

With respect to questions said to have been put at 
Dublin Castle, by some person in employment there, as 
to the religious creed of Kierevan, of course I can only 
say, that I never authorized any individual whatever to 
put such questions ; that I cannot find any one now there 
who did put the question ; that I think it hardly likely 
Sir Edward Littlehales, who is now no more, could have 
put it, because he was in the military department, and had 
no connexion with the appointment to civil oflice. As 
to the individual who was in immediate attendance upon 
me when I was in Dublin Castle, and who brought to 
me the names of those who called there for the purpose 
of seeing me on business, that individual was hitAself 
a Roman Catholic, and therefore I do not thittk it very 
likely that he would voluntarily have put the question. 
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which 1 b said to have been put by sonle 6tte iit mtlseaid- 
ance at Dublin Castle. With respect to the 
of the pecuniary reward paid to the persons who exertad 
themselves on the occasion of the shipwreck* I hai^e 
only to observe that all claims were referred to the 
general officer of the district ; that, ill every case, lie 
recommended to the government the sum of money which, 
after full inquiry, it appej?red to him that each indivi- 
dual should receive as a reward, and that his recom- 
mendation was in every case attended to ; and altliough 
the sum of 30/. paid to Kierevan may appear small, 
when his services are considered, yet it ought to be 
recollected, that there were many other* persons who 
exerted themselves on the same occasion, and that the 
Jt-otal sum paid by thp government iu defraying local 
expenses incurred inconsequence of the shipwreck, and 
in rewarding persons named as deserving of remuneara- 
tion, amounted, in the whole, to 340/., Kierevan receiv- 
ing a much larger portion of it than any other person 
in his class of life. 

To the same eO'ect as the above testimony, was that borne by 
the police niagikrates with respect to their department. “ Tlie 
question of religion is never put to a man on liis entering (t//c 
constahularif or police) but strict directions to do his duty witli- 
out favour or affection.*' It appears, then, on the face of the 
evidence taken before the Parliamentary committees, that those 
places to which the peasantry might aspire, liave been as freely 
conferred upon Roman Catholics as upon Protestants, so far as 
the government and the officers under the government were 
concerned in making appointments, and, (unless the statement 
were proposed in a definite form, and proofs of its correctness 
established) it appears hardly reasonable to pay much atte-iition 
to a report that the representatives of counties, or the proprietors 
of land, will consult for their party feelings, rather than for the 
public good or their, own personal intersts, in the distribution of 
any patronage they may possess. 

But, it may be said, that although appointments are made on 
fair and reasonable principles, still the peasantry labour under an 
impre^on that their religion is taken into account against them, 
and thus the Civil Disabilities'* are productive of evil,iuasipuch 
as they occasion that distrust of his superiors which the Roman 
Catholic peasant is skid to feel. That this distrust did formerly 
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epterUin it was the <list 4 rust of 

|>«V€;rty than uf religi6u. Mr. O'Connell has himself Commons’ 

^stated iii evidence, that the Roman Catholic poor have been Committee, 
treated more hardly by persons of their own persuasion than P* 
by any otlters ; and the Editor can state (what has been inti- 
mated in evidence) that it was possible to hear, among the Pro- 
testant poor, complaints as heart-rending and as just, of the 
crud:ty and carelessness of tlieir superiors, as any that could he 
uttered by. their Roman Catholic fellow-sufferers. But these 
complaints, it it pleasant to be able to are every day less 
and less called for ; and it is fo be hoped, that as the gentry 
manifest about tlieir tenantry the Interest which is now becom- 
ing veiy generally felt, they will acquire the confidence of which 
their attentions sliall be deserving. * I'he conduct of the magis- 
trates, loo, ifl appointing constables and police, must very 
much tend to dissipate any such impression as that of which 
Air. O'Connell* lias spoken. If the peasantry entertained a 
notion that their religion operated against them, it must have 
spread a very cheering intelligence through the country, that 
the magistrates practically undeceived them. In such circut»»<b 
stances, the appointment of every Homan Catholic to the office 
of constable, or to any of those otfices of which Air. Peel made 
mention, must have spread abroad through a large multitude of 
people tidings full of hope and encouragement, and must have 
taught them, that, so far as they were individually concerned, 
the “ [lenal laws,'' uf which they have entertained so frightful 
a notion, were perfectly harmless ; that all the benefits w'hich 
they could reasonably hope to attain were l§ft free to tliem, 
and that those stations from which they ^ere excluded, were 
such as it would appear little less than madness in them to 
aspire after. But if, notwithstanding the frequent appointments 
of orderly and well-conducted Roman Catholics to desirable 
Stations, a distrust remains of those persons who havt? appointed 
tliein, it will require some proof, which has not been given, to 
satisfy an inquirer, that the existence of “ Civil Disabilities'' is 
the cause of that distrust, and that it is not rather to be attri- 
buted to some secret influence, w'hich might operate though 
drsabling statutes had never been enacted, and which might 
continue to operate notwithstanding their repeal. 

As to the opinion, that laws favourable to the church have 
been enacted, which would not have been suft’ered to pass had 
Roman Catholics been members of Parliajiient, tlie writer for 
the present omits the consideration of it, reserving it for a mc»*e 
fitting piace« But it is said, that Protestants of the poorer 
classes are insolent in their demeanour towards Roman Catholics 
in the rank of life with themselves. It is probable that 
this tnay have been the caee in former times ; but the extension 
of the elective franchise has levelled ranks, or lias corrected 
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fnlse Dotions of rank ; and, certainly, in the south Of Ireland, 
that “ poor Protestant" must have a very rash or a very daring 
i?pirit, who would permit his fancied superiority to manifest itself 
in his outward deportment. ISIr. O’Connell does not e.Hplain 
vdiat he means by attributing insolence of nuinner to the pck)rer 
Protestants; but Mr. Shiel ha^s slated an instanco which may 
serve to illustrate Mr. O’CcnneHs meaning as well as his own. 
“ The lower order of Protestants assert their superiority to the 
poorer Catholic-s in every incident where they are brought 
into comparison. Allow me to give an example. Saunders's 
newspaper in the city of Dublin contains most of the advertise- 
ments of servants ; every servant who is a Protestant makes 
mention of his r eligion in his advcitisement for a place, he 
thereby intimates that he Ixlongs to a lietter class in society, 
that he is probably a more decent and respectable man ; as- 
suredly this superiority assumed by the lower classes in society, 
must be extremely galling to the Itomun Cathoiics.’' Such is 
the instance by which the insolence of tlie poorer Protestants 
in Ireland is characterised. ’I’lic reader has perhaps already at- 
tributed this instance to sjoniething far unlike insolence or vulgar 
superiority ; he remembers the circumstances of that country ; 
he remembers the evidence of his Grace ll\e Archbishop of 
Dublin, that, latterly, Protestant servants have been sought 
for, and he concludes, that it is to present an oliject for this 
search, and not to assert a general superiority, that the Pro- 
testant servant mentions the church to which he belongs. The 
truth is, the Irish gentry, during tlie time in whicli the disturb- 
ances prevailed were taught to distrust their Roman Catliolic 
servants; and whether their distrust was well or ill-founded, it 
was strongly fell. If we may credit the report of Mr. O’ Driscoll, 
it was natural and wise. “ The confederacy of servants be- 
comes almost universal in all commotions ol‘ the lower Irish, 
and many families have perished by tlie hands of their own 
domestics.” “ Those seiwants belong to the great confederacy 
of the people. They are leagued again! the family that feeds 
and clothes and cherishes them. They are sworn to deliver up 
to death their benefactors, or themselves to execute the sentence, 
if required. 'I'lie family suspect this to be the case— they can 
hardly doubt it, and they sit like victims surrounded by their 
executioners.” * 

Now it was a remarkable feature in the late disturbances in 
Ireland, universally known and ackiJoMedged, that Protestants 
were altogether uncdnnected with the conspiracy ; and surely 
a man might declare, himself to be a Protestant, when offering 
himself as a servant in such times, and have his declaration 
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attrilmted to something very remote from the assumption of 
insolent superiority, 'I'he simple truth was, that many of the 
gentry gave credit to statements like those which Mr. O’Driscoll 
has put forward, and were desirous of having Protestant servants 
in their houses ; and, in such circumstances, it was natural that 
those whom they wished to engage, should offer themselves in 
the manner most likely to attract attention. Various other 
reasons might be assigned for such advertisements as those to 
which Mr. Shiel alludes, — for instance, in the houses of the 
Protestant gentry, it is a good practice, becoming daily more 
generally adopted, to summon the servants to attend at family 
prayer, and, as the Roman Catholic priests commonly forbid 
their people to obey sucli a summons, the master of a house is, 
of course, better satisfied to find that his servant is a person 
over whom the priest’s power cannot be exercised ; but, indeed, 
such a variety of reasons, unconnected with the feelings of in- 
solence or superiority, could be assigned for a servant’s mention 
of his religion, that it was almost unnecessary to suggest any. 
'I’he Editor has, however, mentioned those only to which the 
circumstances of Ireland attach moat importance; and evor, 
these, he trusts, will be considered fully sufficiGnt to show, that 
the accusation ( uhich is specified) against the poorer Protestants, 
IS not well founded. 

But still, however the circumstance may be explained, the 
fact is said to b^, that the disturbances into which the Irish 
peasantry so often rush, are always connected with some political 
designer organization ; and although it does iiot appear* that his 
position has been established by the reasons allt^ed in evidence, 
still Mr. O'Connell persists in affirming, that the penal laws 
occasion that political spirit, which aggravates and prolongs the 
tendencies to disorder. Admitting, therefore, his position to 
be correct, and finding his explanation not satisfactory, it 
becomes necessary to seek some better explanation. It has be- 
come the fashion, of late days, to urge as an argument in favour 
of concession to the Roman Catholics, the formerly disputed 
charge against the loyalty and peaceable demeanour of the pea- 
santry of Ireland. Formerly, the legislature were petitioned 
to grant the prayer of persons who, by their obedience to the 
law, had entitled themselves to attention ; and, if any reference 
were made to the disorderly habits of certain persons professing 
their creed, it was replied, that these habits were unconnected 
with matters political or religious, and th^t it would be veiy 
unjust to impute to a body of loyal and respectable men, crimes 
and misconduct which were altogether the lamented consequences 
of poverty and ignorance. Now, these same excesses and 
crimes are openly proclaimed as having, if not their origin, their 
aKment in political feeling ; and the argument is no longer, that 
the disorders incident to poverty should not he imputed to the 
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religion of the church of Rome ; it is, that these disorders in- 
dicate the angry feelings of the people, and that, what govern- 
ment refused to the plea of merit, they should yield to a sense 
of danger, and what they refused to the loyalty and patience of 
the gentry, they should concede for the purpose of appeasing 
the angry feelings of a disloyal populace. I'here is, however, 
one remarkable circumstance accompanying this strange argu- 
ment; it is that while the Roman Catholic leaders threaten 
the legislature w'ith the disloyal fury of the peasantry, they 
challenge all praise for the noble and unstained fidelity wliich 
the soldiery, belonging to their church, have uniformly dis- 
played. By such appeals, they hut echo the sentiments of the 
nation ; there are few persons wliose emotions are so manage- 
able, as that they can remember to inquire into the creed or 
the politics of men like those who, in late times, fought the 
battles of England. But how is the difierenee to be accounted 
for, between the peasant and the soldier? 'i he soldier’s loyalty 
is not a consequence of “ Mr. Croker’s act.” lie was as loyal 
and as brave, before the higher posts in the army were thrown 
for general competition. How comes it, then, that the 
Roman Catholic soldier shall he of unimpeachable and unassail- 
able loyalty, and that the lUunan (’atholic })casant shall be con- 
tinually on the watch for opportunities to wreak his vengeance 
on a government to w’'iiich he is disatVected ? “ Could you,\’ * 

J. K. L. wTites, “ by any power create a happy valley, like thac 
to which Rasselas was introduced, in every parish in Ireland, 
and place all the inhabitants within it, yet if you left the penal 
laws on the statute book, though not in operation, you w'ould 
not remove the discontent and heait-burnings from Ireland. 
There are thousands of people in this country, who scarcely 
know the nature of any law, whether favourable or penal ; hut 
you will not find an old woman, or a ragged child, who has not 
imbibed from the breast, or is not taking into the grave, the 
hatred and horror of the system by which you govern the Irish 
Catholics. ’Lhey know not what the system is, but they think it 
is a something horribly; inefiably, unjust and wicked."' — “ Is it 
not an infatuation to seek to govern a people so afiected, without 
removing the cause of so much alienation and hatred, — a cause 
which any man can breathe and blow into a flame, as easily 
as he could cause a trfiin of gunpowder to explode.'" Such is 
the temper of the Irish peasantry, as described by J. K. L. and 
attributed to the penal laws; not to th^ii? operation, but to their 
mere existence, a temper which the influence of the “ happy 
valley*’ would vainly attempt to soothe or to subdue ; and yet, 
let a peasant of this temper, or the population of an entire 
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liamlet, enter, not into liiat liappy valley, but into wbat is much 
more rugged and uninviting, — a barrack and a regiment, with all 
their annoyances of drills, and cleanliness, and parade, — and 
the spirit of ancient disloyalty shall be exorcised ; and this, not 
alone supfKising the penal laws to have become inoperative, but 
even though they continued in efficient operation, and even 
though the ambition of the soldier had but a very limited field 
for its aspirings. How is this great change to be explained? 
'Lhe soldier was loyal, when thje laws which excluded Homan 
(.’rttholic.s from high station, were severely felt in the army;* if 
the peasant was discontented, because patronage was not abun- 
dant in Homan Catholic hands, tlie soldier could urge a similar 
complaint, and witii much more of justice ; the peasant, it is 
true, was compelled to p«ay taxes lor the supj>ort of a church 
which, it is said, he hated ; but the soldier exposed his life, and 
shed his blood, in its defence ; and, if reference he made to 
Mr. O’f'onneirs third proof that the penal laws are injurious 
to the peasantry, the insolent superiority which poorer Pro- 
testants assume, if this had any existence, it must have beti.- 
found in its worst fonn, when giving acrimony to the tone of 
military reproof or connnaud. 'I'he Editor is not to be under- 
stood as allowing the Justice of this charge, because he contents 
himself with showing its irrelevance ; ‘his object has been, to 
show that the reasons offered by Mr. O'Connell yi support of 
his assertion, that tlie peasant is disaffected in consequence of 
the penal laws, are found equally applicable to the case of the 
soldier, who, notwithstanding the existence of the laws, and the 
applicability of the reasoning, has been uniformly ys loyal as he 
was valiant. 

Mr. O’Conneirs reasoning cannot explain this seeming in- 
consistency, 'J ’he links by which he would connect togetlier 


* 7 he iciidency of ihe frequent appeuU to the passions of the soldiery 
was forcibly reprobated in a very eloquent passage, fioin which the Editor 
gives a brief extract: — 

Not more fruitless than wiched is it in the agitators, to endeavour to 
disseminate the germs of discontent amongst our bravo and high-roinded 
soldier 3 ’. TJieir most splendid services have been performed at times 
when the din of treason was ringing in their ears, and sedition was standing 
erect, with expectation of spine disastrous event which might reduce their 
country's grandeur. Vahfthen, is it to expect that they will now desert 
that cause in its triumph, vvhich they could never be seduced to abandon 
in its day of peril and distress ; or, that when the honour of their country 
has become associated with the glories of their profession, they will turn 
their backs upon the one, and draw their swords upon ihe other ; that they 
will renounce those principles in the tide of their prosperity, which they so 
gloriously manifested under circumstances of difficulty and- discourage- 
ment, to the consternation of their enemies, and the astonishment of llie 
world. (»' Paruphletepr.” Effects of Irish Oratory on Catholic Emau* 
cipatiou, by author of *' Agency of Divine Providence,” &cc. page 155.) 
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the penal enactments and the peasant’s disaffection, are found 
in the soldier’s case, to connect these laws with loyalty riot less 
■steadfast than it is generous. It may, therefore, most justly be 
concluded, that Mr. O’Connell has not stated the true causes 
which operate on the peasant’s mind, and that some other cause 
ought to be, if possible, discovered. 

Perhaps the writings of J. K. L. may solve the difficulty : 

How often have 1 perceived, in a congregation of some thou- 
sand persons, how the very mention, from my own tongue, of 
the penal code, caused every eye to glisten, and every ear to 
stand erect; the trumpet of the last judgment, if sounded, would 
not produce a more perfect stillness in any assenrblage of Irish 
peasantry, than a strong allusion to the wrongs we suffer.’^ * 
Perhaps this passage may instruct the reader in some far more 
efficient cause tluui any which Mr. O’Connell has mentioned of 
the Irish peasant’s discontent and alienation from tlie govern- 
ment, and may teach him to understand how the same man, 
who, while living as a peasant in the country, was disaffected 
“tu the established order of things, shall seem, if he become a 
soldier, to put off with his coat of grey, the evil propensities 
of bis rustic nature, and to assume with his military accoutre- 
ments, the spirit with which they should be worn. In the former 
case, his instructors were persons who recommended politics to 
him in the .venerable name of religion, and thus gave the sub- 
ject they recommended a most awful interest, by surrounding 
it with what was most agitating and most subduing, in the con- 
siderations of time and eternity ; and in the case of the soldier, 
be became wHhdruwn from the sphere of such powerful influence ; 
or else the priest, who saw a military party among bis hearers, 
put a bridle on his lips, and set a watch on his tongue, lest he 
offend, knowing that what the peasantry could hear to ediffca- 
tioB, some soldier, who respected his honour and his conscience 
more even than his priest, might denounce where it ought not 
to be know n, ’i'his appears to be a rational account of the 
change wlrich takes place in the mind of a Roman Catholic 
peasant, when he has been metamorphosed into a soldier ; he 
has qualified his submission to the priest, by respect for his 
commanding officer, and, in consequence, lie soon Joses the 
dangerous inclinations or propensities which the former unques- 
tioning submission had kept alive, and is rapidly assimilated to 
that military systenrof which he has now become a part. The 
reader will judge whether Mr. O’GonneU’s theory, or that which 
is derived from the writings of J. K. L. furnish tlje more 
convincing reasons for the soldier s loyalty and the peasant s 
disaffection. 


* Lftlcis on the Sliilc oi Ireland, l>v J. K. L. p. 
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With respect U> the eflect of the disturbances in Ireland, as 
exemplified in the exclusion, from that country, of British ca- 
])ital, the reader has had laid before him a bhdy of evidence, 
not more remarkable for the ability with which it has been 
delivered, than for the important information which it con- 
tains. The real obstacles which retard the influx of capital into 
Ireland have been faithfully and ably described, and the manner 
ill which, notwithstanding these obstacles, British wealth has 
made a channel for itself, and the principles according to which 
it must be introduced, in order *10 afiord a reasonable hope that 
its influence shall prove beneficial, have been detailed with an 
accuracy and a decision, which prove tliat a practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject had been upited to the power and exer- 
cise of philosopliical investigation. l*he Editor feels, that upon 
this part of the subject, additional information, if it were attain- 
able, is unnecessary ; and it will be found, that in the few re- 
marks which he ventures to subjoin, he is only presenting in one 
view, the principles which were so ably exhibited in evidence. 

It is scarce!}^ necessary to premise^ that of late years it has 
been a constant practice to represent British capital as the gTbat 
panacea for all the evils of Ireland, and to insist tliat any measure 
was desirable which would facilitate its influx into that country. 
The advocates of “ Roman Catholic Emancipation insisted 
that tlie removal of the penal code was the measure best calcu- 
lated to effect this desirable object; and in consequence it was 
supposed, that their opinions increased in popularity with both 
the landed and the tradinginterosts. It was, however, a delicate 
topic to urge, inasmuch as while, on the.one* hand it asserted 
the expediency of making concessions to the Roman Catholics, 
it was calculated on the other to excite against that body very 
injurious suspicions. The argument was, that the best mode of 
relieving a wretched peasantry, and extricating a distressed 
gentr}* from their embarrassments, was, to attract British capital 
into Ireland, but that so long as the penal laws continued on 
the statute book, the poorer classes of the Irish people would 
manifest their dissatisfaction in disturbances, and that it would 
therefore be vain to expect that the wealth of England w»ould 
be sent into a l^lwless and discontented country. The force of 
tliis argume nt rests upon the correctness of the following assump- 
tion ; namely, that the peasantry of Ireland who could derive 
no direct benefit frdlp the repeal of the disabling statutes, but 
who mast be materially served by the introduction of British 
capital, whose wages of*labonr'* would be raised, perhaps, 
from four-pence a day * (supposing all the })easanlry constantly 
employed) to not less than a shilling, are yet so irritated by the 
exclusion of their gentry from place and power, that they will 


* t>cc the Evidence of ,T. S. Hochfoi t, Ksq. in the first Section, 
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stliin their souls with frightful crimes, and reject jail ; 

for tlieir jr^i^,j|ind e,\|)(0si4thfi&sfelves td 
of'; {he! aw^ tp pioippjte ,ft cause in which they liavt persphahy 
lid ^cpncerp, and it is natural that they should' 

disgusted by 'the contented loyalty of the gentry. V^^^r the. . 
relevahce of the argument in favour of “ Emancipation " . 

nedefeary to believe that the peasantry of Irehand will epn tip uo 
in state of insurreGtion, for a cause in which tliey have p,u 
directly personal concern, although, as it has been stated in eti-r 
dciiGe, they are dissuaded by the priesthood, and discounte- 
nanced by tlie gentry. If this be the truth, the Irish peasantiy 
constitute a species to which the ordinary rules of reasoning are 
by no means applicable. Supposing that the priests in their 
various chapels, and while examining and exhorting at the 
confessional, were to impress upon their people the importance 
of obedience to tl^ laws if they instructed them bow greatly 
they could serve themselves by desisting from evil courses, find 
how much the gentry were ofi'ended and distressed by their 
unhappy proceedings; — if |hey taught them, that so soon as the 
coOnlry became tranquil the wealth of England would visit it, 
and the condition of the poor be materially improved, and 
if, pfter a continuance of such instructions, the peasantry were 
not withdrawn from insurrection, but, in anger that their gentry 
could iydt sit in the liigh court of parliament, rejected prosperity 
from themseNes, demised die counsels of their priests, and 
exposed their lives in hopeless and wicked disturbances, — are 
they to i>e judged of ^1^ the ordinary standard of human nature, 
or to be governed dh the principles of ordinary legislation- 
If the peasant! y of Ireland regard^ their gentry with the en- 
thusiastic afiection which was of old characteristic of the High- 
land clans, their manife.^ling a frenzied attachment might be 
natuifal ; but to those who are acquainted even slightly with the 
Irish peasants, the evidence taken before the Parlianientary 
committees was not necessary to impart tlie knowledge, that 
perhiips there is not upon the face of the efirtli a country, ii> 
which the gentry are less loved and respected by the poorer 
classes of their own religious persuasion, than are the lloman 
Catholic gentry of Ireland. And yet it is to be understood, that 
for the exclusive benefit of such a gentry, and in a cause which 
they tvill not support or countenance, • the Irish peasant will 
r^eci prosperity^ and die an ignominious death. < It.is for the 
reader to deci^, whether he wdll apply to the expluBaLipu of ; 
this str^ge pliepoinfinoB in chnl^cter, the inferences which ihay 
fairly be drawn from, daGlaration iiMde by J. K. L. to the 
Lord that he and hfe coadjutors would' 

never oease to fcefep al!#in the people a apnse of the wrings' 
endured by a portitii^.of the Roman Catholics, and it will be 
then to be detei uiined, whether the pricstb or the penal laws are 
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the diiist ^ ^turbaticd. Whatever the 

ca^e Af ' ^ may be, it should, as far as is consistent vrith . 

the interests of the community, be rendered incapable 

of doing Qiischief. If the civil disabilities make the peasantry 
insurgents, while they leave the gentry loyal, the principle upon 
which they have l>eeii adjusted is wrong and ought to be changed ; 
but If either the priests or the gentry have stimylated into 
trbatob a hapless and uneducated people; if, while they have 
sheltered rbemselves within the better and forms of the law, 
they have by their evil suggestions excited insurrection in the 
land, and brought destruction on those who confided in them, is 
the government then to be told, that, in order to purchase the 
uncertain neutrality of such men, it must alter the nature of its 
constitution ? Shall such men prove their fitness to govern by. 
a line of conduct which proves them unfit to be for one instant 
trusted ; and shall they make their way into the legislature of 
Gi*eat Britain, by perfidy towards the slate, and by a flagitious 
and abominable traffic in the lives and, sou Is of their miserable 
clients? The liditor feels happy in being able to say, that no 
such odious charge can, with a shadow of justice, be urged 
against the Roman Catholic gentry of Ireland. If it be for an 
instimt entertained, in reflecting on the coyduct of the clergy, it 
is only because persons eminent in their body have spoken and 
wriiteii in a manner likely to excite unfavourable suspicions ; be- 
cause in their writings and speeches, they declare that they will 
keep their people in a state of excitement, and in evidence pro- 
nounce, that, except on particular conditions; Ireland shall not 
have peace. Thus, the menace of J. K. L. has been already laid 
l>efore the reader, that the wrongs of the Roman Catholics shall 
he kept ever present in the people’s minds, and it has also been 
sho\vn from his own words, what are the notions of their wrongs 
which he entertains. It is in strict accordance with such a de-* 
cJaratipn, that, in the evidence of Dr. Doyle, the duration of 
Ireland’s distresses is predicted, until the p^al laws shall have 
been repealed. 

BIGHT KEY. J. DOYLE, D.D. 

You conceive the principal source of the amelioration Lotdi?, 
in tlie condition of the poor in Ireland must be derived 
from increased habits of industry? — I think so. 

Are you to be understood^ that you conceive that the 
desirable result cannot be expected to take place, unleas 
what is generally called the Catholic question is settledk?^ 

— I think, before Go4, it is utt^ly impossible. 

Utterly impi^ible perhaps, if J. K. L.^s menace be put into 
execution ; but if the penal laws could, of themselves, operale 
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sto ttiwgly upoa tbfs peasant’s mind as to make disUuhor* 
is diitbculi tp any reason for the threatened activity and 
^'^rseverance of his spiritual guides, in keeping up in his aaind 
a sense of wrong which was, even before their exertions, too 
painful for endurance. But more than enough has been said op 
this subject, and it must now rest with the reader. I'he 
proposed to him is this: — Dr. Doyle affirms that there cannot 
be improvement in Ireland until the penal laws are removed ; 
the same Dr. Doyle, writing eas J. K. L., proclaims the inten- 
tion of those who have influence, not tosufier the Irish people 
to lose a sense of their wrongs, and not “ to permit their keepers 
to enjoy repose ; ** * and comparing the two important statements 
together, the reader is to Judge, whether, in the evidence deli- 
vered before the Committee of the House of l.ords. Dr. Doyle 
relied on the efbcacy of the penal laws for the truth of Ids pre- 
diction, or on his own unceasing exertions. 

There is another class of advocates for the Roman Catholic 
claims, who argue on the subject which introduces the preceding 
discussion with superior wisdom and moderation. They say, that 
capital is not excluded by the disturbed state of Ireland, but 
that it is withheld by the natural though not necessary caution 
of the British merchants; and they say, that if the source of 
their apprehensions — the “ penal laws’" — be removed, they will 
feel contideiice in a tranquillity, on the permanence of which 
they will think it reasonable to depend, and they will employ 
large portions of w^ealth in a country where, it will be very 
beneficial, aridVhi^e it can procure for its possessors consider- 
able returns. It might be demanded of advocates such iis these, 
whether they think it desirable that capital should flow rapidly in 
upon Ireland, — whether the habits of the people are such as that 
they could benefit by this golden inundation. If a peasantry are 
habitually obedient to the law, and if they have a respect for 
the rights of property, perhaps capital might l)e sent among 
them to any extent, and yet produce no bad ett’ects: but 
wherever the influence of the law is but little felt, and tho 
rights of property lightly regarded, it may be a question wJie- 
ther it is desirable that w'ealth should be suddenly and largely 
imported. It is doubtful whether, in such circumstances, the 
minds of a people unaccustomed to respect law and properly, 
might not be too^ strongly excited, and whether, in the fer- 
ment likely to arise, excesses might not lake place, which 
would create new and perhaps hisurmounlablc obstacles to the 
further influx of wealth. If the Irish peasantry were excited by 
accounts of joint stock companies pouring iheir wealth from all 
sides on a long neglected country, and if expectations were raised 
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tvhich c6uld not afterwards be realized* and if in consequence 
of such disappointment, some acts of outrage were perpetrate^ 
against the new manufacturing institutions, the probability 
that the apprehensions of British mercliahts would revive, and 
perhaps would estrange them more than ever from having any 
species of connection with a wretched and unimprovable people. 
It should therefore, perhaps, be a subject of congrat^iiation, that 
capital is unostentatiously gliding into Ireland ; that it is ii»ot 
so much seen in its approach ns it is felt in its effects ; that 
while it furnishes the peasant with adequate employment, it 
supplies little food for his speculations ; that it makes him ac- 
quainted with comfort, and trains him to industrious habits, but 
does not hold out any of those tempting visions which must 
exercise great power over a highly imaginative people. The 
Editor is not to be understood as expressing# an opinion, that 
capital might not, with great advantage to the people of Ire- 
land, be introduced among them in greater abundance, and 
with more rapidity than it is at present imported ; but his 
decided impression is, that in the introduction of such capital 
all ostentation should be carefully avoided. The peasantry of 
Ireland are now under the influence of circumstances more 
likely to improve them, than any to whip h they were in former 
times subject. The attention of the gentry is directed towards 
them, and the laws are so administered, as to ensure to. a great 
extent, obedience and respect : the effect of such discipline may 
be naturally expected to be, that at no distpit time Ireland can 
bear a great change, with moderation ; blit any man who has 
observed the manner in which grand schemes for tlie improve- 
ment of that country have been dissipated, and have left only 
disappointment, behind, may be pardoned for expressing a doubt* 
as to the propriety of any change so great as to disturb the 
operation of the present system, in correcting those domestic 
abuses, from which, perhaps, more than from any political cause, 
the evils of Ireland have proceeded. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Penal Laws; — whether they ajfcct the Adtnini- 

( 

stration of Justice, 


R. SHIELL, ESQ. 

Comm. DO you know any thinjj with respect to the adinini- 

Morcli .1,1825. . /» . . ^ i i i 

|). 8.5. stration of justice on the circuits ; and it so, Jiave the 

goodness to give a statement ol* any thing, in conse- 
quence of which inconvenience has been sustained ? 

If I am asked with respect to what I have observed 
6n my own circuit, independently of wliat I know has 
taken place in other parts of Ireland, especially in 
Dublin, I answer, that I have observed upon my own 
circuit, what I conceive to be at least imperfections in 
the administration of justice, arising from two sources ; 
the ‘fil[«t I conceive to be religious, and the second 
aristocratic: I have observed, that there is not that just 
regard for the rights and interests of the lower orders, 
which I believe is entertained in this country. In the 
county of Wexford, for instance, it is an habitual obser- 
vation among the bar, that in cases between landlord 
and tenant, there is, I will not say an undue partiality, 
but there is a strong partiality existing in the raipds of 
juries in favour of the landlord. 

4). 06. ^ cannot say that I can illustrate the justice of those 

observations, by any cases which have fallen within my 
own knowledge ; but I know that the partiality for the 
landlord among the jury, is matter of familiar obser- 
vUtieti at thU bar. 1 shall mention the instances which 
have occUttnd U® lUy circuit, that appear to me to show 
that there is something vicious in the administration of 
justice, arising in a great degree from the nature of 
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the law itself : I begin with the case of Lawrence 
against Dempster, in which I happened to be counsel. 
The Insurrection Act was proclaimed in the town of; 
Nenagh, in the county of Tipperary ; Mr. Dempster is 
a magistrate for that country ; he had a quarrel about 
an hour after sunset (and it was a question whether the 
hour had elapsed, and that was left to the jury) with 
a Mr. Lawrence, respecting* a question wholly uncon- 
nected with politics ; very unwarrantable language was 
used by Mr. Lawrence towards Mr. Dempster. It is 
right that I should mention, that it was proved that at 
this time the wife of Mr. Dempster was walking in the 
streets of Nenagh, accompanied by some of her female 
friends, and many persons were at the time in the street; 
in consequence of gross persona} language addressed 
to Mr. Dempster as an individual, but quite unconnected 
with his magisterial capacity, Mr. Dempster ordered 
Mr. Lawrence to be arrested under t^helnsurrectioa Act, 
inasmuch as he was out of his abode an houj after suit'* 
set; the latter was, under this order^ committed and 
detained in custody for, I believe, three days ; a verdict 
for 75 1 . only was recovered, in an action brou^t by 
Mr. Lawrence against Mr. Dempster. I conceive, that 
unless there had been persons upon the jury^ and I was 
assured of the fact, who were resolved to support the 
magistnites at all events, and who acted upon the prin- 
ciple that magistrates, even when grossly in error, or 
when acting corruptly, ought to be sustained, the ver- 
dict would have been much more considerable. .A point 
was saved at the trial ; the question was, whether the 
action ought to have been trespass, or case? It was 
brought before the court of Common Pleas ; three of 
the judges, Mr, Justice Moorc, Mj, Justice Tqrrens, 
and Mr. Justice Johnson, all concurred in saymg 
the conduct of Mr. Bcmpst^ deserved 
reprobation; Lord Norlwy only judge wbp 
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stated, that in his Of^nion, his conduct did not deserve 
much censure^ and that at all events magistrates ought 
to be supported. What I am now stating, is within* my 
own personal knowledge. The case was reported in the 
[Dublin. Evening Post. I think that Mr. Dempster was 
guilty of a gross perversion of the power intrusted to 
him, and I think that ought to have been deprived 
of the commission of the peace ; he was not deprived 
of the commission of the peace ; he remained after the 
facts I have detailed, still intrusted with this important 
power; and further, the magistrates of the county of 
Tipperary came to a resolution, that he was an active 
and useful magistrate, to prevent his being deprived of 
the commission of the peace. I think that the office 
of magistrate is connected with the administration of 
justice, and that to permit a man, who had abused the 
Insurrection Act in such a way, to continue in tlie 
exercise of magisterial functions, was highly censurable, 
and affords evidence that due means are not adopted 
to improve the administration of the law. 

Do you recollect the language which was used by 
Mr. Lawrence to Mr. Dempster on that occasion ? 

I do not recollect the exact words that were used, 
but I recollect that it was impossible that grosser lan- 
guage could be employed. I can recollect some of the 
words, which I should almost blush to mention. 

Mr. Dempster's family were in the street at the 
time? — His wife was in the street, but not within 
hearing. 

Was that proved ? — At all events, it was not proved 
that she was within hearing. 

Do you know the persons that were on the jury? 

I do not know the names of the persons that were on 
the jury, but I was told by the attorney who employed 
mein the actton, and who was extremely well acquainted 
with the CQuntyr (Mr. Lanagan, a very tlever and intelt 
2 
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ligent gei^tleman), that some of the jurom acted upon 
the primjiiple of giving as little damages as possible 
against any magistrate. 

l>id he state to you the ground of his opinion ? 

He did not state that ; 1 did not ask him the question, 
because I conceived, that from his familiar acquaintance 
with the habits and feelings q| the country, he must 
have been acquainted with the fact. 

Do you know of what religious persuasion Mr. Demp- 
ster is ? — He is a presbyterian ; he is a Scotch presby- 
terian ; he was the surgeon of a regiment quartered in 
that part of the country, and settled there. I believe 
him, independent of that fact, to be a respectable man, 
though I tliink he displayed too much alacrity in what 
he considered the discharge of his official duties. 

On that occasion, or others ? 

I speak from public report; I think it my duty to 
mention, that complaints against Mr. Dempster came 
from persons very much disposed to find fault with 
magistrates; 1 know he was extremely unpopular in 
Nenagh. 

Do you know^ from what parts of the' county the per- 
sons composing the jury, were drawn? — I do not. 

Was a panel returned, which was intended, solely for 
the trial of this particular ease? 

No, there was a general panel; as well as I recollect 
in that particular case, the jury were chosen by ballot, 
which is the fairest mode; the names were put into 
a hat, and then drawn out. 

What was Mr. Lawrence? 

Mr. Lawrence had been in the army. 

Was he a Catholic or a Protestant? 

He is a Protestant. I dm quite satisfied that Mr. 
Dempster was actuated by no reHgioas feeling towards 
him, nor would he have been actuated by any such 
feeling towards him? if he had been a )Roman Caitiiolic. 


Coram. 

March I8i5. 

p. 88. 
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Mr, Ifempster is not ajffected by tlie passions that pre-? 
vail throughout Ireland ; he is a Scotch gentleman ; Mr. 
Lawrence is Irish; and I recollect this circutnstance, 
that a. friend of Lawrence's said, and this is, I think^ 
remarkable^ “Upon what principle could you possibly 
arrest Mr. Lawrence? for Mr. Lawrence is notoriously 
a loyal man." The petUn I allude to was a Mr. Rowan 
Cashell, a relation of Mr. Lawrence ; he proved that he 
said to Mr. Dempster, “ Why should you arrest Law- 
rence, when he and all his family are loyal men? " and 
he added, that he meant by that, that they were strong 
Protestants. 

Do you think there were loyal men and strong Pro- 
testants oh the jury I am sure there were very strong 
Protestants, and therefore very loyal men, according to 
a certain, but very improper and offensive definition of 
the word. 

Comm. How do you account for it, that those feelings of 

strong protestantism did not operate with 
^ the jury, to induce them to take part with Mr. Lawrence, 

he being a loyal man and a Protestant ? 

I thinic;, that the anxiety to support the magistrate 
superseded every other consideration.. 

Then, has not the anxiety to support the magistrate 
in a disturbed district, overpowered that community of 
feeling which existed between a jury and a suffering 
Protestant? — I do not think, that the fact of Mr. Law- 
rence being a strong Protestant, had any effect upon the 
jury, because no political feeling. was the origin of the 
conlest between were perfectly impartial, 

as concerned, between 

the bpth. Protestants. The ground 

upon case illustrates 

the impeilect of justice, is the simple 

fimt, ^lat Mr. continue ip the 

exertjse of maj^iitermrfp^ 
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Did you ever hear, tliat there was a communicatian 
between t^ governi^^^ of Ireland and the cjitef justice, 
propriety 9 f removing Mr. Dempster from tte 

cpjoamiesioA of - « 

. I , read) in one of the papers, that Mr. Peel made that 
observation in the Hgpse of Commons, but I had never 
heitrd it . before. I conceiy|L that Mr. Peel might 
have referred to lord Norburjrp^he chief justice of the 
Common Pleas, who expressed an, opinion favorable to 
Mr. Dempster. 

Supposing a communication was actually made by 
the Irish government to lord chief justice Bushe, of 
the court of King's Bench, with i-espect to the propriety 
of removing Mr. Dempster from the commission of the 
peace, and that the chief justice,^having tried the cage, 
gave it as his opinion, tliat there was not sufiicient 
ground for the lord chancellor of Ireland to exercise 
his authority, and to remove Mr.^ Dempster; in that 
case, would not you think that the lord chancellor 
was justified in abstaining from the exercise of such 
a power ? 

. I .muat, in candour, say, notwithstanding the high 
respect I entertain, and something stronger than respect, 
towards the chief justice of the King's Bench, who is 
a very distinguished person, that I should not conceive 
that even his authority ought to supersede the effect 
which the powerful facts ought tP have produced, upon 
the mind of the lord chapcellor*^ 

You state, that iu point ofcircuflftstances, Mr. Dempster 
and Mr. Lawrence were veiy^l$)scl^0UL* a footing? 

Yes ; when I say tliat, I tbe.^prit of aris- 

tocratic dominion is coimect^^^wi^ Deli|^us domina- 
tion ; I do not apply? the pbsemifcolii vs<i much to this 
pm^cute cose, as to the general of the system of 
rdigiims distinction on whole class of the peopk?^^ 

In this particular case, you, neidr^impute a religious 
feeling, nor an aristocratic sentiment, to the jury? 

B B 


Comm. 
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I think that the disposition to support magistrates 
improperly, arises from an aristocratic sentiment; frorh 
a desire to keep down and trample upon the lower 
orders. 

Do you not think, tlie jury might have iiaturalJy 
taken into consideration tlie very great provocation Mr, 
Dempster had received, that might liave deprived him 
for a moment of the exercise of his sound intellect ? 

I not only know that they did, but that they ought, 
and that the chief justice directed them to do so; but 
I think that 75/. was not by any means a proper repara- 
tion for an imprisonment of three days, and where the 
insurrection act was converted into an instrument of 
personal vengeance. 

Ciniini. VVhat amount of damages should you yourself have 

p, 9}). thought sufTicient, in the case ^bf Mr. Lawrence ? 

1 should have thought, that under the circumstances, 
300/. would have been a proper verdict, 
jj. 90 . Can you state what circumstances of life Mr. Lawrence 

was in ? 

Mr. Lawrence is a person of very respectable family, 
I believe ; however, that his circumstances are now, and 
were then ’ extremely impoverished, I believe that his 
respectability, which perhaps will appear singular in 
Ireland, has siistained some diminution in consequence 
of his being considered addicted to quarelling, and his 
having been reputed a duellist. 

p. 98 . Did you ever know an instance in which the question 

of religion actually interfered with tlie appointment or 
non-appointment of a police-man ? 

No; for my occupations are of such a nature as put 
me ont of the way of obtaining knowledge of that kind ; 
but I can mention a fact which exhibits the feeling of 
the people upon the subject/ and these suspidohs gene- 
rate as great an evil as if that principle ogj^rated, I recol- 
lect a police-inaa was found guilty, at the last assizes at 
Clonmel, of murder. I walked through the streets after 
1 
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the conviction, and attended particularly to the obser- 
vations of the lower orders respecting this conviction. 
Many of the people said, We are sure he will not be 
executed, because he is a Protestant that is a most 
fatal feeling, and means ought to be taken to remove it. 

Do you think that individual ought to have been 
executed ? ^ 

He ought not to have been hanged, because, though 
it was murder in law, it was not in morals ; he had 
drunk too much ; he was returning to the j>lace where 
he was quartered from Clonmel, upon a car ; a peasant 
lad came out on a sudden, in the dusk of the evening, 
from a house on the road, and made some clamour or 
noise.* The police-man conceived that this boy was 
going to shoot him : he resolved to anticipate him, and 
shot him dead ; the boy had no arms in his hands. 
Under these circumstances it was thought by the judge 
that the police-man ought to be spared ; but the lower 
orders, without knowing any thing of the facjts, said, as 
a matter of course, He is a Protestant, and of course 
will be pardoned.” 


J. DOHEHTY, ESQ. 

What circuit do you go? 

The Leinster circuit, which passes through the counties Feb. 25 , i825. 
of Wicklow, Wexford, Waterford, Tipperary and Kil- 
kenny. 

Of what class are the grand and petit juries comr 
posed, on the circuit you attend ? 

* The noise was the report of a musket shot. It was said at 
the time, that the carbine of the unfortunjite man's comrade 
was accidentally discharged, that the report brought persons to 
the door of their cabin, and the policeman suspecting that the 
shot was fired from the house, committed the melancholy act 
for which he wasUried. Some time previous to this unhappy 
circumstance, his comrade had been attacked by a large party, 
and he had. very bravely come to his assistance, and succeeded 
in recovering his arms which had been wrested from him. 

B B 2 
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The grand juries, according to my observation, of the 
gentry of the very first class, in the respective counties. 

Is there a mixture of Protestant and Catholic gentle- 
men in those counties upon the grand jury ? 

Certainly. 

From what circumstance do the petit juries vary in 
the same counties ; do tou mean from different parts of 
the same county, or at mnerent times ? 

From the selection of the sheriff. 

In general, are the juries in your opinion, fairly selected 
from persons of different religions? 

Generally speaking, I think they are. In the course 
of some seventeen years circuit experience, interruplied 
only by an absence while I performed tlie duties of 
a ,commissioner of inquiry into the fees of courts of 
justice, I am not able to charge^^my memory with a single 
instance, in which I havfe seen an unfair selection of 
jurors, in reference to their religious opinions; nor can 
I charge my recollection with a single verdict, civil or 
criminal, influenced by religious considerations. 

Have you any means of comparing the administration 
of justice in England and in Ireland ? 

The reports of what has taken place in courts of 
justice in England, render me in some degree acquainted 
with it; and having received my early educatioiK in 
England, I had an opportunity of attending? the courts 
for some time here, and I have in that way been aMe to 
institute a comparison between the two. 

From that Goihparison, should you say that. justice 
was as easily obtained in Ireland as it is in England? 

I should say, that justice is quite as easily obtained in 
Ireland as in England, subject to this exception, that 
the lower class of persons iii Ireland are, generally 
speaking; much poorer than the Idw^r class of persons 
in England. ^The difimuiries to a poor inan, tU 
England and Sbdtland, ate great in making hi¥ way to- 
a court of justice, and that difiScuIty, upon that account. 
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may press more heavily on the lower orders in Ireland 
than in England; but I think the courts are just as 
open, and just as free to the poor in Ireland as in 
England ; and 1 think that when they do come before the 
courts of justice, they are received just as fairly in the 
one country as;in the other. 

D. O’CONNELL, ESQ. 

Have you observed, in the administration of justice Lords, 
in the superior courts, any disj^osition towards undue 
partiality ? 

In particular instances I have ; but the apprehension 
of partiality is more occasioned by the kind of instru- 
ments that are used to bring jury questions to trial, 
than in the superior judfes themselves ; the city of 
Dublin is particularly constituted in that respect/ espe- 
cially in later times. There has been a great deal of 
party spirit; and no persons can ixow be sheriffs of 
Dublin, that do not give a very unequivocal . pledge, 
before their election, of taking a particular part in 
politics hostile to the Roman Catholics. •Those gentle- 
men have the summoning of all juries, and thfi formation 
of all grand juries^ and whatever may be the result in 
individual cases^ it leaves a g^eral impression upon 
theminds of ; the Roman Catholics, that their property, 
or, in cases of criminal offences, their . lives and liberties 
are not secure. I know that that prevails to a very great 
extent ; so that a Roman Catholic, the most cool and 
rational amongst them, and dispassionate as to parties, 
vrould rather submit to great wrongs than attempt a 
trial in Dublin ; and that, as 1 said before, origina,ting 
with the species of persons who are sheriffs, and of the 
persons who are at the head .of the special; 
for they place at the head of the special j*uy I ist the high 
corporators. An Act of Parliami^t that 
in the lower House last sessions, would tend certainly, 

B B 3 
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if carried into effect, to do away a great deal of that 
evil, in my judgment. 

Have you any complaint against the administration of 
the superior courts at the assizes ? 

Upon the Munster circuit, which I have gone for a 
great number of years, very little. At present I find 
it more advantageous not to go the circuit ; but I have 
gone for three or four and twenty years the Munster 
circuit, scarcely omitting a town. Difference of religion 
does not at all affect the administration of Justice at 
the assizes in the county of Clare, and very little in the 
county of Limerick ; and 1 think I should be warranted 
to say not at all in the county of Limerick ; in the county 
of Kerry not at all ; in the city of Cork very little, 
but it does, I think; to some extent in the county of 
Cork. 

Can you state whether Roman Catholics have not 
lately, and only lately, been named upon the grand 
juries for «he county of Cork ? 

I believe that since they were eligible, that is, 1792, 
or 1793, there have been generally one or two Catholics 
upon the grand juiy of the county of Cork, but the 
number has not exceeded that, nor indeed ought it to 
exceed four or five. I do not think that the fair pro- 
portion of the Catholic property of the county of Cork, 
ought to give them probably above four ; there ought 
not certainly to be more than that, and there has been 
generally one or two. 

To what do you attribute the difference you have 
stated between the county of Cork, and the counties of 
Limerick, Clare and Kerry ? 

I am sorry to be obliged to say, that it is because 
there is somewhat of a higher resident gentry in the 
county of Cork, but who have kept each other a good 
deal in countenance in what we call illiberality ; there 
have been some leading gentlemen a good deal marked 
for it, and that I conceive has had a bad influence on 
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society in general. I have had occasion to remark in 
my profession, that a poor man, who happens to be 
a Roman Catholic, has less chance of justice in the 
county of Cork than in the other counties upon my 
circuit; and, indeed, in my profession, IJiave stated it 
so to juries. 

When you speak of partiality, or something like it, 
in the county of Cork, do*yoii apply that to civil or to 
criminal cases, or to both ? 

1 apply it more to civil than to criminal cases ; and 
in the manner in which the crown prosecutions have 
been conducted, I do not think I should be justified 
in applying that to such criminal cases ; for the crown 
prosecutions have certainly been conducted, as in my 
humble judgment they ought to be ; and no persorr can 
be a more competent witness of that than I am, for I 
have defended almost all the prisoners prosecuted by 
the crown. 

Is there any difference in the administration of justice 
in the counties and cities you have mentioned? 

Yes ; in the city of Limerick there is a strong anti- 
Catholic party : but the object of that is rather per- 
sonally political, if I may use the expression, than 
merely religious: a struggle has been going on to retain 
in the hands of a single individual all the corporate 
rights and revenues of Limerick ; that individual, and 
the party so struggling, happen to be what we call 
ascendancy men ; and that makes a difference in Lime- 
rick, which, I believe, would not otherwise exist there; 
there is a great deal of Catholic commercial wealth in 
Limerick; and in general questions, where they are 
allowed to form part of the juries, Us they are in ques- 
tions of mere property, ^lnconnected with any thing of 
a local or party nature, justice is perfectly fairly admi- 
nistered, by the Protestants and Catholics bein^onthe 
jury promiscuously. A corporation jury there would 
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not be so inclined ; and I have seen instances of the 
grossest and most outrageous opposition in particular 
jurors to the administration of justice. 

You stated that you have known frequent instances 
of jurors refusing to accede to a verdict; do you mean 
to state that such instances have occurred exclusively 
on the part of Protestants, or also on the part of 
Catholics ? 

Perhaps I should correct my answer as to frequently 
knowing it : as to my positive knowledge, the fre- 
quency is confined to a few instances ; the opinion is 
the more general and the less to be relied upon ; the 
juror to whom I alluded in particular was a Protestant, 
and that because the proceeding was against a corporate 
officer, he held out against the other eleven jurors, until 
he compelled them not to find a verdict, and he was 
rewarded with the freedom of the city of Limerick, which 
was presented to hinvfor that. 

Do you attribute that to a difference of religious 
feeling, on both sides of the question, or exclusively 
on the one side ? 

Religion ^as an incident ; corporate corruption was 
the cause. And if the worthy gentleman had been a 
Catholic, I am convinced he would have been equally 
iil*conducted with similar motives. 

^ When you make this statement ( expressive of strong 
disapprobation,) with respect to the system of the court 
of quarter sessions, you do not apply it as affecting one 
religion more than another, or as at all connected with 
religion? 

Totally unconnected with religious difference, and 
haying no connection whatsoever with the disqualifying 
code. 

Is there any /belief, on the part of the population, 
that the civil panes )are ^unfairly decided at the quarter 
sessions^? 
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O yes ; the population feel that it is impossible to do 
justice with such a court, but that belief is not at all 
mixed with any difference of religion. 

In point of fact, have you any reason to complain of Lords, 
unfairness or partiality in the administration of those March 9 ^ 1825 . 
courts ? 

None, as connected with .religious distinctions, with 
the single exception of some tinge in the magistracy 
upon that subject; none that requires any great con- 
sideration, and certainly nonfe that would not be re- 
medied by increased prosperity in the country. 

They (the magistrates) were also in the habit of p. 130, 
turning almost all cases with respect to civil rights into 
criminal offences, and beginning by inflicting punish- 
ment, that is imprisonment, by sending an individual, 
who frequently was least in favour, for it came to that, 
to gaol. 

Has not that practice been corrected by; the appoint- 
ment of petty sessions ? 

It has been diminished, and diminished to a con- 
siderable extent ; but if the magistrates arg disposed to 
act wrong, they protect each other, by there being two 
or three in petty sessions, more than they would be pro- 
tected if they acted individually; so that some evils are 
created, even in that way, the remedy being in my 
humble judgment to get abetter class of magistrates* 

Do not you think they are frequently a check upon 
each other ? 

In some instances ; and in many they are, because 
three, or four, or five of the magistrates cannot well 
come together, that there is not feome gentlemen of 
superior station and disposition amongst them; and 
when there is one such, he will correct, or at least tend 
to correct the mischiefs of the others; so that I take 
the petty sessions to be, notwithstanding some abuses^ 
a very great improvement. 
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Do you think there has been any one instance of 
misconduct so gross as that to which you have alluded 
in a former answer, on the part of single magistrates, 
since the petty sessions have been introduced ? 

I do not; I think in that respect the petty sessions 
are decidedly a great improvement. 

Have they tended to give the population a more 
favourable opinion of the administration of the law ? 

They have ; subject alw'ays to a qualification, that 
the system has so worked in Ireland, that the people 
conceive that almost every thing done is done as a 
matter of favour and not of right ; and as they before 
solicited individual magistrates, and 1 believe used 
more powerful means than mere solicitation, they now 
endeavour to solicit the* magistrates who are to hold the 
petty sessions ; a kind of canvass takes place ; for the 
impression upon the Irish peasant is, that unless he has 
what they call interest, he has no chance of success 
before any tribunal. The superior tribunals are not open 
at all to the Irish peasant; he cannot have money 
enough to go ,to law ; the attorney may speculate in 
taking up his individual case, but a peasant himself 
cannot bring the law into action on his behalf at all, 
that is quite out of the question. 

Those are all cases arising out of the state of society 
botli as to the rich and to the poor, and not at all con- 
nected with religious differences? 

I should not go to that extent ; I may be mistaken, 
|)ut I think the system itself is so interwoven with re- 
ligious distinctions, and its present state so much, if 
not created, amalgamated with it, that it would be im- 
possible for me to say that they are unconnected ; they 
do not in very many individual in^stances, operate as 
between Catholic and Protestant immediately, but they 
do in soipe, and part of the origin of the system is, in 
my opinion, the religious distinction. 
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A. H. BLAKE. ESQ. 

I AM acquainted only with the superior courts of 
Ireland ; I may have a little feeling upon the subject as 
belonging to one of them, but I am conscientiously 
satisfied that they administer justice as purely and 
honestly as any courts upon the face of the earth. If I 
were to say what influence I think the Catholic dis- 
qualifications have upon them, J should say it was to 
turn their feelings in a direction favourable to'the Roman 
Catholics ; the lower orders however think the contrary ; 
they think that the judges being all Protestants, have 
a leaning against the Roman Catholics ; they consider 
the exclusion of the Roman Catholics unfair ; that tlie 
object of it is to give the Protestants an undue advan- 
tage in the distribution of justice. 

You are speaking of the higher courts ? 

Yes; with which alone I am really acquainted. I 
must observe at the same time, that I h^ve made some 
inquiries respecting the administration of justice before 
the assistant barristers ; and I believe that to be honest 
and pure in general. 

REV. JOHN KEILY. 

With respect to the administration of justice in that 
part of the county of Cork with which you are acquainted, 
have you ever heard complaints among the common 
people ? — I have heard complaints from the common 
people upon all subjects, but when they were investi- 
gated, to a certain degree, 1 did not find them substan- 
tiated generally. I live in a part of the county of Cork, 
rather remote or apart from the county at large ; in my 
passage through the country, I have heard conversations 
occasionally, and those conversations were so very 
vague, I did not enter into them sufficiently, nor have 
evidence to establish facts of my own personal know- 
ledge. I know of no magisterial delinquency for those 
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two or three yearii, the reform of the mo^gistracy . 

>Hi^ejoa.hemdL.j^^ or apprehensions^on 

the part 4^ ihe i^ justice would not be done 

to them at the assizes ^rr-The apprehension in my; part 
of the country»/regarf}s ;^the expense of going to the 
assizes to get r^ess, the assizes being too remotCf , and 
I have^ in mny instances^ fail^ed in inducing tlie peojde 
to have recourse to the law for redress for injuries done 
to th^iHithecause they geonceived the expense and trouble 
and delay would interfere with their other business. 

Have you ever heard them express any apprehension 
on the score of the selection of juries, or of juries being 
tal^en from the people of one opinion more than another? 
—Very seldom. I found, from my intercourse with 
society in the county of Cork, that it was a relief to all 
parties, without distinction of religion, to be exempted 
from seizing on petit juries. I have heard complaints 
made, that on the record juries, there was not a pro- 
portion of Catholics ^ and on the grand juries, parr 
ticularly the last time, it was said the sherifl' for the 
year was a prejudiced man ; because there was only one 
Catholic on the grand jury ; but I have never heard a 
distinction drawn between the qualification on the one 
side or the other, until lately. 

BEV. MICHAEL COLLINS. 

You are very well acquainted with the description of 
i8t4. persons, who form usually the county of Cork grand 
juries; do not you conceive that a fair proportion of 
Catliolic gentlemen are usually invited upon the county 
grand jury ? — ^The county of Cork is very large, and 
my knowlege of it is rather limited; I have knovvn of 
two or three Roman Catholics being occasionally sum- 
moned upon the grand jury; and I have known in- 
stances where they were altogether e^sccluded. The 
greatest number of Catholics summoned at any one 
time, never has, I believe, exceeded two or three. 
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How many Roman Catholic gentlemen, of sufficient 
property to serve on grand juries, do you conceive 
there are in the county of Cork? — I am not prepared to 
answer that question; but it is the general impresstoh 
on my mind, that there are a good many. 

Can you mention the names of tile Catholic gentlemen 
who are qualified to sit on grand jtfries, inyohr opinion? 
— I really would not undertake to say ; I never turned 
my attention to that point; there is a Mr. Roche, of 
Ahaddir, who has got a good property ; I do not know 
whether he is on the grand jury. 

That is a very lately acquired property?— There ate 
very few Roman Catholics in the county of Cork, that 
have had an hereditary patrimonial property, with the 
exception of two or three ; there is Mr. Rochfort, he 
lives near Kinsale ; at Garristown, two brothers, Cop- 
pingers ; Mr. Barry, of Lamelara ; Mr. Deecy, of Clona- 
kilty, and Mr. Goold. There have been Protestants 
appointed upon the grand jury that have not, as i have 
heard, three thousand a year, nor one thousand a year, 
nor five hundred a year. 

With respect ta Mr. Rochfort, in thc'first place, does 
not he frequently serve upongrand juries?— I have seen 
his name upon grand juries. 

Mr. Coppinger, of Barryscourt, frequently attends? — 
I have seen his name. 

Mr. Barry, of Lamelara, have you seen his name 
upon grand juries ! — Yes, I have. 

Mr. Roche, of Ahaddir, he is a person of very%tely 
acquired property, a man who had been very low in' 
life? — I do not know what his situation in life formerly 
w^as 

Did you ever hear the fact, that he had been a shoe* 
maker? — I did. 

When did he acquire his property? — During thewar. ^ 

Are you acquainted, that it is mote a fundted than a 
landed property ? — I believe he has got a landed estate. 

Very small compared to liis funded property ?— Yes. 
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RIGHT REV. JAMES MAGAURIN, D. D- 

Yo^ have been ^xaimiried as to the case ofCotihdfs 
murder, were you at Mullingar at the time of that trial? 
IxVasnpt. 

You have stated your belief that nine persons not 
^ilty of the absolute offence of murder, suffered the 
punishment of the law ? — I have. 

Did you ever r^ad any authentic publication of that 
trial?— Never. 

Have you ever seen any report of the evidence on that 
trial?— Never. 

Do you state that opinion upon the mere genera? 
rumour that prevailed in the county ? — I do. 

You have no knowledge of the case, except from re- 
port? — No other but report. 

And it* is part of the same report which you have 
heard, and of the sajne impression which is general 
amongst the jjeople in the^ country, that though those 
nine individuals who suffered had not committed the 
crime of murder, yet that they had conspired to commit 
it? — They were believed to belong to an illegal associa- 
tion that was very general in the neighbourhood. 

And that they had intended to perpetrate that murder? 
— ^That I think also has been the belief. 

Are you aware whether the individuals who were 
convicted were not indicted for a conspiracy to murder, 
as well as for the perpetration of murder ? — I am not, 
but I believe they were indicted and prosecuted for the 
commission of that crime ; I believe the individual who 
gave information against that party, swore that they 
were the persons committing it. 

During the whole time of your residence in the county 
of Longford you cannot call to mind any case of a con- 
viction which you think was produced by this collision 
of political sentiment or those excited apprehensions ? — 
I cannot in the county I reside in, it is generally well 
governed. 
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The opinion you have now expressed (xdth respect to Comm. 
the improper conviction) is founded upotf ' the prevalent 
belief and report in the neighbourhood in which you 
reside ? — Exactly. 

Do you consider that this sort of general report pre-* 
valent in your neighbourhood, is as satisfabtory a ground 
upon which you can form an opinion upon so important 
a matter as this is, as an. authentic report of the trial 
would have been, if you had read one ? — The authen- 
ticated report is nothing but the prosecution and con- 
viction. 

Would not an authenticated report of the trial have 
been accompanied by the evidence upon which that 
conviction was founded ? — The evidence was one of the 
party that first conspired; he gave the information, he 
became the informer. 

Whatever the evidence was, do you not believe, tliat 
the perusal and consideration of the evidence would have 
been a more satisfactory ground upon which to have 
formed your opinion, than tlie report which you say 
prevailed in your neighbourhood ?— I cannpt be a judge 
of that. / 

Can you state why you did not have recourse to that 
method, which is usually adopted in such cases, instead 
of resting upon the mere report of the neighbourhood?— 

I did not seek the report, but 1 heard it from different 
persons ; I did not resort to either the one or the other. 

When you found a prevailing general impression 
among tlie Homan Catholic inhabitants of your diocese, 
that nine innocent men had unjustly fallen victims to 
the law, did not you think it incumbent upon you to 
ascertain the precise facts of the case, in order that, if 
that impression was erroneous, you might undeceive the 
people who entertained *it ?— No, it was not my duty ; 
nor do I know where to resort for such information. 

Did you mention it as your belief, or that such was 
the general belief of the country ?— -I believe it was in 
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a curfiory kind of way; it was rather a matter of con-- 
versation ; and my reason for mentioning it at all was,r 
because of the dreadful results that arise from the feel- 
ing that persons are punished, not being guilty ; it leads 
to those midnight outrages and retaliations. 

THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT PEEL 

Have you any information to give respecting the 
statement of Do(|tor Magaiirin as to the execution of 
some men in the county of Westmeath ? — I desired an 
application should be made to the clerk of the crown 
for the county of Westmeath, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining from the best authority, what passed in the year 
1814, in the case of certain individuals, who were ex- 
ecuted^for be^g concerijed in t|ie murder of a man of 
the name of James Connell. think Dr. Magaurin’s 
impression was, that nine persons had been executed 
for that murder ; but I find that the total number of 
persons execjuted for being concerned in that murder 
was six, „j^iat those six were indicted on the charge of 
murder,^ aud|a^®*^ tha^of conspiracy to murder; that 
they ^e|:e all adquHted^cn the charge of murder, but all 
ccnyicted of tl^e conspiracy to murder ; and that there- 
fore the offeree for whph they were executed was the 
couapiracy and not t^e . murder, and probably that may 
have led to the impression as to the innocence of the 
parties, which Dr. Magaurin stated to prevail in the 
county oL Westmeath, persons /not being aware, that 
the conspiracy to murder is a capital offence in Ireland. 

The reader can now be at no loss to account for the suspicions 
which the peasantry of Ireland entertain with respect to the ad- 
ministnation of justice, and which^ according to Mr. Shiel, it 
is so important to adopt some means of removing. The Homah 
Catholic Association, at the motion of Mr. Shiel, petition the 
legtslaliire, complaining of partiality in the execution of the 
laws. ; Mr* O^Cormell loudly proclaims in the hearing of the 
people; that juries are dishonest, and Dr. Magaurin does not 
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conceive it to be the duty of a Roman Catholic bishop to 
disabuse his subjects ” of mistaken notions which baW Oc- 
casioned the outrages and “ midnight assassinations " by which 
Ireland has been so dreadfully afflicted and dishonoured^ 
Dr. Magaurin did not even think it necessary to nuike any 
inquiry into the justice of the suspicions which his people 
entertained, because “ it was not his duty'" — not his duty to 
remove, if it were possible, impressions from the minds of his 
people, which, if he is himself to be credited, caused murder to 
be perpetrated. Let it be remembered, that to remove, if possible, 
such unjust impressions — even to inquire ^vhgthcr they are 
unjust, is declared by a Roman Catholic bishop to be no part 
of his duty. 


SIR JOHN NEWPORT, BART. 

Ido believe, indeed I know, that at an earlier period, 
within my recollection, juries in some counties were 
not very fairly struck, an^ the people were warranted in 
entertaining distrust, from the manner in which they 
were struck. 

To what period do you refer?— •-Twelve or fourteen 
years ago. 

Has that evil been remedied? — Yes; I believe the 
high sheriffs being now struck from a more feSpectable 
description of persons than they formeVly w^e, ail ame- 
lioration of the office of sub-sheriff has followed in a 
certain degree ; but upon that head, the committee atid 
the legislature will feceive much moire information when 
the report from the commissioners of inquiry will come 
before them; and they will there find to what extent 
this evil has operated, in several counties in Ireland. 

General Observations. 

After the body of evidence here submitted to the reader, the 
Editor feels it almost unnecessary to offer any comment ; only 
he would suggest, that the ne^ativfe testimony borne to the im* 
partiality with which justice is now administered in Ireland, is 
the more valuable, from its being borne by witnesses who would, 
had it been possible, have provided themselves with ma^rials 
to support certain charges which they had previously made. 
The reader may remember, that not vhry long since the Ro- 
man Catholic association in Dublin, at the motion of Mr.Shiel, 
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adopted a petition complaining, in no measured terms, of flie 
unequal and dishonest administration of the laws in Ireland, 
and that communications from all those who were aggrieved 
were courted, for the purpose of having the allegations of the 
petition substantiated by facts. Thus, then, all practicable 
means were adopted of discovering abuses in the administration 
of justice, arising out of party feeling ; and when ]Mr. Shiel 
appeared before tlje committee of the House of Commons, he 
was not prepared to adduce one single fact in support of his 
former accusations. Tlie case to which he alluded was most 
unfavourable t» bin cause. In order to prove that the admini- 
stration of justice was warped by an aristocratic and l:y a party 
feeling, he stated, that in a case where the plaintiff was a gentle- 
man of respectable family, in station on a level with the de- 
fendant, was also a Protestant {the Editor has reason to helicvc 
an Orangeman, certainly such in every thing save the ceremony), 
the jury, nevertheless, in compliance with the charge of Chief 
Justice Bushe, gave lighter damages than Mr. Shiel thought 
they ought to have giveiv Mr. O’Connell is contented with 
urging, in general terms, against the gentry of the county of 
Cork, as foul a charge as could easily be imagined, but as he 
states no particular instance of the misconduct he condemns, 
the Editor imagines tiiat he may, without any great forbear- 
ance, leave Mr. O’CenneUs charges without a comment, to 
be classed among those “ railing accusations'' which indicate 
less the nature of the dignities they assail, than that of the 
mind in which they originate. Upon the whole, it may be con- 
cluded, that the numerous members of the Roman Catholic 
association were pledged to support, if it were possible, the 
allegations contained in their petition, that those members who 
were examined on those allegations could not have been un- 
prepared for such an examination, and that their inability to 
establish the charges previously made, was occasioned simply 
by the circumstance that their charges were groundless. 

There was one accusation urged by Mr. Randal M‘Donnell, 
against a magistrate, for haying, as be said, refused to arrest 
a convert to the Protestant church, who was accused of heinous 
crimes ; but as INlr. M‘Donnell derived* his information of the 
magistrate's conduct only from report, and as a principal part 
of his testimony (in matters in which he ought to have liad 
clearer knowledge) has met with a direct contradiction from 
Major Warburton, the Editor hppes that he will not be con- 
cluded as partial or incorrect in rejecting the hearsay testimony 
altogether. 

On another subject (alluded to by Mr,. O'ConneH), the Dublin 
juries, the* Editor does not think it necessary or proper to offer 
any comment ; — it has been made the object of a special in- 
quiry, and has already received from the legislature abundant 
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consideralioii ; but with I'espect to that portion of the admini- 
stration of justice, which more properly belongs to the present 
work, as far as judges, juries and magistrates are concerned, 
it can hardly be denied, that the imputations attempted to be 
cast upon it are })rovcd to have been unfounded. There is, 
however, a difficulty still in the administration of justice, arising 
in a source to which the attention of the govcrninent appears to 
have been not yet directed, 'i’lie little respect which Irish wit- 
nesses entertain for the sanctity of an oath, and the contrivances 
which the more conscientious t^oinetimes adopt, to unite the 
advantages of perjury with verbal truth, b^e been frequently 
noticed, and various explanations have been oifered, and various 
causes assigned of this ur;happy cliaracteristic. It will be well 
to consider what effect the following extracts may have in 
suggesting an additional explanation. 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

Has any case occurred, in jK)ur Grace's consistory Lords, 
courts, of property being disputed on the point of 
a marriage between Protestants and Catholics, being 
valid or invalid ? 

Yes ; there has been lately a very extraardinaiy one 
in the consistory court of Dublin, as I was informed 
by one of the officers of the court, jus^ before my de- 
parture from Dublin. A woman appeared at the court, 
to administer to the effects of her father, who had lately 
died. She stated on oath, that he had died intestate, 
and had left no widow. As she was leaving the office, 
she was asked by one of the clerks, who knew her, how 
she could possibly swear that her father had left no 
widow, when she knew perfectly well that her father 
had married a second time, and that the widow was 
now living ? to which she answered, that it was not so ; 
that she had gone to the priest (naming him), to know 
whether she should make the affidavit, and was informed 
by him that she might, for that the woman could not 
be called his widow, as she could never have been pro- 
perly called his wife ; and that when it was still put to 
her, that her oath was directly contradictory to the fact, 
her answer was, that she could not presume to know 
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better than her priest, or to say anything cbhtrsfry to 
his word. The officer informed me, that the parties 
had been married by a Protestant minister, and that to 
this it was the priest alluded when he pronounced it not 
to be a marriage. When this matter was made known, 
the woman was ordered for examinatioji again before 
the court; and how it has terminated I have not 
heard. 

REV. W. O’BRIEN. 

Comm. A CASE came before me, as the Roman Catholic Vicar 

General of the diocese ; a case of conscience, brought 
before me by a parish priest. He was not allowed to 
mention names, but he stated it in this w^ay : “ A, person 
in lily parish, a slovenly idle farmer, has got a large 
tract of ground, which is not worth anything like 
the rent he had assumed for it ; but his landlord is in- 
dulgent, and does not call for the rent, and he probably 
owes five or six years. He has three sons ; he encou- 
rages these sons to get wives, and holds out to them, 
as a marriage portion, a share in his slovenly farm ; he 
divides it into four parts, retaining to himself one part, 
and surrendering the other three parts to his three 
children; he grants them leases upon it for lives, at 
a reduced rent. When I say reduced, I mean a less 
rent than he pays himself. The landlord is aware of 
the transaction; the three sons go forward, register 
their votes out of those new freeholds, and at the time of 
the election, vote for the friend of their landlord.” The 
clergyman applies to me, to know how far I consider 
those three men guilty of perjury ; he did not consider 
them guilty of perjury, for they swore that they had 
a lease of lives, and that their interest in that lease was 
worth more than 405. a year, which it actually was. 
Then my opinion was, that they were guilty of perjury, 
and that the whole transaction was an abominable one; 
that the head landlord should be paid ; that they were 
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th^ rent was in arrear s and that the father 
could not give them what he had not himself, a free- 
hold. I haye ki^own abominable instances of peijury, 
in consequence of the miserably wretched state of the 
peasantry of the country. 

Here are two cases stated, in which the individual taking an 
oath relied altogether upon tlje judgment of a priest, as to 
whether it should l)e taken. Here are two perjuries ; one of 
them, in the judgment of Dr. O'Brien, an abominable trans- 
action,” and the guilt in both instances incurred at the dicta- 
tion of a Roman Catholic priest. The Editor does not mean to 
impute, in either case, evil intention to the deluded, or to the 
(perhaps unintentional) deceiver ; but he wishes to direct the 
attention of bis readers to the fact, that the conscience of the 
Irish peasant is exercised, not in distinguishing right from 
wrong, but in directing obedience to all sacerdotal injunctions ; 
and that these injunctions are of so contradictory natufe, as 
that one priest sliall direct his parishioner to do that which 
another priest condemns as an abominable crime. Whether 
a conscience so exercised and so directed is likely to attain that 
state of liealthy sensitiveness, which Would make it an efheient 
auxiliary of justice and the law, it requires but little consider- 
ation to deternunc. 
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SECTION IV 


CHAP. I. 

Claims of the J^oman Catholics. 

RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE, D. D. 

WAS there anything* in the ' conduct of the Roman 
Catholics, in your opinion, during the reign of the 
Stuarts, that justified the English Parliament in passing 
the penal laws against them ? 

Yes ; I think at that time, the connection of the 
Roman Catholics with’ the Stuarts, was such as justi- 
fied, and even made it necessary, for the English govern- 
ment to pass some penal laws against the Catholics ; 
such as the excluding them from offices of trust, and 
perhaps even from the councils of the sovereign ; but 
I think that the necessity which existed, and which 
certainly w^ould justify, perhaps demand of the govern- 
ment, to pass certain restrictive laws against the 
Roman Catholics, could not justify them in passing the 
very harsh and unnatural laws which abounded in the 
penal code. 

Inasmuch as that conduct was hostile to the principle 
of the constitution of England, and civil liberty, are 
you of opinion, that they were in that degree justi- 
fiable? 

I do think they were justifiable ; nay, that it was 
their duty to pass restrictive laws against the Catholics, 
considering the political ppnciples of the Catholics at 
that period. 

HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

I AM not able to explain to myself, how the heads of 
the Roman Catholic church, under a Protestant king. 
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can consistently preserve the oath of allegiance to the 
soveriegn. I find myself unable to reconcile that most 
solemn oath, that is taken upon the appointment of 
a Roman Catholic bishop, with his allegiance to the 
sovereign. It appears to me that there is an obligation 
as deep as that which can grow out of the feeling of 
Christianity, at war with the civil obligation. The 
Roman Catholic bishop is bound by an oath of fidelity 
and obedience to the Pope and his successors, whereby 
he promises, "" never to assist in any counsel or act, 
whereby they shall suffer in life or limb, or sustain any 
violence or injury, under any pretext whatsoever that 
he will disclose to no one, to their loss, any counsel 
committed to him by them that, (saving his own 
order) he wall assist in retaining and defending the 
Roman Papacy, and the royalties of Saint Peter, against 
every man, (contra oinnem hominem) ; that he will 
“ treat the apostolic legate, in his going and returning, 
with honour, and assist him in •his necessities Xhat 
he will make it his care to preserve, defend, increase, 
and promote the rights, honours, privileges, and autho- 
rity of the holy Roman church, and of the Pope and 
his successors that he ‘‘ will enga*ge in po counsel or 
act in which any thing prejudicial shall be attempted 
against the Pope or the said church, in person, right, 
honour, state, or power;’' and that, if he should come 
to know of any such evil being attempted against them, 
he will prevent it to the utmost of his power, and as 
soon as possible make it known to the Pope, or some 
one through whom it may be made known to him ; that 
he “ will himself observe with all his powers, and cause 
others to observe, all the rules, decrees, ordinances, 
reservations, provisions, and apostolic mandates of the 
Pope these and the cemaining articles of tlie oath, 
one of which, as I have understood, directed against 
heretics, has been, by the authority of the late Pope, 
struck out of the oath, leave me totally at a loss to dis- 
cover ill what respect there is any deficiency as to the 
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fullest obligation to allegiance. I can find in this tio 
reseryation or circumscription whatsoever ; and there^ 
fore looking to a case of mere temporal CQrtcern solely, 
and supposing the possibility of a war between this 
country and the states of the Pope, unless there be some 
dispensing power affecting the obligation of this oath, 
or something be specifically and openly announced to 
qualify the oath of allegiance to the sovereign, I do not 
see how both oaths can be safely taken by the same 
person. The individual who takes this oath appears to 
me to be bound to communicate t(i the Pope every secret 
of his sovereign which it may be necessary for the Pope’s 
safety to know ; and to be in like manner bound to con- 
ceal every design communicated to him, on the part of 
the Pope, which it might be injurious to the Pope that 
his sovereign should know, and which by his oath of 
allegiance, considered in itself, he would be bound to 
make known to his sovereign. It seems also to go to 
this, that if the sovereign of this country were engaged 
in a war with any state on which the papal rights or 
Lords, the privileges of the Roman Catholic see mainly de- 

pended, he would be bound to act in like manner, and 
to make an3 to withhold the same communications as 
in the case in which the Pope was the party immediately 
concerned. Thus, then, the bishop seems bound by 
an oath which interferes directly with his oath of alle- 
giance to his sovereign, when the interests of the Pope 
and those of the sovereign come into collision, and when 
the giving the support of a loyal subject to his prince, 
would be vitally injurious to the Pope. If this dis- 
turbing inflifence exerted on the bishop be carried down 
through the priest, .either from the nature of his oath or 
in any other way, it must be unnecessary to say, from 
the close and influential contact into which every oflS- 
ciating priest is brought with the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of tlie country, what the effect must be as to the 
general loyalty. This, at all events, must be the con- 
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clusioi^ th^ as far as the system generally is' c^h- 
cerned, ' we have chiefly to depend upon the personal 
cotiduct andr character of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
for 5 tlie loyalty of the mass of tlie Roman Catholic 
population. 

In what manner is what your Grace calls the Roman 
Catholic system perpetuated ? — By those recorded 
councils and decrees, which the Roman Catholics one 
and all declare to be immutable, and declare also to be 
the only authentic standard to which any person can 
refer, in ascertaining ^hat are* the true doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

Are there any tenets of the church of Rome which 
you consider as rendering a Roman Catholic unfit for 
holding any situation of trust or power in a Prote^ant 
state ? 

I think there are, provided the recorded system of the 
Roman Catholic faith be referred tp. 

There are two canons, amongst the acts^of the third 
council of Lateran, which contain very strong matters. 
The one is the sixteenth canon, and tlie other is the 
twenty-seventh. The sixteenth canon pfonounces, that 
oaths are not to be esteemed such, but rather perjuries, 
which are adverse to the interests of the church. Tlie 
twenty-seventh decrees remission of sins to be granted 
to those who pursue heretics to slavery and destruction. 
1 beg leave to lay them before the Committee. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin enumerated many other 
tenets of the Roman Catholic church, equally opposed to the 
interests of society or of the British government, with those 
here stated ; but as the second part of this work is devoted prin- 
cipally to doctrinal matters, the Editor passes on to the reasons 
assigned by his Grace for seeking the doctrines of the Church 
of Home in the decrees of councils, rather than in the represen- 
tations of individuals. 

HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 

When they (the Roman Cathoh'rs) make the endea- 
vour of explaining away the most obnoxious parts of the 
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doctriaes attributed to the Eoman Gatholio church, what 
advantage is there in endeavouring to force them back 
upon the doctrines which may possibly have been held 
by Roman Catholics six hundred years agol-— ^Tlie oniy 
advantage that I feel is this, that if there be reason to 
suspect their sincerity, and that this is only assumed to 
effect an object, the danger of successful deception may 
be averted. If a person attempts to deceive me for pur- 
poses of his own, I may feel it necessary, in self-defence, 
to detect and expose him. 

In what manner do you expo&e the individual by ex- 
posing the church in ancient times ? — I have spoken of 
the church here as the individual. It has become lately 
the custom to represent a few individuals, who are not 
and cannot be authorised to speak for the church as the 
church. I am reduced to a difficulty, because it is a sub- 
stitution of things, one for the other, which are totally 
different. The Roman Catholic church disclaims all such 
expositions of individuals, and those very individuals 
themselves, if pressed by unauthorized concessions from 
which conclusions may be drawn unfavourable to their 
church, are always sure to disclaim them, and at once 
appeal froin them to the decrees of councils and the 
acknowledged authorities of their church, as the only 
standard that can and ought to be referred to. I there- 
fore only follow the example of that church, in referring 
to its own decrees and councils as the only true standard ; 
and I think I am justified in comparing its anciently 
received system with the modem representations of its 
doctrines. 

Do you apprehend that time, which is said to be the 
greatest of all innovators, has changed nothing in the 
practical application of the doctrines of the church of 
Rome, in the course of six centuries ? 

We know to a positive certainty, that within a period 
very far short indeed of the range of six centuries, doc- 
trines of that church have been openly avowed and 
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acted upon^ as much in violation of the common prin- 
ciples of society as they could have been in the days of 
Lateral! or Constance. I have handed in to-day a paper 
that sufficiently proves what the avowed character of 
that church was at a distance of time much less than the 
half of that which has been named ; and some records, 
referred to at the last meeting of the Committee, prove 
that the system had not lost its character at a compa- 
ratively recent day. 

Do you apprehend%that the spirit of the age has no 
influence upon education? 

I conceive that a man may profess to be a Roman 
Catholic who is not a tme one; and I conceive also, 
that there may be something in the very system that 

controuls education. Indeed, I rather think it is a nbto- 

• . * 

rious fact, that persons of that communion, in the higher 
situations in this country, and who ought to have the 
fullest benefits from education that society can afford, 
are found generally to be possessed of its beneficial 
results in a very different degree from those who are not 
enslaved to the principles of that religion. I think, in 
short, that the system itself counteracts*education, and 
impairs, when successfully inculcated^ its* liberalizing 
influence. 

Do you apprehend there is no practical difference 
between a JR-oman Catholic now, and a Roman Catholic 
in the time of Boniface the Eighth ? 

When I am asked about individuals, not having the 
means of forming a just knowledge of individuals at 
a distant period, I am unable with exactness to answer 
the question. Society itself must have undergone a total 
change in such an interval. If I aip asked what was 
the conduct of the system, then, and what it is now, I am 
obliged to answer, that it must be concluded to be the 
same. When I speak of the Roman Catholic religion, 
I speak always of the known and acknowledged system 
of that church. As to what departure individuals may 
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make, either in former times or the pr^se^ti frcma the 
principles they profess, it is not for me to say. If it has 
been found that it is an insincere denomination, and that 
the persons who profess to hold the principles of that 
church do not hold them, I will not say that Hiis may 
not be turned perhaps politically to account, by those 
who look only to what may appear expedient ; and yet 
I would not infer much of what is beneficial from an 
arrangement founded on such a basis ; because I cannot 
but think, that individuals, who ivill not abide manfully 
by the system which, according to the rules of their 
church, they are bound to profess and to maintain, 
are not the persons to be most depended upon in any 
other professions and declarations they may be led to 
make. 

If a man should believe in the uninterrupted succes- 
sion of Popes from the time of St. Peter, and in transub- 
stantiation, and perhaps in some other doctrines generally 
acknowledged by the church of Rome, is there any 
advantage in proving, that in order to be a Roman 
Catholic he ought to believe a great deal more ? 

I think, that* to be a genuine Roman Catholic, he has 
ill truth one thing only to believe ; that is, that it is his 
duty to relinquish the exercise of private judgment 
altogether, and to repose his conscience in the keeping 
of the priest. And this being granted, it appears of little 
consequence what may be the specific doctrines he 
assents to besides. In doing tliis, he has of course bound 
himself to whatever doctrines may be imposed upon him 
by the persons under whose influence his mind is placed; 
and, consequently, I am entitled, with respect to such 
persons, to look back to that system which the teachers 
of the religion themselves maintain ; and the presenting 
to the mind of the individual the whole of what that 
systi^ requires him to believe, may prove to him a salu- 
tary check. 

Do you think it better that a person professing the 
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Rom^n Cattolte ) religion should believe in the whole 
system hs you utiderstand it, rather than that he should 
gradually slide into Protestantism, by explaining away 
aoihe of the most obnoxious doctrines attributed to his 
Ueot? I do not exactly know what answer to give, as to 
what it may be better for a person to do in changing 
from a certain set of opinions to another. It is quite ma- 
nifest, that whilst he abides by the system he cannot pass 
into Protestantism; and yet, if he is not aware of the 
extremity to which thUlt system requires him to go as 
a true Roman Catholic^ he is 'not so likely to be de- 
sirous to explain away its doctrines. As to the manner 
in which he is insensibly to slide to the boundary be- 
tween the Roman Catholic religion and Protestantism, 
that I do not comprehend. 

Must not all change of religious feeling be gradual? 

The change of religious feeling that I would desire, in 
order to give me any hope with rjsspect to a Roman 
Catholic, would be a change to a determination to read 
the Scriptures sincerely for himself, and to exetcise his 
own judgment conscientiously upon them. This, which 
is the only true approach to Protestanlism, and the 
only real resemblance to its character, I have not seen 
put forward by those who would present to us other 
plausible similitudes; yet every thing short of this is 
vain. Unless private judgment be exercised by the in- 
dividual in a conscientious search for himself^ of what 
his duty is, he has taken no real step towards the Pro- 
testant religion ; and there is no absurdity, however 
great, connected with the scheme of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, that does not stand its fair chance for 
continuance, as well as any plausible explanation of 
particular doctrines can possibly do. 

The Committee may understand, by the whole tenor 
of your Grace^s evidence, that you are decidedly hostile 
to any concession to the Roman Catholics ? 
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I have no connection witli political coxiceros ; l am 
asked with respect to their religion. It is the misfortune 
of the present day, tha| the Roman Catholics have 
made now their religion Iroir politics, and their politics 
their religion ; and if the consequence of my having a 
very unfavourable opinion of their system of religion 
be, that I must be supposed to be adverse to their poli- 
tical claims, I cannot help that; it is their act not mine. 
As long as I find that the Rom^ui Catholic system still 
avowed in that church, and j^ne part disclaimed 
by any authority of that churen, is such as to be in its 
obvious consequences at war with the peace and safety 
of society, so long it is impossible for me to desire to 
give the members of that communion increased power. 
I feel, that if power be given to those who acknowledge 
as a vital principle a spiritual supremacy, power is 
actually given to the person who possesses that spiritual 
supremacy ; and therefore we let into our constitution 
a foreign irfluence of a much more dangerous character 
than if it were avowedly temporal. I conceive, that 
admitting the Roman Catholics of these countries, sub- 
ject to such an influence, to the full privileges of the 
constitution, is not merely admitting so many indivi- 
duals to certain privileges, but that it is actually making 
a change of the Protestant constitution of the empire. 
The constitution of the realm knows of but one *alle- 
giance, ecclesiastical as well as civil ; and the Roman 
Catholics require in their political demands, before they 
will accept of what they profess to seek, that we shall in 
the first instance acknowledge a new supremacy^ which 
from its nature and character must necessarily (as the 
next world will be felt by every conscientious man to be 
more important than the present) be paramount over 
that which the loyal Pi;otestant subjects of this realm 
consider to be supreme. This appears to me a great 
alteration; it seems an unjustifiable demand; it is not 
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a petition for admission to privileges, bnt it is a demand 
that the constitiltion shall abate its own power, and 
alter its own character. And^here is the great difficulty 
with regard to Roman Cathofifefe. There is scarcely any 
other description of religionists in cxisteiij^e, that may 
not be admitted into offices in the state, without intro- 
ducing a new power hitherto unknown to the state. 
There must, in the first instance, be brought in a new 
supremacy, before a Roman Catholic will condescend to 
accept of any of tho#ilte!^ces tjiat he seems to be so de- 
sirous to obtain, but wiich at the same time he holds 
cheap and contemptible compared with that allegiance 
which in any state is dangerous, a foreign allegiance; 
but which in the Protestant state of Britain is eminently 
dangerous, as being at direct vauiance with the religion 
of the empire. 

The Committee is to understand that your Grace ap- 
prehends danger to the establishment from any further 
concession being made to the Roman Catholics ? 

I do, in the present state of things. If additional 
power given to that body, the impression upon my 
mind is, that unless a very material change ^hould take 
place to neutralize its effect, that power would be em- 
ployed, or at least is likely to be employed, to the 
detriment of the establishment. 

Does yOur Grace apprehend no danger from the with- 
holding of the claims? 

I do not feel myself at liberty to enter into calculations 
upon such a subject. I cannot reconcile it to myself 
to view this question merely as a politician; and indeed, 
r cohsider myself not qualified to pronounce on mere 
political matters. I am afraid to let a notion of ex- 
pediency rise in my mind against what I feel to be a 
question of duty. I never can reconcile it to myself to 
do a positive, and, as 1 conceive, a permanent 
the chance of a speculative and temporary good. 
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Boeg your Grace think that Ireland 
in i^^present state with regard to ®at question ? 

1 cannot bring mys^4to believe that the measure 
proposed will remedy it ; ^iil therefore I am not brought 
to the comparison. I doubt whether the quiet of Ire- 
land would be secured a year by it ; l am sure, at all 
events, not many. 

Does your Grace thinklreland can remain quiet after 
all which has passed, supposiggv^ ^he claims of the 
Roman Catholics to be contiij|ip^^fi)e refused ? 

I look upon that as not thi^JpKhcipal consideration. 
The government, as I conceive, is to remain unmoved 
in its true and just position, whatever temporary dis- 
quiet may be the result of its deliberate act ; and I very 
much fear, that any appearance of a desire on the part 
of the government to yield, through the apprehension 
of disturbances that may grow out of the refusal of the 
Roman Catholic claims, will secure perpetual disquiet 
to that government I have no notion of a government 
which is not a firm one. 

Lords, Ate the Committee to understand your Grace to 

p.r69. rest your apprehension of danger to arise to the Pro- 
testant church and state from the admission of Ro- 
man Catholics to places of trust and power, chiefly 
on the doctrines which you have alledged to be esta- 
blished by the decrees of councils and rescripts of 
Popes, combined with the doctrine of the immutabi- 
lity of the Roman Catholic church ? Yes. The only 
expression in that question which I should wish par- 
ticularly to remark upon, are the words which relate 
to ** the immutability of the Roman Patholic church.” 
I do not see that this is to be taken other than 
upon the statement of the Roman Catholics them- 
selves; and I confess, J cannot see why the system 
p, •ffo, should not undergo some alteration, which might enable 
the members of that communion to travel on with society 
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at large, partaking of its improvements and its illimai^ 
nation ; and why, vj%ien the darker ages of tlieir ch^r^^h 
have so long passed by, they jjiould still insist upon all 
the follies which were the g^wth of that gloomy period:. 
The great diflSculty in . treating with Roman Catholics 
is, that they will not condescend to change anything; 
that they demand every thing to be submitted to them, 
but that they will on their part give up nothing. So 
long as this princip|| ^^ immutability is maintained, I 
conceive that noth|y|&^yentually safe. Adjustments 
may take place foi^a^^^^, but if the perpetuity of tlie 
system be still contended for, they cannot be looked to 
for secure continuance : the old claims may again be 
revived, and ancient contests indefinitely renewed. 

Does your Grace think that ganger is in no de^ee 
diminished, from the historical fact, that there is no 
instance for several centuries of any persons having 
stated, as a justification of their .rebellion, that they 
might rebel against an heretical sovereign ? ^ 

In point of fact, I am not satisfied of the thing, as it 
is contained in the question. I have not upon my mind 
a sufficiently distinct recollection to bfe ehabjed to turn 
to tlie page of history ; the contrary of what the question 
seems to imply is rather impressed upon my mind, 
without having the distinct matter before me. But even 
if it were as your lordships propose it to' me, I cannot 
but think that there is a great deal * more to cause ap- 
prehension, in the peremptory refusal of the authorities 
in that church to make a disclaimer of any one of those 
extravagant powers, all now accumulated 'into one 
system, and which they once exercised, than there can 
be to justify freedom from apprehension in the want of 
that open expression by individuals of a thing which they 
know the world would condemii. 

Does your Grace think it possible that the Romitti 
Catholic church, without abandoning the ground on 
which it has hitherto stood, could make such a formal 
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ecupitrs^i^iQa of that which has already been establislied 
fey a\it}>ority which they hold to be infallible? 

1 thinfe the Roman Ca^iolic church would exalt itself 
by the step. For now, in its present mode of proceeding, 
there is a kind of unworthy half-expressed denial, through 
unauthorized individuals, which reflects upon the cha- 
racter of the church, and which interferes much with 
the respectability of its members. And therefore, when 
they, in a manner which may be t^ermed pusillanimous, 
endeavour to lead the public idea that they do 

not entertain practically the which is imputed to 

them, I tliink it would redound much to their honour, 
openly, in the face of the world, by some authoritative 
act, to disclaim that belief which they profess not to 
hofeL I allude to those points which war with the well 
being of society. Immutability being the attribute of 
their church, under which all its ancient mischiefs may 
be at anytime, under favourable circumstances, revived, 
they owe it to society at large to make an alteration in 
all those points which they are desirous at this day to 
induce the world to believe they do not maintain ; and 
this being the ca^e, if they will stand unnecessarily and 
obstinately upon that high ground which will not allow 
society to approach them, society, I think, ought not to 
allow them to come too near. If, as individuals of 
other communions do, they travelled on with society at 
laxge, and did not continue bound by those ancient 
shackles, I cannot see why the Protestants of every 
country should not embrace them as brethren in the civil 
communion, as cheerfully as other men. 

Speaking of practical danger, does your Grace 
think that the declarations of such authorities as the 
Gallican church, under the conduct of Bossuet, the 
declarations of all the principal Roman Catholic uni- 
versities, and the declarations of the leading persons in 
the Roman Catholic church, combined with the positive 
oath in which they disclaim a belief of the inost ob- 
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noxious of those doctrines, afford no practical security 
as to the conduct of the members of that churchy not- 
withstanding there is liot, on the part of their highest 
authority, a positive contradiction of those doctrines ? 

These things have apparently great weight ; and yet 
I am obliged to say, that the plausible colour given to 
aome important points, representing them, as it appears 
to me, in a manner widely different from the truth, 
is even more alar^i^llg than the open declarations of 
ancient times. Th^Al^lpts made in later days to per- 
suade the public %o^**Wihit an affinity and resemblance 
between two systems as opposite as light and darkness, 
is a dangerous and treacherous attempt. The very fa- 
vourable representations industriously given of what in 
its own nature is vitally iujiirjous to society, supply 
strong reasons why we should be still more upon our 
guard. I am still obliged to return to the one point — why 
is it, except for the purpose of preserving a command 
over an immense body of men, which is» always best 
preserved by keeping up what is mysterious, and which 
is, from the darkness of it, formidable, that the ancient 
dogmas, which are professed to be 'abandoned in sub- 
stance, are still retained as parts of the acknowledges! 
system ? The papal influence, supported by such means, 
is clearly of such a character, as that it becomes all 
men to take such measures as will operate to the modi- 
fication of that system, for the ends of general safety. 

In support of that influence, the plausibility of such 
a man as Bossuet is a thing most of all to be feared. 

. As to the value of his representations, it should be re- 
membered, that when he was tried upon the strong 
points, he never failed to prove himsqlf a staunch cham- 
pion of those fundamental doctrines from which all the 
mischiefs of the papal system necessarily spring. Inhere Lord*, 
seems no possibility of prevailing upon that church, to P* 
make any change which may tend ,to the improvement 
of society, so far as depends upon them, whilst its 
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extiravagant notions of infallibility and universal supre- 
macy remain unmodified. 

Does your Grace think that the assertion of any doc- 
trines, either of civil or spiritual power, are equally dan- 
gerous, whether the general belief of the world agrees 
with them or contradicts them ? 

I think, with respect to what is to take place in the 
indefinite course of time, there is not much reliance to 
be placed on an existing state of popular opinion at any 
given period : undoubtedly, whemit comes to an appli- 
cation to a restricted period of t^e, and to particular 
circumstances, there may be a material difference ; but 
then the effect must be dependent upon the circum- 
stances ; so that the question ap])ears to me not to ad- 
mit of a definite answer. 

Was the assertion of the doctrine of absolute power, 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, only equally dan- 
gerous when every body was inclined to submit to it, 
and no more dangerous than the assertion of the same 
power in the reign of James the First, when every body 
was inclined to resist it ? 

What is tem-poriiry I do not consider as of much im- 
portance, touching the question to which this refers ; 
for whatever occurred regarding temporal power, in the 
reigns of Henry the Eighth or James the First, is quite 
of a different nature from that which relates to the 
power of the pope ; what is temporary and depending 
on circumstances, may admit of a different result from 
what is apparently similar, but depending on a state of 
things in which an influence exists, which is supposed 
to be perpetual, widely extended, and bearing upon 
conscience. 


ANTHONY RICHARD BLAKE, ESQ. 

Had you any opportunity of ascertaining to what ex- 
tent any feeling of discontent or disturbance prevailed 
iu any parts? — So far as I could form an opinion from 
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the outward appearance of things, I should 
that there was not any disposition to disturbance exist- 
ing at that time ; with respect to discontent, any opinion 
that I may have upon that subject is formed more upon 
information than observation, so far as relates to that 
particular tour. I had conversations with the clergy 
of both denominations, (Protestant and Roman Ca- 
tholic) and with the gentry of all descriptions. I have 
thus learned the state of the public mind, through the 
interior of Ireland, 4jd I am sorry to say, that dis- 
content, to a very alarming degree, prevails amongst the 
Roman Catholics, and that the most painful and lament- 
able dissensions exist, and are hourly increasing, between 
them and the Protestants. 

Is that discontent general anlbng them ? 

I think there is a general feeling of discontent amongst 
the Roman Catholics, at the state of the laws respecting 
them. I think, at the same time, {hat there is a general 
degree of satisfaction at the course pursued by the 
present government of Ireland towards them. I am 
satisfied that this is the general feeljng^ from conversa- 
tions which I have had, particularly with the Roman 
Catholic clergy. 

In what manner was this discontent described to you 
to exist, and with respect to what particular parts of the 
law ? — I should not say that it existed, so far as my 
information went, or the impression which I received, 
with reference to any particular part of that general 
code which creates disabilities in respect of the Roman 
Catholics. There is a discontent prevailing universally 
amongst them, at the general spirit and tenor of those 
statutes, by which the whole body is depressed, and 
placed below the Protestants, without reference to rank> 
character, property, or information. 

Did you discover that there was a general acquaint- 
ance amongst the Catholic body with the nature and 
extent of the existing penal disabilities ?• — There is a 
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geheral kiiowledge amongst the Catholics, that Catlio-t 
lies, as Catholics, are put below Protestants. Tliey 
know that the powers of the state, executive, legislative, 
and judicial, are by the law required to be administered 
by persons who, as their qualification for administering 
thie^iri, iBfust forswear the Roman Catholic religion ; tliis 
produces continual irritation. I speak from conversar 
tions with the Roman Catholic clergy and tlie Roman 
Catholic gentry, as to the feelings of the lower orders, 
from personal observation as to^hose of the middling 
and higher orders. 

Can you mention any particular disability which ex- 
cites dissatisfaction ? 

Where there is a general code of disability, it is diflSi- 
cult to point out the particular parts of that general 
code which create most dissatisfaction ; the exclusion 
of the Roman Catholics from that general range of 
office to which men of superior talent, property and 
education, aspire, necessarily produces amongst them 
a degree of irritation proportioned to their wealth and 
intelligence, and which must therefore go on increasing 
in proportion as their wealth and intelligence increase. 
Thus the powers of property and knowledge, which, 
honoured and directed by the state, are calculated to 
promote public happiness and peace, are so dealt with 
by the laws of exclusion as naturally to produce dis- 
content and disorder. The exclusions which go most 
home to the general feelings of the people, are Parlia- 
ment, and the Bench. Parliament makes, the Bench 
administers, the laws of the empire ; the Roman Catho- 
lics are excluded from both. This, it is said, is essential 
to the security of the Protestants ; then, what becomes 
of the Catholics ? If Protestants would feel insecure, 
were Catholics mixed with Protestants in Parliament 
or upon the Bench, what must Catholics feel when both 
are filled by Protestants exclusively ? The fact is, that 
-they consider these exclusions as rendering Parliument 
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and (lie Bench hostile to them, and therefore they pliK^ 
confidence in neither. 

Is it your opinion that the .existence of the laws as 
they now affect the Roman Catholics of Ireland, has 
a tendency to produce a peculiar degree of •union among 
that class, as Roman Catholics ? — I have no doubt of it; 
they are bound together by a common sense of a com- 
mon grievance. 

Do you not conceive, in consequence of the existence 
of that union, if it should be .acted upon at elections 
generally, and more especially^ in counties, the result 
of it must be to give a decisive influence to the Catholic 
body, as things now stand in the counties ? — I think it 
would give to the Catholic body a degree of influence 
beyond what the just weight of their property Would 
otherwise entitle them to ; it enables active Catholics, 
clergy and laity, to alienate the lower orders from their 
landlords, and through their numbers to carry all before 
them, driving Protestant property, when opposed to them, 
utterly out of the field. 

Is it your opinion, then, that the inflyence of religion 
and the priest would be stronger than th^ influence of 
the Protestant landlord ? — Speaking from facts, I should 
say, yes; I have heard of acts of interference at the 
Dublin election, and the Sligo election, and other 
places. 

You have stated, that the priests have on several occa- Lords, 
sions interfered of late in electioils? Marchs, 1825. 

I have been so informed, and I believe the fact. 

That has been in cases of contest between candidates, 
one of whom was supposed to be favourable to their 
claims, and the other adverse ? 

Certainly; into those contests only religious feel- 
ings run. 

Would not religious feelings enter as much into other 
contests { would they not enter into contests between 
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la Rortan Gatholic candidate and a Protestant candidate, 
after tlie alteration suggested ? 

I think not; if the Catholic question were set at rest, 
I am persuaded that religion would no longer run into 
elections, ta any degree. Political or personal consi- 
delations would govern; I should vote for the Pro- 
testant or Catholic candidate, without reference to 
his religion, according as I should be led by political 
principles or connexions. 

You mean, supposing all questions were settled by 
the concession of what is called Emancipation? — I think 
that if there were any material questions left open, the 
feeling created at an election in which a Roman Catho- 
lic opposed a Protestant, would be pretty much the same 
as the feeling now created where a Protestant opposes a 
Protestant who is supposed to be favourable to the 
Catholic claims ; but my notion is, that the Catholic 
question may be settled wdthont that universal removal 
of disabilities which is contemplated by many; 1 think 
the two exclusions which the people seem most keenly 
to feel, are the exclusions from the bench and Parlia- 
ment. 


R. DE LA COUR, ESQ. 

Would conceding the measure of Catholic Emanci- 
pation be, in your opinion, injurious to the Protestant 
establishment?—! think quite the reverse. 

On what grounds do you form that opinion ? — Con- 
nected as the establishments now arc in church and 
state,, under the constitution that we enjoy, upheld and 
protected as diat connexion is, and as in my opinion 
it always will be, by the concurrent, co-operating in- 
fluence of the obligation to preserve the crown essentially 
Protestant; and that principle directing the -councils 
of the nation, and the preponderating Protestant feeling 
of the empire; I consider the union between the Pro- 
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indissoluble. A measure, then, that by opening the 
avenues to honourable promotion and the enjoyment 
of civil privileges, would inspire respect, attachment, 
gratitude and devotion, to the one, would, in my opinion 
at least, disarm hostility, and extinguish all jealousy 
towards the other. But I would certainly calculate upon 
more than a negative improvement of the dispositions, 
as well of the Protestant as of the Roman Catholic ; 
our intercourse would* be more unreserved, more social, 
more cordial, and more confidential, if the Roman 
Catholic avowed the faith of his fathers ; the Protestant 
in that state of society, I think, might profess a different 
creed with Christian humility, and without proclaiming 
it as the Magna (vharta of political ascendancj^. If 
the subject of religion was introduced at all, it would 
be without exultation on one side, or degradation on 
the other ; if tlieir tenets were* then discussed with 
reference to the pains and penalties that* have stained 
our history, it would, I would hope, lead to a mutual 
forgiveness of injuries, and invite us to.forget them. In 
the cultivation of benevolent and kindly feelings, if 
the discussion was a grave, temperate and impartial 
inquiry, lor the attainment of truth and instruction, 
which in such a case I should think not improbable, 
but under existing circumstances I consider quite im- 
practicable, I should fear nothing for the Protestant 
cause from the result. 

Do you annex any conditions to the terms upon which i^ords, 
those disabilities should be removed, with respect to tJie May 25, 1025. 

A p, 906* 

security of the Establishment ? — I have always consi- 
dered that subject witJi reference to the conservation of 
the Protestant Establishment; and if I could once 
. bring myself to believe that the concession would im- 
pair in any degree the securities of that Establishment, 

1 should certainly not be the advocate for it that I am, 
and have been for years. 
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Do you then not consider it as essential to the security 
of any political establishment, that the person presid- 
ing over the state should have a reasonable and effectual 
controul in all such points as would enable him to secure 
those rights of wliich he is the guardian and trustee, 
and to prevent the appointment of any person to a place 
of trust and power within the realm, of whose loyalty 
and fidelity he might entertain a just doubt? — As that 
question is put, I do not conceive that any man bearing 
true allegiance to the King and4he constitution, can 
hesitate to answer it in the affirmative. I would not, 
as an advocate for the concession to the Catholics, 
yield an inch of ground that would, in my opinion, 
interfere with the true interests of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment. 

Viewing the tenets and doctrines of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church as they are now exercised in Ireland, do 
you not think it is absolutely necessary to the security of 
the Protestant Establishment, that such distinct and 
efficient controul in the crown should exist? — My pri- 
vate opinion does not go that length ; I know there are 
many who dp entertain it, and if it is put merely as a 
theoretical proposition, I think it must be acceded to ; 
but I think, in considering that great question, we are 
bound also to look at the practical results of experience, 
and not to a|)prehend unnecessary danger. I am quite 
aware there arc many more intelligent men than myself, 
who entertain different opinions, but I am an advocate 
for conceding that measure, without feeling those appre- 
hensions which are, I believe, very honestly and very 
conscientiously entertained by others. 

J. R. BARRY, KSQ. 

Lords, Having stated in your evidence before the Committee, 

conceived, and stated on your oath, with 
reference to the tranquillity of the country and its pros- 
perity, that the removal of the disqualifications tinder 
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which a large proportion of the comnaunity at preset 
labours is absolutely essential to the re-establishment 
of the prosperity of the country and that these dis^ 
qualifications weitj sensibly felt by every man of the 
Roman Gatliolic persuasion, down to the lowest 
grade;’ ' you are requested to state further, for the in- 
formation of the Committee, to what extent your know- 
ledge of the feelings and Opinions of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland goes ; and whether, for yourself, as 
a Roman Catholic, and for your countrymen of the 
same persuasion, you aire prepared to disclaim, on your 
oath, the design which has been imputed to you, of 
desiring emancipation from civil disabilities, principally 
with a view to ulterior objects affecting the Protestant 
establishment in church and gtate; and inforn^ the 
Committee generally what are your own feelings and 
opinions on the subject, as well as those of others, to 
tlie besl of your knowledge and belief? 

The peculiar nature of my official duties^s inspector 
general of fisheries, brings me in contact chiefly with 
the middle and low er classes of the Roman Catholics in 
the maritime districts of Cork, Watbrford, and Kerry. 
The circumstance of my being myself a Roman Ca- 
tholic venders their intercourse with me more free and 
unreserved than if I were of a difterent persuasion ; my 
family, my connexions, and those friends with whom 
1 am in the habits of social intercourse, are, with very 
few exceptions, Roman Catholics. • I need scarcely ob- 
serve to your lordships, that the question of our dis- 
qualifications has been one of frequent unrestrained 
discussion ; amongst the upper and middling classes it 
has excited the most intense anxiety, of which it has 
always struck me, that the preponderating motives \^ere 
u hope that the settlement of the question would ma- 
terially tend to the total extii^tion of those jealousies 
and heart-burnings which at present so generally subsist 
between Protestants and Catholics, and which so seriously 
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the social comforts of life ; sdly^ an expectation 
that it would unite all parties in a bond of amity, that it 
would give to all an interest in the promotion of tran- 
quillity, which would be followed by the investment of 
capital, and. consequently the establishment of pros- 
perity. In the course of my most unreserved and con- 
fidential communications with those classes, I most 
solemnly ' declare I never * met one who expressed, or 
{I believe) who felt a serious expectation or desire that 
the removal of our civil, disabilities should lead to any 
ulterior measures, subversive or in any way affecting 
the Protestant establishment in church and slate ; and 
further than that, in common with many of their Pro- 
testant brethren (who by-the-by I have always observed 
to be the more violent .on this point,) they have antici- 
pated a modification of the tithe system, and a dimi- 
nution of that burthen, as likely to arise from the union 
of all parties, but without the most remote view to any 
participation, on the part of their own clergy, in the 
benefits of church property ; on the contrary, I have 
universally observed, on the part of the most zealous 
Roman Catholics,' a great unwillingness that our clergy 
should cease to be solely dependent on their flocks for 
their maintenance, from an apprehension that they 
might become indolent, and a very decided opinion that 
their pursuits should be exclusively confined to spiritual 
matters. Several persons (and I confess that I do agree 
in opinion with them,) so far from expecting that the 
measure wmld tend to the subversion of the Protestant 
establishment, entertain serious apprehensions that it 
would be more likely to Protestantize Ireland than the 
re-enactment of the penal code. The lower classes 
have in general but a vague and very indistinct idea ©f 
the question ; but, as I have stated before, they are all 
aware of the existence of disqualifications, and ex- 
aggerate rather than underrate their effects in their own 
minds. The conviction of their exclusion; added to the 
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misery and poverty of their condition, k^eps 
alienated ffom’ the constitution, in a state of C!6nst;^t 
ferment and irritability, which renders them susceptible 
of the worst impressions, and prepares their minds for 
an immediate transition from a state of apparent tran- 
quillity to one of open disturbance. For my own part, 
I repeat to your lordships, that I view the question of 
emancipation mainly with reference to the prosperity of 
the country, to which I conceive it to be essential ; but 
I most solemnly disclaim on my own part, as well as on 
the part of all those of my efimmunion with whom I 
have had any intercourse, the most remote ulterior 
views to the prejudice of the Protestant establishment, 
which I conceive to be interwoven with and necessary 
to the well-bein^r of the constitution; and I do declare, 
on my oath, that if an attempt at the substitution of a 
Roman Catholic establishment seemed to me a measure 
likely result from Catholic emancipation, I would 
prefer submitting to a perpetuation of our ^disabilities ; 
I also believe the same sentiments to prevail with the 
majority of the respectable Roman Catholics of my 
acquaintance. 

HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DlfBLIN. 

Supposing controversy to take place between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants in a divided community, does 
your Grace conceive that the progress of that argument 
would be more or less favourable to Protestantism, in 
case there were no political distinctions between the 
parties, and in case no political disabilities interfered, 
to prevent the fair and dispassionate effect of reason and 
inquiry ? Certainly more favourably to Protestantism, 
if those circumstances did not exist. 

Would not your Grace feel a sanguine expectation, 
that if the two parties were allowed to encounter each 
other with the fair and legitimate weapons of argument 
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imd bf fme inquiry, the progress of the reformation in 
Ireland would be advanced ? 

course that must be my decided opinion. 

Then does not your Grace conceive that the civil 
disabilities to which the Roman Catholics are now sub- 
jected, inteipose obstacles to that progress of Protes- 
tantism to which your Grace has adverted ? 

Taken exactly in that point of view, they may. 

Does not your Grace conceive that civil disabilities 
on account of religion have the effect, in some minds, 
of inducing them to adhere to religion from a point of 
honour, to which they would not adhere if there was no 
possibility of imputing interested motives to them in 
quitting it? — Undoubtedly. 

' Does your Grace conceive that such motives operate 
upon the minds of any Roman Catholics, amongst tlie 
higher orders in Ireland? 

I have heard of cases when^ they are said to operate 
so ; and I *. think it very likely that they do in many 
cases. 

Comm. Does not your Grace conceive, that the political 

considerations which are produced by tlie civil dis- 
* ^ abilities to which the Roman Catholics are subject, 

materially indispose and close their minds against the 
reasonable conviction which would proceed from argu- 
ments of religious inquiry ? 

I do not think that the tendency of the passions is at 
all a justification of their indulgence; such things may 
in one sense be natuial, but many natural things it is 
our duty to restrain ; and in a constitution regulated as 
ours is, on sound and reasonable principles, our progress 
should be rational. 

DANIEL O’CONJJEL, ESQ. 

Lords, In what manner would you propose to remove those 

objections on the part of the opponents of Catholic 
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emancipation, -which you believe to be honoumble and 
conscientious ? 

By their inquiring minutely into the facts onwhich 
they at present rest their opinions ; by their inquiring of 
Catholics, who are, like myself, conscientiously con- 
vinced of the truth of the Catholic religion making, as 
I before said, a kind of rebate for any particular political 
position; consulting the Qitholic prelates upon their 
oaths ; inquiring into our habits, political and religious ; Lords, 
and I am quite convinced, that that being done in the 
spirit in which, if it b^e done* at all, I am sure it will, * 
those persons would either arrive at the conclusion, that 
their opinions were grounded on facts that did not sup- 
port the opinions, or w ould, on the other hand, arrive at 
a certainty of facts, which if they existed against us, 
would confirm them in their present opinions ; and I do 
declare, that if we were excluded in that way, by facts 
against us, my own anxieties 011 jthe subject would be 
at an end, and I would submit to the justice of such an 
exclusion. 

What are the facts upon which the conscientious 
opponents of the claims of further, privileges to the 
Catholics rest, and upon which you think,* if better in- 
formed, they would withdraw their opposition ? 

We understand that some extremely high names, and 
there cannot be higher possibly than some of them, rest 
their opposition on the danger of the re-assumption of 
the forfeited estates. There were opinions published of 
persons of rank and weight, that the Catholics, if ad- 
mitted to the administration of justice, would not do 
equal justice to Protestants as well as Catholics; 
opinions that Catholics looked for l^e establishment of 
their church, in the room of the present established 
church ; that they looked for a transfer of the ecclesi- 
astical property ; that they looked for the means of 
oppressing the Protestants of Ireland, and obtaining 
a Catholic ascendancy in the room of the Protestants. 
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Tlies^ appear to me, from my present rdcollection, to be 
the facts upon which it seems that there is a conscten- 
tioiia^objection to the admission of the Catholics ; and 
I should wish to say, that if they were founded, or any 
of them founded, I should certainly admit them to be 
most valid objections to Catholic emancipation. I know 
that there is not the least danger of the re-assumption 
of forfeited estates. The forfeited estates are of two 
natures : estates which belonged to the church, when it 
was a Roman Catholic church, and estates Vi^hich be- 
longed to individuals who wc|:e Catholics, and wdio 
forfeited. Now I know that in practice, tlie more recent 
forfeitures, wdiich w^ould be of course the most exposed 
to danger of re-assumption, are considered now the best 
titles to be purchased by Catholics. ' I know that there 
is an impossibility at present, in tracing out the persons 
who, if there were a re-assumption, would have what 
would be considered ^legitimate title to those forfeited 
estates, even the most recent, or so great a difficulty, as 
to amount in any one case in my judgment, to an impos- 
sibility; but take three or four or five cases; I w^ould 
venture to assert,. and I do assert it, to amount to an 
impossibility. The forfeited estates are now constituted 
the properties of the Roman Catholics. I do not know 
a Roman Catholic who ever purchased any thing but 
a portion of a forfeited estate, forfeited either by the 
church, or by private individuals ; so that I can state 
with confidence to the Committee, that all the estates 
the Catholics have purchased since 177B, have been 
forfeited estates. Then the Catholics have a Humber Of 
leases for lives, renewable for ever; and leases of lives 
and valuable term^ of years; all that I know, atid I be- 
lieve the proposition may be stated universally, are upon 
forfeited estates. Of course, if there was a re-assiimption 
the Catholic^ would lose those. In my own individual 
instance, if I maybe permitted to say it, I have but one 
small property that was not forfeited; the rest, Which 
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ulthough comparatively trivial, is of course pjf 
importance to me, is either forfeited by individucds^ or 
forfeited by the church, for I have both. The progprty 
I allude to, as forfeited by the church, belonged to the 
priory of the canons regular of St. Austin, in the barony 
of Iveragh ; the parish which is still called the priory 
parish. The word forfeiture certainly is not an appli- 
cable term, but the term of re-assumption would apply 
to both ; it was a confiscation. All the property of both 
of my brothers, and they are each of them quite inde- 
pendent, is forfeited estates, if Lmay use the expression, 
of one or the other kind*; for my youngest brother, be- 
fore I came here, completed a purchase of a fee simple 
estate, of about 700/. a year, that was forfeited by 
a colonel Roger M'Killigut, at the Usurpation ; it ap- 
pearing by the patent of the person who passed The 
patent of the family of Morris, that it had been so for- 
feited, styled in the book of distributions, an Irish 
papist. My other brother has one Ijstate that produces 
him 1,000/. a year at present, and being set on deter- 
minable leases, the reversion is very valuable. That was 
the estate of the abbey of O’Dorney, called in the ancient 
records, the abbey of Kyrie Elison; it a mitred 
abbacy, and the abbot was a lord of Parliament. I men- 
tion these individual instances, to show that the Catholic 
gentry are all interested in maintaining the present 
system of property ; that the Catholic farmers are all 
interested in maintaining the present state of property 
that is derived under the acts of settlement, and those 
patents ; and I would venture to assert, that there is 
nothing that would be so likely to create a civil war in 
Ireland among the Roman Catholics, as any attempt to Lords, 
alter the acts of settlement, or look for the old heirs or 
successors to those properties ; all the intelligence of the 
Catholics of the country, all its moral vigour, would cer- 
tainly take as strong a part as prudence and conscience 
permitted them, to oppose such an alteration. 

E E ’ 
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'The second branch of the objection was on the grduhd 
of the Catholics looking to the re-efetablishmerit of the 
Catholic church, in room of the Protestant church? 

I know, from my own knowledge, having been con- 
vcfTsant for twenty-one years with those who have taken 
an active part for Catholic emancipation ; having heard 
them, not only in public, where sentiments may be 
feigned, but in priv«ate, im^the privacy of domestic and 
gentlemanly intercourse, where no sentiment would be 
concealed, for there would be no motive to conceal it ; 
1 can state, under the* solemn sanction under which 
I am speaking, that I never beard one sentiment from 
Catholic laymen or clergymen upon that subject, but of 
decided hostility to any such measure ; and that the 
Catholics would accept of emancipation with the same 
gratitude that they would take it without the provision 
which 1 am now going to state, coupled with a proviso, 
that it should be utterly void, and that the entire penal 
code should be re-enacted, the moment any such claim 
to the transfer of church property from the Protestant 
church to the Catholic, was made by any considerable 
portion of the Catholic people ; we w’^ould most readily 
make that the charter or condition enacted by the 
Protestant Parliament, of the equalization of our civil 
rights, and restore the entire penal code whenever any 
thing of that kind was proposed. Being bound to an- 
surer the question, w^e are convinced, that for particular 
purposes, the w^ealtli of the clergy is not desirable; and 
as Catholics, as far as religion influences us, we are 
therefore against our clergy being rich ; as citizens of 
the sttite, we do not well understand the value of it; 
and as citizens of the state, as far as we understand 
the value of it, we are decidedly opposed to the trans- 
fer ; that could only take place through tumult and riot, 
and insurrection, and brute force, in which life ceases 
to be valuable to men of any religion. 

Will you explain whether there is any ground for 

2 
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aiipposiog they would wish to transfer the tithes i now 
received by the Protestant clergy, to the Gatholie 
clergy? — I mean to include the tithes in my former 
answer. There is no species of property that there 
would be so much opposition by the Catholics to the 
transfer of, as the tithes. Ireland is at present almost 
solely an agricultural country, and therefore the tithes 
bear heavily on a country that is solely agricultural ; 
they bear universally on the people, and they are, I 
would say, odious both to Catholic and Protestant in 
Ireland, and we would revolt extremely at the idea of our 
clergy getting any share of them. 

. The next portion of your answer refeVred to the idea 
of their looking to a Catholic ascendancy ? 

I beg to state the grounds of n\y knowledge. I know 
there is a very warm and cordial feeling in the minds 
of the Catholics towards all Protestants in Ireland, who 
are what we call liberal Protestants, a sense of friend- 
ship and patronage, as we way consider it towards us ; 
and, from the present state of society and of* education, 
we are quite convinced, that an ascendancy coupled 
with the state, and governing and oppressing any pro- 
portion, as ascendancy must, other fellow*Christians, 
would be derogatory to our safety as citizens, and inju- 
rious to our religion. I am of opinion, that the Roman 
Catholics are made more zealous in the profession and 
practice of their religion, by there being a Protestant 
ascendancy in Ireland ; and I take it for granted, it 
would have precisely the same effect on Protestants, if 
the Catholics had the ascendancy. Men who suffer for 
any persuasion, become, I fancy, more attached to it, 
especially when their suffering does not extend to any 
thing like utter extermination, but is an inconvenience 
to be boasted of, as this practically would be, to a cerv* 
tain extent. 

The next opinion you referred to was, that Roman 

E E 2 • 
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Catholic judges could not do equal justice to Catholics 
aitd Pr^ctetants? — As to meeting that, I am really con- 
tincicW 'su6h a danger does not exist. I am bound, hrw- 
unpleasantly, to speak of myself, who, upon tSife 
subject of reform and other things, may not be WCfl 
thought of at any time by the existing governing power, 
1 am perfectly well able to say, there is no such daUgeA 
Homan Catholics, as they, get into business, are con- 
stantly employed between Catholics and Protestants as 
arbitrators. 1 myself am very frequently arbitrator. I have 
been arbitrator twicl^ between clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church and Catholics. The Reverend Mr. Graves, 
of the county of Limerick, had a shit with a Catholic, 
respecting accounts, coupled with aright to tithes; the 
Catholic appointed me as arbitrator, and the clergyman 
appointed another gentleman, who was my junior. The 
award was mine ; and I claim no merit at all, of course, 
from hiving made an award in favour of Mr. Graves-{ 
f would have felt most painfully the least idea that I had 
any merit in making that award. The Reverend Mr. 
Miller, I recollect, of the county of Clare, a Protes- 
tant clergyman, .appointed me an arbitrator between 
him and a Catholic ; and I made an award which was 
so unsatisfactory to the Catholic, that he made an ap- 
plication, or was about to make an application, to set 


it aside, as being against the merits. Every Romajj 
Catholic barrister feels, that he would have no merit 
all in that. Then if Roman Catholics be taunted^^^o 
far as to have a justifiable suspicion that they w<^yld 
not administer justice fairly to Protestants, that .would 
re-act and create a suspimon that Protestants wopid 
not do justice to Roman Catholics ; if it be in 
nature that we should be influenced by our religion 
against our duties and our oaths, the same must o^rate 
against the Protestant judges. 

Tlip judges being removable op the address of 
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Rouses of Parliament, would not a Cathpliq 

of interest, as well aa of honour and in 
ndmjuaistering justice m the most honest and impaftial 
manner ?— He certainly would ; and as it is religion 
which is supposed to influence him, in doing injustice it 
seems a strange anomaly to use religion ; fc^ it is impos- 
sible. If he be a religious Catholic, that is a man who 
is attached to his religion, as such, he will revere th^ 
sanctity of his oath, and the greater obligation, if pos- 
sible, of the duties of his station; if he be not a religious 
Catholic, he has not tfce powerful influence to make 
him do injustice for the sake of that rejigion which he 
docs not venerate or revere ; and then the Crown being 
the source of all appointments, would certainly be very 
ill<^vised if it appointed a Romah Catholic, from whom 
t^ere was any such danger. I should therefore venture 
to assert, that the danger in question cannot possibly 
follow ; and in the instances where Roman Catholics 
were judges, the last Roman Catholic judge who sat 
was a Judge Daly ; and history tells of him, that no 
man could have conducted himself with more impar- 
tiality than he did, even during the riegn of James the 
Second in Ireland. 


COL JOHN IRWIN. 

You sitated, that the Catholics in your neighbourhood 
have been acquiring property ? — ^Yes. 

Have they been making purchases? — A few have. Comm. 

Do' you conceive, that the acquisition of property by 
Catholics is going on in any other part of Ireland, as 
well a$ in Sligo ? — I suppose so. 

Hfaye you ever heard any single case, in which an 
ol 2 |Cc(ion has been made by Catholic purchasers, to 
purchasing estates under forfeited titles ?7— No, I have 

itas not a great part of the land in Ireland been for- 

E B 3 • 
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Comm. feited at one time or other? — Yes; I conceive it mulst 

have been. In my own county, there is but a small 
proportion of property in the county, that has not been 
either forfeited, or religious land sequestered. 

Therefore, where that is the case, you have very little 
choice in making purchases ? 

Of course ; I do not think there are above three pro- 
perties in the county, that have not been forfeited. 

Do you think that those who do make such pur- 
chases, or sell such esta.tes, know the persons who ori- 
ginally forfeited those estates ? ^ 

I do not know that they exactly do; a gentleman 
resident in the country might know it, if he took the 
pains or trouble to inquire. I hear a good deal, being 
in the habit of riding without a servant, and getting 
into conversation with the people ; and I do know se- 
veral families who still hold forth claims to properties. 
It is very recently, that a man overtaking me, I got into 
conversation with him ; he told me of a family that 
I know, who live not far from me, who could advance 
a claim to some of your noble chairman’s property, lord 
Palmerstoq. 

Do you know to what family your own estate be- 
longed, before the forfeiture ? 

Yes ; as far as I have taken the trouble to inquire, 
the immediate place that I reside at belonged to a fe- 
mily of the name of M'Sweeny, and there are some of 
that family now residing on the next denomination of 
ground to me ; part of the same estate originally* Of 
another denomination, I have recently discovered the 
claimant, as I conceive. Some years ago, when it 
p. 698. to a respectable farmer, this man made himself trouble- 
some ; he was residing as a cottager, and 1 had a v^ 
great difficulty in getting him out I had reason^ witbin 
the last eight or ten years, to examine into the title# 
and I found that the person who forfeited was of the 
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same name with the individual I found such difficulty 
in evicting ; and he has merely gone into the next town- 
land, not my estate, where he now resides. 

Are you of opinion, that the Roman Catholics who 
claim properties which have been forfeited^ retain their 
desire to recover those properties, as a fixed governing 
principle of conduct — No; I will not say as a fixed 
governing principle of conduct; J will not go to that 
extent; but that, if there was such a convulsion as 
gave them any hopes of success, I do not hesitate to 
say, because 1 believe that they would come forward 
and claim. 

How do you know that they look to the Protestant Comm. 
property? — I will give a very strong instance of it. A 
gentleman descended from a faiftily that once possessed 
a great part of one barony in our county, and a largt? 
estate in an adjoining county. (His ancestor left the 
country about the time of the trenty of Limerick, and 
entered into the Austrian service, and settled in those 
dominions.) About 1788 or 1790, he returned, and took 
possession of his patrimonial property ;^hc was received 
very cordially by the gentlemen of tlie county. I know, 
from my own observation, both the grand juries of Mayo 
and Sligo promoted his views and wishes, for laying 
out a new line of road; it was run through his estate. 

There had been a portion of the family estate left, as 
I have always understood, to his ancestors, in conse- 
quence of a female of the family hauing been with child 
tit the time of the forfeiture. As soon as the French 
landed, he raised a corps of 2,000 men, joined the French, 
took possession of a gentleman’s house and property 
-adjoining, which he alleged had b 5 en the property of 
his ancestor, adhered to the French, was taken in aims 
at the battle of Ballinamuck, convicted, and executed; 
likt is a matter of public notoriety ; it was in 1798* 
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Have instances of a similar nature 

singe ?T^l, coy Id some, if it is not taking up the 

t^me of ltie^ There was a person near me 

was a and worked in my garden, who at 

time joined the French ; and he, as I was satisfied 
frpp information I received, and as he partly admitted 
or acquiesced in, fought a battle with another person of 
his name, for the lands on which I reside. He claimed 
them as descended from the family whom Oliver Grom- 
wdl dispossessed of them. I meet him frequently, and 
sometimes have joked him upon the subject; but wlie- 
ther he keeps iip the same recollection, I cannot tell ; 
I conceive he does. 

pid he tell it to you yourself? 

lie did not ; but when I taxed him with it particularly^ 
he said those who told me were endeavouring to set me 
against him, by telling stories of him. I then said to 
him, that the same person told me, who told me likewise, 
that he and his brother had concealed themselves in 
Greer’s pigsty e, and thereby saved their lives, at thy 
battle of Enniscrone. Ah, sir,’’ said he, did he t^ll 
you that ? ” That exclamation satisfied me there was 
some truth m it. 

Is there is any other instance you can state ? 

There is. The first man who was my private iutpr, 
when I was a boy of ten years old, was a Roman Ci^tho- 
lie; my father, at that time, had the accommodatioijitof 
a house belonging to a nobleman of great rauJsL, 
walking about the groves, that man has soften md tOi 
me, I ought to be in possession of these wal]cs, ths>t> 
we are now amusing ourselves in ; and within 
years that same individual, (he is npv?|,i 
^ead), bu with ppe foot then in thp g^vig, tp^ 
same ‘ tliihg ; and I suppose it was not to Jspp fdQUe th^ 
he told it ; Ijie i^ost likely has tp}d it ^ his spp* I PtdF 
tell the Cbihmittee what is the feeling. 
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^ Mlfi GRACE THE ARCHBISHOi*^ OF!>UBIil«. 

BoEb your Grace conceive that the repeal o/ the Com 
qualifying laws to which Roman Catholics are at presept '^'****^7^^ 
subject in Ireland, would have any tendency to diminish 
the religious violence which exists between parties at the 
present moment? — It might diminish on the part of the 
Roman Catholics, the violent exertions that are making, 
because a part of their object would be attained. 

•Do you then think that they have any object in view, 
except to obtain an equalization of civil rights and pri- 
vileges ? — My own opihion, to which I do not attach 
value beyond that of opinion merely ; Irut my own opi- 
nion is, that they do look to objects much beyond those 
particular ones which have been lately professed to be 
sought after. 

To what objects does your Grace allude? 

To the establishing the Roman Catholic religion, as 
the religion of the country. 

Does your Grace mean the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic religion upon the ruins of the Pro- 
testant church?— Yes. 

Does your Grace conceive, that the Protestant church 
in Ireland is at the present moment in any danger, either 
from the Roman Catholics, or from any other cause ? 

I certainly must think it in danger while there is so 
violent an opposition made to its existence. 

Does that danger which your Grace contemplates, 
proceed exclusively, or for the most part from the Roman 
Catholics? — apprehend no danger but from the Roman 
Catholic^. 

In what respect does your Grace conceive that danger, 
at the present moment to exist ? 

r Cbnc^^e there have been manifestations in Ireland 
of the operation of that sort of system which formerly 
belonged avowedly to 'that church, and which placed 
every other profession of religion thgit came in contact 
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m danger. I think tbe Roman Catholic religion^ 
according to, its established system, is a religion demand- 
ing sapremai^, jmd generally exercising usurpation. 

The airswer your Grace has given refers to the sup- 
posed wishes of the Roman Catholics ; but how do those 
wishes, supposing them to exist, produce any danger at 
the present moment to the Established Church. 

I think where thp degiee of intimidation which is 
brought forward has a powerful effect on the whole body 
of the community, so as even to influence persons who 
have intimate connexion with t^ie state, the Established 
Church may well have some apprehension. I conceive 
the argument of numbers has been the argument princi- 
pally urged of late, not arguments in defence of the 
priojciples of the religion. The chief argument has been 
that of numbers. 


Lords* 

April 29, 1825. 
p. 652. 
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Does your Grace conceive that that argument of 
numbers would be^ augmented, in case the civil dis- 
abilities w§re removed. 

Numbers of course must be formidable ; but numbers 
in themselves, if they were not connected with prin- 
ciples tending to bring those numbers into powerful 
operation, Vould not be so much to be apprehended. It 
is the manifestation of the spirit acting upon the Roman 
Catholic body at present in Ireland, which is so alm:m- 
ifag ; and that manifestation is principally made by a 
perpetual display of the power of the body, as a reason 
why it should not be resisted. 

I think there has been plain evidence of their inten- 
tions respecting the establishment already. There lias 
been on open denial of the validity of the King’s appoint- 
ment, so fiair as his power with respect to ecclesiastical 
concerns is involved. Every functionary of the church 
in Ireland has been already displaced from his situation. 
He is not the bishop of this diocese ; he is not the rector 
of that peurish; he is the Protestant bishop, the Pro- 
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tile titular bishop or rector; but the real bishop dt 
rector, the bishop or rector de jure^ and who as $001^ as 
possible is to be made so de fdcto, is the Roman Ca- 
tholic, the member of the only true church. Thus it is 
that Roman Catholics in Ireland familiarly speak, and 
are taught to speak upon this subject; and thus it is 
that persons of the highest sftithority in that body, deli- 
berately write, and openly pronounce. These circum- 
stances I mention to your lordships, merely as justifying 
what I have stated with regard to the confident expecta- 
tions and the eager anticipations (not to be restrained 
Cven for a time, by common prudence) of persons, who 
feel that they have a certain power in their hands, which 
they are eager to bring into opejation ; other effects of 
which, as regarding the establishment, their confidence 
of success leads them to speak of, as already attained. 
Indeed, their intentions with regard,to the establishment, 
have been so openly and confidently avo^ired, that it 
would be quite idle to make any observations in the 
way of confirmation upon the subject. And these have 
not been merely expressed in moments df heat, and in 
the conflict of public discussion, by which, after all, 
the ttue disposition is plainly manifested; but they 
have been given deliberately and formally, by the most 
influential persons of the body, and in a manner studi- 
ously calculated to excite the Roman Catholic popular 
lion of Ireland to great eagerness ’ and violence upon 
those subjects. As to the influence which a certain 
jportion of the Catholic community introduced into the 
legislature might have on its proceedings, I can form, 
of course, no definite judgment. But I can conceive 
that there may be some mode of maiiAging such thin^ 
that might make it eictremefy difficult creii for a vet*y 
firm government to maintaiii the establishment ifl 
Ireland against the union of jparliamentaiy 
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the pverlitearuig iaflueace of the people stroi|g% 
eKeUed. 

General Observations, 

Catliolic question as it is called , resohes itself into 
twQ piirts, the question of right and the question of expediency* 
Are%e Roman Catholics, of right admissible to oflices hom 
whk h they are by the laws excluded ? Is it expedient for tiie 
state to repeal those daws by which Roman Catholics are 
made to labour under civil disabilities ? In support of the claim 
of right which the Roman Catholics have set up, the state is 
reminded, that they have disclaimed all those doctrines and 
opinions which might justify their exclusion from office ; and 
it is contended, that it is by no means just or reasonable, to visit 
on the present race of men the consequence of tenets which 
may have been held in former days, but which are now ab- 
jured or explained away. Against this argument, enforced as 
it is* by the unreserved declaration of almost all the Roman 
Catholic witnesses, it is objected, that those who honestly dis- 
claim the offensive tenets imputed to the Church of llome, 
ijtianifest rather their ignorance of the principles of that church, 
than their freedom from any influence which would render them 
unfit legislators for a Protestant country. The objection may 
be briefly stated in the following manner;— The Roman Catholic 
bishops declare, that the creed received by all members of tbeii 
church, is that of Pope Pius the Fourth. In that creed, one 
article is a promise of true obedience to the Pope ; and one, 
a profession 'of receiving without any doubt whatever has been 
decreed, declared and defined in the sacred canons and general 
councils. Ill papal bulls and geneial councils received by tlie 
Roman Catholic church in Ireland, doctrines and principles 
asserted which, if carried into practice, would be treason 
against the state; and it is contended, that those persons,, who« 
by receiving the creed of Pius the Fourth, have declared their 
assent to those objectionable tenets which it recognizes, however 
they may be entitled to toleration, are certainly not worthy of 
being legislators for the people of Great Britain. To this ob- 
jection the Roman Catholics have one reply; — they do not 
believe these odious doctrines, and they have on oath disclaimed 
them. It is impossible not to feel something like pity for the 
deluauon which causes the lay gentry of the church of 
in Ireland to think such a reply reasonable or just. That they 
should think so leads to but one conclusion ; — namely, that they 
v^ill not exercise their own judgments in examining tne doctiines 
of their churpb ; and if, in matters where conscience and honpui^ 
so vitally concerned, tlie Roman Catholic gptry in Ireland 
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jpermit their priests to act for them » what assurance ^asr^be 
Imitate; ‘ that they shall blindly submit themselvcs td 
which compromises their dignity, and renders their 
suspected, and retards their advancement, only so long as they 
are seeking power, and that as soon as they have obtained their 
object, they will begin to think for themselves. In a word, 
the opponents of emancipation" insist, that if the Rorhaw 
Catholics are aware of the doctrines to which, in the cf^d of 
Pius the Fourth, they have pledged themselves, they were 
perjurers when they disclaiiued them, and if they are ignorant of 
what thdy have professed, they are, at least, guilty ofyiel^ng 
th dr reasons and consciences to a controul, which must render 
their promises of allegiance to the state by no means satis^ 
factory. * 

The next argument reliecf on by the advocatfes of the Roman, 
Catholic claims is, that it is expedient to gra)^ them— cpppes- 
aion will lead to conversions from the church of Rome, it 
will conciliate the affections of the Irish people. The Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, it is contended^ have not imbibed tli'e 
Spirit Of their creeds, but are kept in csxternal communion wdth 
their church by the civil disabilities under which they labour f 
if the repulsive influence of thjsse unwise disabilities be removed, 
it will soon be found, that the laws of nature and of reason Sliall; 
resume their power, and that the church of Rome will be ajt^rdd* 
or deserted. At present, it is said, Roman Catholics will nof 
examine into the grounds of their belief, their sense of the 
injustice of the law produces an effect upon them which could 
not be operated by the influence of their chjarch, and they ire 
willing to remain in ignorance of all religious truth^rather thaii 
eh^ge in inquiries w^hich might end in their making sudK 
a midide as Wduld be dishonourable in the eyes of their frieii^s^' 
add adeeptable to a government which they consider oppressive,. 
Oil the dtlier hand, it is contested, that the entire merit of this 
tests upon the propriety of the assumption, that thd 
la^ by which Roman Catholics are excluded from office ard 
ubjust ; and that the argument defeats itself, by supposing that 
claSs bf persons under the influence of such external controul, 
or of thWds so ill-affected, as that they will not inquire into the 
grounds of those civil disabilities to which they have been made 
sU^ect. It is contended, tligt, if the Roman Catholics will not 
nbw make the inquiries, which it is the bounjffen duty of subjects 
td make, namely, whether the laws by which they feel 
grieyed, tverc justly enacted, their determination must proci^ 
friom a bBnd obedience to theirpriests, or a blind hostilily to 
vBri^h goverritrient, and that men influenced by so Unwbi-thy 
ptihoiplies ought not to be legislators. If Dir. Doyle could dis- 
cOviit^ ^ the political prSticiples of the Roman Catholics, at 
one Rrriod, somj^bing which not only justified but demanded* 
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is ftt least reasonable ground of doubt, 
a,^^imtl8ir necessity for the continuance of these laws 
fgm^ not be founds at the present day, in the principles of hk 
dhttlich ; and it is not perhaps unwise to conclude, that Roman 
Catholics, whom such doubts will not influence to make proper 
inquiries, are not very likely to exercise their reason aright 
when they have awed tlie state into submission. As to the 
second part of the argument — the likelihood of conversions from 
church of Rome, when the civil disabilities are removed, it 
is probable that a few of the Roman Catholic gentry would avail 
themselves of the power to withdraw from their church without 
having their motives misrepresented, but the great mass of the 
members of that, church would be aflbcted in a very different 
maimer ; and whi|% can say, that the loss of a few conscientious 
men would not be amply compensated by an increase in the 
number of those-who are held in external communion by ties 
of personal or political interest. 

It is worthy of remark, that while the certainty of conver- 
sions from the church of Rome is urged as an argument in 
favour of political conces^on, the same measure is advocated and 
sometimes by the same i>ersons, on principles which, if they be 
correctly stated, would render such conversions unlikely, and it 
might almost be said, undesirable; Mr. Canning argues tliat the 
church of Rome so closely resembles the church of England, 
as that exclusion of members of the former from place and power 
is quite unnatural. The following extracts are from reports of 
tbe Right Hon. Secretary's very eloquent speech on the second 
reading of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill in the year 1825 : 

“ Now what is it we object to in Catholic belief? One doc- 
trine is that of transub^tantiation ; God forbid that within these 
walls, and before thk assembly, I should enter into any discus- 
sion upon articles of Christian faith. What, in taking the 
paths at this table, is tbe great source of division and cause of 
dissatisfaction to the Catholics ? is it not the oath against 
transubstantiation ? Yet do we not admit into our religious 
creed, that other doctrine consubstantiation, which, if any one 
read Luther's polemical discourse on the subject, be will 
perceive to bear so strong an affinity or relationship to the 
former, as not to be able to ascertain very easily their discre* 
pancy or difference." 

“ When we make it a prominent charge against the Catholic 
church, that they are exclusive, let us not forget the A thanasien 
Creed, which says, after enumerating the sublime mysteries 
of our religion, that ‘ the man that does not believe them 
shall be damned.* For that church to say that the Catholic 
church is exclusive, ^amounts to an absurdity from which the 
understanding recoils, and which nothing l>ut prejudice can ac- 
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rount for. Much stress has been laid on theudtttissibn'bj^ 
Catholic of the doctrine of absolution ; but from thte cvldctlcfe 
given upon this subject, it is clear that absolutioti is ooly 
granted on condition of reparation for the offehce, and living 
for the future in peace and good felloivship with those 
offended/' 

The Editor does not mean to insist on the importance of 
rectifying the mistakes into which the right hon. secretary 
has been betrayed with respect to the doctrines of the church 
of England, and its resemblance* to the church of Rome. He 
will not occupy his reader’s time in proving that the church of 
England does not hold the doctrine of consubstantiation, nor 
the more odious doctrine of exclusive salvation, and he does 
not think it necessary to remind him that th#church of Rome 
absolves the dead, and pronounces an anathema, not against 
those merely who do not receive the doctrine aif the Trinity, but 
against all who will not blindly obey the Pope, against all who 
will not “ undoubtingly receive ” the most abominable doctrines 
declared in the councils of flaterajj or Constance. IJpon 
points like these the Editor will not iifsist ; but he cannot avoid 
observing, that if, either through carelessness, or because it i^ 
the truth, candidates for the representation of counties in Ire* 
land, agree with the eloquent secretary, jn thinking the church 
of Rome so closely allied to the churcli of England, they UFilt 
find it difiTicuU to reply to the demands of the priest whose vote 
and influence they solicit, when he requires that they withdraw 
themselves from communion with a heretical church. “ I love 
you well,” he may say, “ but I love my Catholic subject 
better ; be converted and you shall have my supjkort; remain 
in your errors, and you shall not represent my people.” If the 
candidate feel so little repugnance to the doctrines of the church 
of Rome, why should he not conform ; and is it to be supposed, 
that, if Roman Catholics are admissible into Parliament, the 
priesthood of the church of Kome will not put the complaisance 
of candidates dependant upon their interest, to the trial It is 
their duty to nnike protelytes, and what .proselytes could be so 
desirable as members of the House of Commons? 

Against the second argument, that concession to the Roman 
Catholics would tranquillize and conciliate Ireland, it is con- 
tended, that the causes of disorder have been altogether distinct 
from the civil disabilities by which the Roman Catholic gentry 
are affected, and that the removal of these disabilities, while it 
bad no beneficial effect on the condition and character of the 
peasantry, would make them more formidable instruments ill 
the hai>ds of ill-inclined men than they are at present found 
to be. It is said, that if the peasantry can be excited byia fo- 
reign interest (the concerns of their gentry) they must be uiuoh 
more strongly affected by what immediately regards themselves; 
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aiM |}iAt if iJiay expose themselves to every species of daegafy 
anxiety that a gentleman whom they may never 
knaWf ahaU he rendered admissible to the honour of a seat in 
ParUamen.t> it is natural to suppose, that they will exert them- 
selves much more strongly to iiistal their sons or brothers in 
the dignities of the established church. This consideration 
may be stated in tlie words of a witness whose accuracy of ol) 
servation and expression leave nothing to he desired in the 
account of any topic to which his evidence has extended. 

J. L. FOSTBi, ESQ. 

I THINK that the mere population of the country do not 
connect the notion of equality of civil rights with what 
they call Catholic Emancipation ; I think their view of 
that question is quite a different one. 

What is their view? — They see their own church, 
which they consider Uj be the only true one, and with 
whose prosperity and glory they identify themselves, in 
an inferior situation ; they see a church, which they 
consider a heretical and intrusive one, having the pre- 
eminence. I think their notion of*' Catholic Emanci- 
pation’’ really is, that their church shall be uppermost, 
and the opposite church is to take Its place ; that the 
Protestants arid Catholics are to change places. 

Such, it is said, are the notions entertained by the 
Catholic peasantry, and such are the hopes which it is cob- 
sidered natural to suppose they must cherish. Indeed, regarded 
in any other light, “ Emancipation '' would be no boon to them ; 
but taken in connection with the establishment and exaltation 
of their church, it would be received as the greatest bene/it that 
could be conferred upon them, raising at once those relatives 
in whom all their pride is centeied, to high station and emolu- 
ment. It is also contended, that the allegations of the Roman 
Catholic witnesses before the Parliamentary committees, are 
to be received with caution, and under some restrictions, inas- 
much as certain witnesses who on their examination declared 
that Emancipation would effectually conciliate the Irish 
paqple, had previously, in their harangues and writings, spoken 
of that concession as only a preliminary to more important 
measures; and it is urged, that it is not easy to credit the 
assertiotts of such men, when they say that the Irish pesAant 
is so free from the infirmities and aspirings incident to human 
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nature, ad that, although he will expose himd^f tp the « 

of a traitors death, in order to obtain for Mr. 0 *Coiiii^**ur 
Mr. Shiel a seat in Parliament or on the Bench, he is altogether ^ 
opposed to any such project or arrangement as would give to 
his own child, the wealth and station of the ** Protestant Arch** 
bishop of Dublin." 

Mr. O'Connell, in order to remove the apprehensions of con- 
scientious men, declares, that he never heard a desire expressed 
of transferring to the Roman Catholic priesthood the revenues 
of the Protestant church, and Jhat unqualified Emancipation 
would not be more grateful)^ accepted, than concessions ac- 
companied b}^ a proviso, tliat whenever any considerable por- 
tion of the Roman Catholics demanded a transfer of church 
property, the entire penal code ahoftld be re-enacted. He did 
not state to the Farliamenfiiry Committees that England dare 
not enact it ; the value which ought to be att^lied to so chime- 
rical a proviso may be understood, however, by the repeated 
declarations made not long since at the “ Catholic Association," 
that a sanguinary rebellion would be the result of any attempt 
made by the British government to Je-enact even a portion of 
the penal code. So much for the proviso. With respect to the 
disclaimer, the reader will find much important matter iii 
the Second part of this Work * : here it is necessary only to 
compare Mr. O’Conneirs statement witR a few short extracts 
from evidence indirectly connected with the subject on which 
his tesfimoiiy was delivered. 

The reader will recollect, that in the year 1824 a bill was 
brought into Parliament for the purpose of gi\;ing Roman Ca- 
tholic priests; under certain conditions, permission j:o read their 
burial service in Protestant places of interment. This bill, 
which appears calculated to afford high satisfaction, has, as 
Dr. Doyle declares, “ remained a dead letter," because the 
priests would not condescend to comply with its provisions by 
asking of the Protestant clergyman permission to perform the 
burial service in his church-yard. The nature of the objection 
on the part of the Roman Catholic priest? is thus explained : — 

RIGHT REV. J. DOYLE, D.D. 

The Catholic priest conceives, that upon giving notice 
to the sexton or person having charge of the burial, 
ground, that a corpse was to be interred, he ought tp, 
have a right to go there and perform such service; and 
he does consider, that his being obliged to make appli- 
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cation for leave to the Protestant rector to perform the 
funeral service, and to have the Protestant rector fix 
the time when such service can be performed, the priest 
does conceive this to be an act of submission upon his 
part, from which his feelings recoil. 

BEV. THOMAS COSTELLO. 

Before the passed, what was the 

feeling of the Roman Catholic clergy? — ^The Roman 
Catholic clergy before that bill passed, sometimes per- 
formed the ceremony without interruption, and some- 
times they omitted it, through a feeling that the law 
was against them ; since that bill passed, I conceived 
that the law was so very particular in pointing out a 
mode to which I could not have recourse, that I abstained 
from it. 

Does not the permission which is granted in that 
bill for a Catholic to be buried in the church-yard, 
appear more to be a permission to enter a place that 
belongs to a Protestant clergyman, than a permission to 
perform rites or ceremonies peculiar to the Catholic 
church ? — ^They are so interwoven with each other, the 
religious ceremony and the right of entering, that a 
clergyman will not apply for it. 

If a clergyman gave permission to a priest, without 
the priest having asked the clergyman, would the 
priest, in such case, avail himself of that permission? — 
If the law of the land did not authorize him, 1 do not 
think he would. 

Y ou are aware that a Protestant clergyman of a neigh- 
bouring parish could not enter the church-yard of 
another, without his leave? — ^^I believe that to be the 
case, but I have not examined that question. 

It is very remarkable that among the various reasons assigned 
for the conduct of die Roman Catholic clergy, in refusing to 
avail themselves of the privilege secured to them by the Burial 
Ground Act, it was uot once asserted, that to comply with it 
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would violate any rule or principle of the church of Rome. 
If such a consequence arose out of compliance, it. would be 
easy to understand why the Roman Catholic clergy through- 
out Ireland acted with such an appearance of concert, in con- 
verting an Act of Parliament intended for their benefit into 
a dead letter, as it is termed by Dr. Doyle. No such conse- 
quence however is even once alluded to ; no lav^, no rule, no 
principle is named which forbids a clergyman of the church of 
Home to request permission to enter a Protestant burying ground 
— the property of the recogni^dn-ector of the parish. What is 
then the reason assigned for ;®e resolution not to ask such per- 
mission ? Dr. Doyle declares that “ it arises from feeling f 
“ because the Catholic priest concejves that he ought to have 
a right, &c. and the priests of the church of Rome in Ireland 
are so disposed, from nature or from education, as that they, one 
and all, entertain a feeling and imagine a rigfiit which no other 
class of His Majesty's subjects can allow to be reasonable or just. 
The case is simply this : an Act of Parliament, by which 
Roman Catholic priests were subject to certain penalties for 
reading their burial service in Protestfint church-yards, has been 
repealed, and the priests may now officiate, provided that they 
obtain permission from the Protestant rector, not to perform 
their service, but to perform it in a plaq^ which is his property. 
In this particular, no right of spiritual jurisdiction is asserted 
by the minister of the church of England ; a Protdfetant clergy- 
man, not incumbent or curate in a parish, must, if he officiate 
there, submit to the same necessity which is laid on the Homan 
Catholic priest, and ask permission from tlie person regularly 
entitled to grant it. The clergy of the church»of Rome in 
Ireland will not ask this permission, and will not be satisfied 
with any alteration in the Bill which does not invade the right 
of private property, by taking from the Protestant rector the do- 
minion over a place, which the law recognises as his proper 
freehold ; and although they will not avail themselves of the 
Act in their favour, because accompanied with a condition 
which they dislike, they were in the habit, it is declared, of 
infringing the laws which were previously in force; so that it 
was easier to them to violate the law, than to perform an act 
by which they would recognise the right which has been secured 
to the I^'otestant rector. Is it not a rational mode pf account- 
for this strange conduct, to say, that the Roman Catholic priests 
regard the claim of the “ Protestant rector" as unjust, and will 
not perform any act which might be considered inconsistent with 
pretensions which they hope soon to be able to avow ? The 
editor does not mean to say that this is the proper (but be leaves 
it to be judged whether it be not a reasonable) ex^plsnation of 
the conduct observed by the Roman Catholic clergy with respect 
to the Burial Ground Act. 
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The disclaimer of any wish to obtain the temporalities of tlie 
established church, should next be viewed with reference to the 
present state of the church of Rome in Ireland. Almost ail 
the Roman Catholic witnesses have complained, that the efficacy 
of their religious system is impeded by the poverty in which 
their church at present exists. 

MOST REV. P. CURTIS, D.D. 

Should you think it desir^Ufi that any provision should 
be made by the state towards the maintenance of the 
Roman Catholic clergy? — Indeed, I believe in general 
it would be very desirable, if fill circumstances would 
concur and would not be very apt to lead some people 
to imagine that there was a certain dependence meant 
to be produced between the clergy and government, 
andcthat, either at the* beginning or in process of time, 
government would govern and rule the church, as it 
does the state ; and that paying them, and paying them 
perhaps at a considerable rate, they would think them- 
selves entitled to the same attention that perhaps 
Roman Catholic princes do, in Catholic states. I am 
sure the government of England would never attempt 
to do more than Roman Catholics do ; and sometimes 
Protestants have concordats with the Pope, and are 
permitted to do that. And we are often asked, why 
should not we permit it here ? We cannot permit it; 
surely we are called upon to express what we think of 
it ; and that we are obliged to do candidly. Those, 
for instance, who govern the foreign state in question, 
act in that as they do in other things ; they are despots, 
and govern the state despotically ; they govern en 
miUtaire ; and we do not think it would be well that 
either the state or the church should be governed so in 
England or Ireland, and we would not w ish to see that 
done ; but if that were set at rest, and people’s minds 
were convinced there was no fear of that, I fancy that 
might be very readily done, if not in one or two years 
in process of time, and perhaps in a year or two. If 
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I saw there was no attempt made^ or would be made, 
to overturn religion, or impair it, I declare, I believe 
the people would be very happy ; it would be a very 
great boon to them ; they are obliged to do things, 
which they are notable to do ; they distress- themselves 
by doing them. Your Lordships will certainly suppose 
that the maintenance of a large body of clergy must be 
a great subsidy. Nor is iJiat all they have to do, that 
is only the beginning; they have to build all their 
chapels, and keep them in ord^r ; they are to supply 
a great number of other things ; ice have a ritual 
religion that requires a great deal of cjpewse; and we 
are obliged to maintain and support, and to send to 
school, and to send abroad, or even at home, their 
children, to prepare them to be cRurchmen. At present 
it is only a boon offered to those who are so ; but to 
make them so requires several hundred pounds; where 
is that to come from ? It may be said, is there not 
Maynooth for several hundreds? The number that 
can be maintained at the college of Maynooth are two 
hundred ; there are four hundred there, but a great 
number of them are pensioners; and’ even those that 
are on the foundation, it costs them nearly twenty 
pounds a year ; there are a number of things not given 
to them by the college ; all those, then, must come from 
the poor people, who are not able to do it, and conse- 
quently a subsidy would be extremely convenient, if 
there be not some motive that would withhold the 
people from wishing it. The people are not convinced 
of that, I wish they were ; I would be very glad to aid 
and assist in convincing them of it ; but I cannot think 
of convincing them of that which I * am not well con- 
vinced of myself. That I will never do. But I thin^: 
the thing might be done extremly well, and shews a 
vast deal of sense in government ; but I hope it will 
not be taken amiss, if people are a little alarmed ; they 
have been often promised, and made to hope what was not 
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fulfilled afterwards, and they are always afraid tliai that 
nright happen again. 

The editor will not fatigue the reader by many quotations 
to the same effect as the above. It has been stated, that the 
chapels are not sufficient for the accommodation of the Roman 
Catholic people, or the clergy numerous enough for the efficient 
discharge of their duties. Dr. Doyle declares, that in his 
diocese, where the supply of pdests is greater than in any other 
part of Ireland, there are not employed (in consequence of the 
poverty of the people) more than two-thirds of the number 
which would be necessary for the due discharge of the priestly 
functions among the people. 

To the same purpose Dr. Murray testifies: “They pnc.sY.v) 
aie obliged to sli^/rten the time (m confemon) allotted to each, 
on account of the great number they have to attend to, and the 
comparatively small number of the clergy ; it would be a very 
desirable thing that they; should be able to allot to each a greater 
portion of time. An increased number of clergy to attend to the 
spiritual wants of the people, is a great desideratum with us.*' 

Here, according to the statements made by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, and of the not less 
eminent Dr, Doyle, it is shown that the church of Rome in 
Ireland is not adequately supported. Not only are the people 
left without sufficient accommodation or instruction in their 
chapels, but even the rite of confession must l>e hurriedly and 
imperfectly performed. Notwithstanding what has been asserted 
of the great ’and increasing wealth of the Roman Catholic body, 
they will not maintain their church themselves ; and against any 
provision to be made, or assistance to be given by the state, 
both bishops, priests, and Laymen, indignantly protest. They will 
not accept the grant of “ Emancipation" if it be accompanied 
by so sacrilegious a condition. Is this state of things to continue 
always, or until the Protestant people have been quietly con- 
verted ? Are the Roman Catholics satisfied to be memWs of 
a church, which, so far from having the opportunity of devoting 
itself to the duty of making proselytes, has not the means of 
supplying the wants of its own superstitious and uninstructed 
votaries ^ Are they, in short, satisfied to leave the peasantry 
without religious instruction, or do they hope that the govern- 
ment shall at last be constrained to make a provision which it 
will not be sacrilegious or dishonourable to accept ? — In a word, 
the church of Rome is not supported in Ireland at present in 
such a manner as to make it an efficacious system of instruction ; 
the individuals in communion with it will not, out of their 
poverty or their abundance, render it what it ought to be* Are 
the bishops and priests and gentry of that church indifferent to the 
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moral welfare t)f the poor ? Can they feel anxious about their 
church or their people, without experiencing a desire to appro- 
priate the revenues of a “ heretical and intrusive church^' to 
a purpose which they have at heart ? 

The last thing to be considered here, with reference to the 
disclaimer of any intention hostile to the church ^istablishment, 
is a statement made by Mr. O’Connell, in his evidence before 
the Committee of the House of Lords : 

• 

The accumulation of church • rates, latterly, espe- 
cially, is attributed in a very considerable degree, by the 
peasantry, to the existing penal laws. Since the union 
there have been two •or three statutes passed, that 
enabled the clergy of the establishet^ church, without 
any reference to the wish of the parishioners, to build 
churches where there are no Protestant inhabitants.” 

In the county of Kerry, t know parishes Where 
churches have been built for a single individual or two ; 
I know many instances, and that there is one going on at 
this moment, in the parish of Tagfiadoe, in the county 
of Kildare, there is but a single Protestant in the parish, 
a Mr. Grierson ; they are building a church there that, 
I understand, will cost about a thousand pounds. The 
Catholics offered to build a dwelling-hojise for Mr. 
Grierson,” 

Upon these assertions of Mr. O’Connell it is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that he omitted a very material circumstance ; namely, 
that where a church is built in parishes like those to which be has 
alluded, the expense of building is defrayed, not by the parish, 
but by the Board of First Fruits. .Where a new church is 
called for by an act of vestry, the Board of First F ruits lend a 
sum which is to be repaid without interest, at the rate of four 
per cent per annum; but where a bishop orders a church for the 
first time to be built, the Board make a grant of the sum which 
is to be expended in the erection of it.* fVom the silence of 
Mr. O'Connell as to a specific complaint on the part of the 
inhabitants of any of those parishes, with the circumstances of 
which he declares himself acquainted, it may be inferred that 
no ground of complaint existed. The following extract will 
serve to show that complaints of this nature are sometimes 
urged with a too incautious accuracy ; * 
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RIGHT HON. LORD CARBERY. 

Does your Lordship happen to have seen the statement 
of Mr. Collins, published, with respect to charges im« 
posed upon his parish and the neighbourhood, on ac- 
count of the building of churches ? — I have. 

Have you in your recollection the circumstances that 
were detailed in that statement? — Perfectly; it struck 
me very forcibly at the time. The letter itself was an 
odd one. I saw it in a Number of the Southern Re- 
porter, a Cork paper, extracted from a printed document 
handed about in London by the Reverend Michael 
Collins, with th^ testimonial of a very respectable 
member of the House of Commons of England ; and in 
this he states, that upwards of 3,000/. had been levied 
upon three parishes in tlie county of Cork, of which he 
is the parish priest, within ten years, for the building of 
Protestant churches. 

Is your Lordship atvare of the circumstances of those 
parishes to‘ which he referred? — Perfectly; I know 
them all. 

Is that fact correctly stated by Mr. Collins? — As soon 
as I saw thp statement, it struck me as extraordinary, 
and I took means of inquiring into it. I had all the 
vestry books of the parishes examined, and obtained 
from the Hoard of First Fruits an account of all the 
grants for churches, gifts or loans, to those parishes. 
Those are the two forms under which the Board of First 
Fruits contribute towards the erection of churches ; in 
some instances it is partly both. 

Did that information at all establish the facts stated 
by Mr. Collins ? — It did not ; it contradicted it directly. 

Does your Lordship happen to recollect what was the 
real amount that had been levied upon those parishes ? 
— The sum paid in the three parishes, within the ten 
years, was nine hundred and odd pounds. 

It was stated by Mr. Collins, that it exceeded 3,000/.? 
— Yes; and the whole sum that can ever be levied for 
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those churches is only 1500/.; for, a great portion of 
the money required to build them was granted as gift, 
and where there is a gift from the Board of First Fniits, 
the parish is never called upon to repay it; it is only 
where it is given in loan. 

Is your Lordship aware what the amount of the grant 
was ? — I can procure an accurate account of it. 

[Paper handed in, by which it appears that the Board 
of First Fruits had granted a loan of 1300/. and 
a gift of 1500/.; and that the amount of sums 
voted in vestry, far the repayment of the loan, was 
961/. 15 . 3^/.] 

Such is the reply to a charge deliberately advanced, and 
widely circulated. Another complaint appears to have bee|j urged 
with equal distinctness, and is most satisfactorily proved to 
have been equally unfounded. It is a charge insinuating un- 
worthy motives and imputing improper conduct to a man who 
has so behaved in his exalted statiou as to have entitled him- 
self to the nation's gratitude, and to have extorted, even from 
the most intemperate of political incendiaries, tributes of un- 
willing admiration — to the archbishop of Tuam. I'he imputa- 
tions are, by strong evidence, thrown back on his accusers. 
It is not, however, in this place necessary* to enter into any 
detail of charges which his Grace the Archbishop has incon- 
testibly proved to be false. The object of the Editor is to 
coniine his attention merely to one point, which, alone, Mr. 
O'Connell may be allowed to have proved ; namely, that the 
Roman Catholics, even the peasantry, have been led to hope, 
that if the civil disabilities were no longer in operation, 
and the Imperial Parliament were opened to members of 
their communion, laws would not, be passed so favourable 
to the church of England as ’those which have been lately 
enacted. With the impression of this important acknow- 
ledgment on his mind, the reader is requested to refer to 
the Seventh Chapter of the Second volume of this Work, and 
to judge whether he can, against the evidence there laid before 
him, credit the asseverations of Roman Catholics, lay or cle- 
. rical, that there is not, among some influential members of 
their body, a design entertained, of employing all the privileges 
which they may attain, in the elTort to rear the fabric of the 
Church of Rome on the ruins of the Protestant establishmeiiU 
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CHAP. II. 

Claims of the Roman Catholics. 


Secupties. 

IN that Pastoral Address in which Dr. Hussey instructed his 
clergy, that the church of Rome was suitable to all climes and 
to all forms of government, despotisms, monarchies or republics., 
lie taught them also in what sense , their church was to be so 
regarded ; namely, that wherever it had the power, it was to 
assert its own autho^-ity as superior to that of any government 
with which it became at all connected. It had been a military 
regulation, that every soldier should attend divine service accord- 
ing to^ the forms of the Ectablished church ; and Dr. Hussey 
directed that Roman Catholic soldiers should resist the orders of 
their superior officer, and refuse to enter a Protestant house of 
prayer. At first view, it appears a very severe law to which 
militaiy men had sworn obedience, that they should, at their 
officer's command, enter into a place of worship of which in their 
conscience they disapproved, and it may in consequence appear 
a justifiable exercise of authority on the part of a Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop, to require of ‘‘ his subjects" that they should in 
such a particular rbfusa to commit sin. But however justifiable 
such an exercise of authority may have been, it proves incon- 
testibly one point — that the spiritual and the temporal obedience 
of a Roman Catholic may be opposed to each otlier, and th, t 
wherever they are so opposed, the spiritual duties are to be 
preferred. However severe the military discipline may have 
been, the soldier knew what it was, and promised obedience ; 
hut he is taught by the instructions contained in Dr. Hussey's 
pastoral address, that he must violate the promise he has made, 
and disobey his commander. The meaning therefore of the as- 
sertion, that the church of Rome is suitable to all governments, 
is no more than this, that all governments should consult with 
that church, and so frame their laws as not to invade its privi- 
leges. The meaning of .the assertion, that the duties of temporal 
and spiritual obedience can never clash, is this, that, wherever 
the civil or military law invades the privileges which the church 
of Rome claims as her own, temporal obedience is not a duty. 

There is another sense in which these expressions might 
perhaps be understood, in which they would appear more 
creditable to the prudenoa of the church of Rome, than to her 
candour or good faith. In the reign of James the first, the 
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English Roman Catholics regularly complied with the laws 
which required their attendance at divine service according to 
the form prescribed by the church of England, and their conduct 
was not condemned by their priests, nor were they publicly com«‘ 
manded to disobey the law. On the contrary, Suarez, who 
wrote a h)ng treatise in order to prove that the oath of allegiance 
to the King ought not to be taken by Roman Catholics, wrote 
also to prove, that they might, without sin, obey the law which 
required their attendance at the divine service of the established 
church. By such attendance states ,that they did not manifest 
an acquievScence in the propriety or orthodoxy of the ritual of the 
church of England, they merely declared their obedience to the 
law, their submission to a power .which they could not resist ; 
and therefore, although jt was desirable that the law requiring 
their presence should he changed, yet while it remained in 
force, they might, without sin, obey. SIThus, in the time of 
James I. the spiritual power succumbed to the temporal, and 
the law was obeyed. At the time when Dr. Hussey issued 
his pastoral manifesto, it was nofevery rash to hope Jhat the 
spiritual authority might prevail. Ireland was ripe for reheUton j 
a traitorous system was very extensively organized, the army, 
as Dr. Doyle states, were corrupt, England was erobariassed, 
and France was powerful and • enterprising. At such a time 
Dr. Hussey asserts the superiority of his church over all tem- 
poral governments; and while he instructs his dlergy that they 
are not to mix in politics, inasmuch as whether they are to live 
in a monarchy or a republic is a question of no moment to 
their church, he directs them to exact of a*disaffected soldiery 
an obedience by which military authority shall he directly set at 
nought. Comparing the conduct of Dr. Hussey with the judg- 
ment pronounced by Suarez, might it not be said that the spiri- 
tual claims do not interfere with the temporal, because they are 
never openly asserted, unless the priests have hopes that they 
can overcome the state, and make the temporal pretensions give 
way f that, in short, these spiritual claims possess spiritual 
properties, and can accommodate themselves to the condition 
in which they are to be asserted. 

Behold a wonder ! They but now who "seem’d 
In bigness to surpass Earth’s giant sons. 

Now lass than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng mirnberless. 

But far within 

And in their own dimensions, like themselves 
The great seraphic lords and cherubim 
In close recess and secret conclave sit. 

Docs not this description of the poet represent, in some sort, 
tha genius 6{ the church of Rome ? It can e.\Ut “ dilated or 
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condensed, and whether its claims are shrunk into the sem- 
blance of “ fairy elves, or “ collecting all its might, it stands 

Like Teneriffe or Atlas un removed 
it still preserves the ambition of universal sway — 

‘‘ A mind not to be chang'd by time or place." 

In admitting a church of such a character to privileges of 
which it might make a dangerous use, it is natural that a Pro- 
testant state should feel some jealousy and alarm ; and in order 
to remove any apprehensions from the minds of the Protestant 
people of Great Britain, when it is proposed to relieve the 
Irish Roman Catholics from the civil disabilities by which they 
are affected, certain provisions usually accompany the bills for 
their^relief, by which the state may be secured against any im- 
proper exercise of tho powers which it has been liberal or wise 
enough to grant. I hese securities, as far as they formed a 
subject of inquiry to the Parliamentary committees of 1825, 
were principally of three hands : — 1st, Oaths ; 2dly, A state 
provision for the Roman Catholic clergy, and domestic nomi- 
nation of the bishops of that church ; and, 3dly, The abolition 
of the forty shilling freeholds. 

The first of these securiiies the Roman Catholics in general 
profess themselves willing to afford ; and Dr. Murray advances, 
as “ an unanswerable argument " that such oaths should be re- 
ceived as satisfactory, that it is only respect for an oath which 
constitutes the barrier now existing between the Roman Ca- 
tholics and the privileges which they claim. It is not at all 
surprising that ineii unacquainted with the principles of the 
church of Rome should make use of such an argument, but it 
required all the zeal of an advocate to make it seem conclusive 
in Dr. Murray's eyes. The oaths which Roman Catholics 
should now take, if they would become Members of the House 
of Commons, are oaths in which they must abjure tenets, which 
whosoever denies is pronounced accursed, by authorities which 
no member of the church of Rome can resist or set aside ; it 
therefore by no means follows, that because a bishop or the 
Pope cannot connive at a perjury which provokes the direst 
anathema of the church, he may not allow a much greater 
latitude in cases where no such heavy censure has been pro- 
nounced. Suarez distiiictly declares, that although misrepre- 
sentations do*not in all cases incur the guilt or penalty of false* 
hood, yet it is on no occasion whatever allowable to deny an 
article of faith. What then becomes of Dr. Murray's “ un- 
answerable argument*'? Roman Catholics are kept in exclusion 
from the privileges which at present they desire, by three 
powerful influences isl?, respect for the sanctity of an oaBi; 
2dly, reverence for those tenets which by the oaths now to be 
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taiken they must abjure ; 3dly, dread of the excommunication 
which must follow their sacrilegious offence. For the cqnnect- 
ness and conclusiveness of Dr. Murray's argument, it was 
quisite, that one of these three principles, and that, one which 
his church holds to be (and teaches its votaries to think) the 
weakest, should yet be as efficacious a principle of action as 
the united three. The Editor confines these remarks altogether 
to the argument on which they are offered, and hopes and 
expects that they will not be considered as implying the slightest 
suspicion of the good faith with which the Roman Catholic 
gentry of Ireland enter into alf their engagements. 

The second security provided for the^church and state, in the 
Relief Bills of 18(25, was an assent on the part of the Roman 
Catholic bishops and clergy to •a proposal that a provision 
should be secured to them by the law. I'he principle of this 
security'' appears to have been, that by increasing the ppwer 
of the Roman Catholic bishops, the state o^uld deprive them of 
the will to establish their church. It appears rather inconsistent, 
that the advocates of “ Emancipation" have been continually 
urging, that the same policy which ijas to neutralize the energies 
of the clergy, or at least to repress their ambition, had had 
a directly contrary effect upon the laity ; and that while they 
said to the government, “ Because you have conceded much to 
the Roman Catholic people, you mus 4 concede all," they should 
have, at the same moment, insisted on the expediency of making 
grants to the Roman Catholic clergy, to prevent the necessity 
of greater concessions. The direct tendency of the proposed mea- 
sure was to increase the power of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and to extend their influence with the peopld. At present their 
patronage is considerable ; the peasantry, through their means, 
hope to procure appointments at Maynooth, and whole families 
become bound to the bishop, who provides clerical employment 
for their relatives and friends. It is not unreasonable to suppose, 
that by the provision which the state was to grant, the clergy of 
the church of Rome would have gained much more of political 
power, than they would have lost of spiritual authority. I'he 
numerous friends of priests “ op the mission," and students in 
College, and pupils in the schools, would all be retainers of the 
Roman Catholic bishop, and would not hesitate to accept pre- 
ferment fon their friends, even from the hand which the briery 
of the state had polluted. Government might, to be sure, if 
it found the “ Security" to be a battery turned upon itself, 
retahe it from the enemy ; but it would by tbat time be found, that 
the regulars of the church of Rome had possessed themselves of 
the spiritual position from which the secular clergy had departed, 
and that, in consequence, the state had only procured for itself, 
by the securities and the repeal of them, a greater number of 
eaemies, and excited a more determined hostility. It is not 
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to discuss the merits of the question, as to wheth(?r 
ithe iteimble that a state provision should be made for the 
Roman Catholic bishops and clergy. The reader will find, that 
security, as well as the security afforded by oaths, examined in 
the Second part of this Work. 

The third security w^as to he prospective. The Roman Ctl^- 
tholic priests were instructed, that whatever they might hope 
to achieve through the forty shilling freeholders, must be done 
quickly, inasmuch as the political power of the poorest classes 
of voters was to expire witl|it8 present possessors. The Editor 
by no means intends to say that the forty shilling freeholders 
constitute the strength of the priests. He d^os not undertake 
to say, whether the infiuence of the aristocracy and the comforts 
of the poor may or may ndt be increased by limiting within 
narrower bounds the extension of the elective fmnchise ; but he 
contends, that no security was afibrded to either church or state, 
by a measure whicli 'was calculated to increase the violence of 
present assailants, and which was to deprive only future assail- 
ants of a portion of the power to do injury. 

A. E. BLAKE, ESQ. 

Do y6u think that the sAttlem^nt of what yon call the 
Roman Catholic question, and the making a provision 
for the Roman Catholic clergy, Such as they would be 
willing to accept of, would, or would not, be calculated to 
give additional security to the Protestant establishment in 
Ireland?—-! think that settlement, upoil wise and sound 
principles, would be above all others a measure calcu- 
lated to gite 8tr®gth to the establishment and repose 
to the cotintry ; i think thb present state of the law is 
obviously erroneous ; it is calculated not to secure, but 
to endanger the establishment ; it creates bad feelings^ 
and affords no security against them. The act of 1793 
took tilings at the wrong end ; it elevated the lower 
orders, and left the higher in a state of depression. The 
security of the Protestants in Ireland is in the strength 
of property against numbers ; what you have done is to 
grant to the Roman Catholics a privilege in which 
number tells against* property, and to withhold a privi- 
lege in which property tells against number ; you allow 
tiie lowest orders of the people to vote, and you do not 
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allow the higher orders to sit. I certainly should coiit 
eider, in the settlement of the Catholic question/ if eiror 
it is to be settled, that the qualification for the exerds^t 
of the elective franchise in counties ought to be reviewed 
and altered. 

Do you think that a raising of the qualification that Comm, 
should entitle the freeholder to vote, would be calculated 
to meet the mischief you hg,ve. inverted to ?— I think it 
would in a very great degree; though l am a Roman 
Catholic, I spe^c with a sincere desire that, whenever 
the Catholic question is settled, the rights of the esta- 
blished church should* be secured; and I think they 
would be secured in proportion as jjpu increased the 
political power of property, converted public discontent 
into satisfaction, and engaged 4ie Catholics in the ser- 
vice of the state by adequate •honours and reW^ards. 

This would attract all th^ hopes and desires of the 
Catholics to the state, and would counteract iany bias 
they might have against the chur5h, which is connected 
with the state by an indissoluble union, andf jpust there- 
fore stand or fall with it. 

Do you think that raising the qualification for the 
exercise of the elective^iranchise, if it was iiCQompanied 
with the settlement of *the great question you allude to, 
would be very unpopular with the body of^Rqmaii Ca- 
tholics ? — My opinion is that it would not ; it is possible 
that against that, as against thing else, aery for 
a moment would be raised, but I do not think that any 
permanent feeling of discontent would be produced 
by it. 

Have you, in your observations as to the state of the 
country in Ireland, from what , you have yourself seen 
and learned in communication with others, had any 
leasou to think that the wan| of a respectable yeom^ry 
is amongst the evils tha^ that country labours under ^ 
i ihiidi it is one n^ncause of tiie evils that the county 
labours under ; and my notion in recommending a change 
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the exercise of tlie elective imi- 
chi^, is materially influenced by the hope, that it would 
i|giduca gentlemen who wish to have political influence 
in Ireland, instead of parcelling out their land amongst 
a mob of wretched cottiers, to raise up and encourage 
the growth of a respectable yeomanry in the country. 

Are you of opinion tliat any mischief which might 
grow from any diminuti^ pf the authority of the land- 
lord, that might aris(t from the improved description of 
tenantry, and the independence of the tenaiitry that 
would be produced by such a measure, would be com- 
pletely coutiterbalanced by the benefit that would arise 
from the establishment of such an independent body in 
the country ? — I think it would, because the power which 
would exist, would be a power to be exercised by per- 
sons having something* of a stake in the country, which 
the mere forty-shilling freeholders have not. 

Are you of opinion that it would take them from their 
subjection to the interference of the clergy, and in the 
next place give them, as owners of property in the 
country, an independent personal interest? — My notion 
is, tliat if the Catholic question were settled, and the 
freehold quaj,ification raised, the Roman Catholic clergy 
would no longer be tempted to exercise political power 
at elections^ or if they were disposed to do so, that they 
would not have a body upon which they coiild act; as at 
present, and that it would induce those gentlemen who 
wish to have political power through freeholders, tb 
create freeholders of a respectable class, who would be 
the means of preserving order in the country. : J 

Do you think that such an arrangement would be id 
jurious to thos€f fair interests which the Roman Catholics 
are entitled to have in the country ?— My notion is, that 
the Roman Catholics oug^t not to have an' interest; 
according to their number, but according to their pro- 
perty ; under that impression, I think that it would not 
injure any power or influence which they ought fairly to 
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have in the state; coupled, however, with measures 
which would place them in what I conceive to be the 
situation and estimation in wdiich their property ought ^ 
to place them. 

From the nature of your view of the state of Ireland, 
particularly of the Roman Catholics in Ireland, if this 
Roman Catholic measure were conceded, and were ac- 
companied by arespectableprovision for their clergy, and 
by this measure that has just been mentioned, of raising 
the qualification of freeholders; and if the laws in that 
amended state, were fairly and justly applied, so as to 
give the Roman Cathofics a reasonable share of political 
power and influence in proportion to ^eir property and 
their claims, do you believe that we should have a 
reasonable prospect of peace a^jid tranquillity being re- 
stored to that country ? — 1 cerfainly think we should, 
and for this reason, I do not conceive there is any 
political curse upon Ireland that is to prevent Ireland 
from being as happy and peaceable as other countries; 
if, instead of attempting to fit the people to the constitu- 
tion, the constitution be fitted to the people. 

What effect would such a state of things described in 
the last question, have upon the connexion between 
Ireland and Great Britain ? — If I did not think that it Coium. 
would have the effect of confirming that connexion, 
and rendering it, I hope, eternal, I would myself, though 
a Roman Catholic, be against it ; because I do think 
that the Roman Catholics, in their present state of 
connexion with England, are^ much happier and much 
better off, than they could ever be, separated from Eng- 
land, although they should become the ascendant body, 
in all respects, in Ireland ; they derive advantages from 
their connexion with England, which Ireland could 
never afford in a separate state. 
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1(*HE VtKERABL^ TItENCfi. 

Da you consider it expedient to the benefit of Ireland, 
that the present system of forty shilling freeholders 
ahauld be abolished?— I speak as to Connaught; and I 
nan ■pledge myself, upon my oath, that in Connaught 
the forty shilling freeholder does not regard ^is Iran- 
ohise one farthing; nay^ my lords, if his expenses 
were not paid to the election town, and to the sessional 
town for registry, it would be a very great burthen to 
him. There is another point which 1 know by expe-r 
rience did exist ; when they are to be registered as free-? 
holders, the landltTd, or his agent, brings his freeholders 
into a sessional town, and for fear they should after- 
wards disobey, he takes his qualification ticket as a 
Roman Catholic, and he takes his registry ticket as a 
freeholder, and puts them into his pocket, and there 
he retains them as pledges of allegiance. I have seen 
such freeholders in troops going into the county town 
at the time of an election, with a little man mounted 
upon a wretched mule, and with a thonged whip, as if in 
the act of driving them ; I do not say that I saw the 
man strike the poor people. 

EARL OE KINGSTON. 

Does your Lordship conceive that the desire to give the 
benefit of the elective franchise to voters has contributed 
essentially to the subdivision of land? — I think the 
land is very much subdivided to make voters by middle*^ 
men, who hold large quantities of land ; but I think the 
voters they have made, have by no means^ if it was 
tried, a vote at all. . A large farm is let to A. on his owA 
life, he lets to B. on another life, therefore that life 
that he lets on must be contingent to the life he has 
himself, and I cannot conceive how that can be a free- 
hold, for it is no certainty; and I should think if such 
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House of Parliament, it would not be allowed; it is not 
generally understood, but I should think it wbuld not 
be a good vote at all, because it is dependent upon 
another life, not on the life he himself has. The under-, 
tenant has a lease for an old life; suppose that life in 
the first lease fell out, though this tenant has a life in 
hii^ lease that is in being, his lease drops, and the head 
landlord takes possession of the land ; that is the cause 
of such a multitude of freeholders. I was astonished at 
hearing it said, that the forty shilling freeholders will 
be ready to give up their freeholds, as it would be a 
vast injury to them, inasmuch as no-one will let them 
a lease if the elective franchise is taken from them ; that 
class of persons will never get a lease if depri^d of 
their votes ; in towns they will never have a certainty, 
from one year to another, of their house. 

Your Lordship conceives theji, that the object in 
letting a lease of that description is to qreate such a 
freehold '? — Most decidedly ; I know it is so with me ; ! 
give them a very good house for a shilling a year, 
which I would not do unless it was to iliake them free- 
holders. I state this to show the very grefit reluctance 
which those poor men would have to give up that by 
which they are benefited, to carry Catholic emancipation, 
by which the lower classes could not be benefited, in 
my opinion. 


JOHN JU foxier; ESQ. 

What is your opinion of the effect of the operation of Lords, 
the elective franchise, in respect to 40 s. freeholders, 
aince the Act of 1 793 ?— I have no hesitation iu saying. 

(and 1 never met with any gentleman who would 
differ from me in private, whatever he might say in 
j^ijhlic) that, however beautiful in theory it mSiy be to 
mdmit persbnt possessed of 40^^ freeholds to' a pAitidi- 
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in blasting their representatives, in practice Tt 
teads to eziy thing but their own freedom, or the asser- 
tion of their own privileges ; and that it has had the 
operation of adding very considerably to the number of 
the ^existing popnlation in Ireland, and still more to their 
misery. A more mistaken view of the subject could 
not be, than to suppose there is any freedom of choice 
practically existing on the pdrt of those persons. It is 
a clear addition of weight to the aristocracy, and not 
to the democracy, in elections. It tends to set aside 
any real value or importance that the substantial free- 
holders of fifty or twenty pounds might otherwise have. 
It bears them dovPh by a herd of people, each of whose 
votes is of as much consequence as their own, and who 
are brought in to vote without any option on their own 
part. The only doubt that ever arises is, whether they 
are to give their votes according to the orders of their 
landlord or of their pnest. The only parties that ever 
come into contact, in deciding which way a Roman 
Catholic 405. freeholder shall vote, are the landlord and 
the priest ; the tenant in neither case exercises any other 
choice, than to"* determine which he will encounter, the 
punishment he may expect from his landlord in time, or 
that which he is told awaits him in eternity. 

Do you think, from your knowledge of Ireland, the 
influence of the priest, if generally exerted, would have 
greater we^^ht than the influence of the landlord ? — 
I have no doubt that the priests could drive the land- 
lords out of the field. I think they have done it where- 
ver they have tried. The consequences are extremely to 
be deprecated, in reference to the unfortunate tenantry. 
Subsequent to the election, the landlord necessarily 
loses the good feeling which otherwise he might have 
hafl towards the individual who has deserted hito ; the 
rent is called for; and it is in vain for the voter to: look 
to his late.adyiaers for wy assistance to meet it. Th^ie 
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have fallen within my own knowlege* frequent 

of the, tenants having been destroyed, in comseqnenee 

of their having voted with their clergy. 

Do you think that, witili tlie example of that destrtto<- 
tion before their eyes, the tenantry would,; on all 
sions, be induced to vote at the will of the priest rather 
than the landlord? — 1 do not say in all instances, bift 
generally, I am persuaded, -their motive is religious en* 
tbusiasm. They have been told in terms, that it is 
a contest between God and their landlords. 

Supposing your opinion upon that subject to be cor- 
rect, will it not follow, that if Catholics were capable of 
sitting in Parliament, and the franclfise was raised to 
fifty pounds, very few Catholic gentlemen would be 
likely to be returned to Parliament ? — I think, if Catho- 
lics were admitted to Parliament, the franchise conti- 
nuing as at present, a considerable number would be 
returned. I think, if the franchise were limited to 
twenty pounds, few would, I think, very ^ew indeed ; 
except by modes different from popular elections. 

Supposing the Catholics to be emancipated, and the 
elective franchise to be raised to twenty jSounds, would 
there not be fewer persons in Parliament Tor Ireland, 
depending on Catholic constituents, than there are 
now ?— Probably not half a dozen representatives for 
Ireland, depending on Roman Catholics. Butit may be 
material to observe, that every thing I have said sup- 
poses that the legislature shall not create any franchise 
intermediate between forty shillings and twenty pounds. 
If the franchise was raised to five pounds, I am persuaded 
very jnapy of those unfortunate persons who have sworn 
to a franchise . of forty shillings, would swear to one 
of five pounds. I do not think they would outrage 
appearances so far as to swear to one of twenty 
pounds. 

What would you say to raising it to 
I would not raise it to ten pounds* I am afraid that 
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piemliB of 4asy coUBcienoe muld swear to ten potsnds* 
If altered at all, I think it should be to twenty 
pounds. 

Have you formed an opinion, whether the Catholic 
bod^ are not at present very adverse to any alteration of 
the elective franchise ? — I have no means of estimating 
their opinion upon it ; I dare say they are. 

Might it not, in case of any alteration in the amount 
of the elective franchise, be expedient to discover, if 
possible, some better mode of ascertaining that the free- 
hold sworn to was of the real value, than by the oath of 
the individual?—! can hardly imagine any such, if 
a small amount be contemplated as the measure of the 
franchise. The number of inquiries that would be inci- 
dent to such a new sys^^em, appears to me to form a very 
"substantial impediment to the arrangement. If the 
franchise is, on the contrary, high, say at twenty pounds, 
1 should be disposed to trust to the oath of the free- 
holders priTtia facicy it being always liable to be rebutted 
by contrary evidence. 

Of* what cl(iss of persons do the twenty-pound free- 
holders consist ? — ^They are usually persons employed in 
agriculture, but some of them have their freeholds arising 
from rent charges. I beg to add, that, generally speak- 
ing, I consider the twenty pound freeholders a very 
respectable and substantial class of yeomanry. 

As respectable as in any part of the kingdom ? — I have 
not the means of comparison, but I conceive them to be 
better than any person who has not seen them would 
suppose. 

Are they a very numerous class of persons ? — Yes, 
there are many hundreds of them in most counties, and 
their number would rapidly increase, if the franchise 
were limited to twenty pounds. 

Do you not think that a person of that description 
^nd that. respectability, would be less under the influ*- 
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ftuce of tiie ptiest, than the lower order of freeholder ?~ 

Very much less. 

Do you think that a more specific register of the free- 
hold would answer the purpose alluded to by a late 
question ; namely, of correctly ascertaining the va^ue of 
that freehold which was assumed, to give a certain inte- 
rest in the land ? — It entirely depends upon what is to 
be the amount of the franchise. If forty shillings, 

I really see very littie use in any form of registry. 

Has tile Irish landlord any other hold on his tenant, 
so as to command his vote, except the fear of his refusing 
him the renewal of his lease ?— Yes, the power of destroy- 
ing him in a moment by demanding the rent in arrear. 
Almost every forty-shilling freeholder in Ireland, how- 
ever nominally independent of his landlord, is really 
and truly at his mercy. He is almost always in arreaY 
for rent, which, if the landlord calls upon him to pay, 
and he cannot discharge, the landlord may distrain, and 
there is an end of him. 

DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQ. 

Do you think there would be a great* objection to raising Lords, 
the qualification to twenty pounds ? — V do; I think 
twenty pounds would be considered much too high, and 
as excluding so immense a number of the occupiers, 
that it would create considerable discontent in any way. 

Do you think you would avoid the evil of perjury by 
raising it to ten pounds? — Yes, .1 do; a man who had 
a ten pound freehold would be known among his neigh- 
bours ; he would have a character to preserve ; and I do 
not think there would be nearly the same temptation 
to p^jury there is now. 

Do you think any voter, really independent, would 
be disqualified by raising the vote to ten pounds, or 
even to twenty pounds ? — I have no doubt that many 
Toters, really independent, would be disqualified by 
raising it to twenty pounds ; I think very few by raising 
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it to ten pounds. In talking of derivative rights, very 
few who ypte acpprding to their own wish, would ha , 
^is^uaiifi^ counties by raising it to tea 

pounds. But it is only due to candour to state, that as 
between Protestant and Catholic, I think the forty 
shilling freeholders in almost all parts increase the Pro- 
testant interest, though mostly Catholics ; . that they are 
sp miu:h in tlie power of their Protestant landlords, that 
a high ascendancy gentleman in the county of Cork 
would march six hundred voters to an election, to vote, 
if he pleased, for the grand master of the Orange lodge, 
in my opinion, and under the guidance of a Roman 
Catholic mag^^tratc. 

Do you think the raising the qualification to ten 
pounds, would be producjtive of great benefit to Ireland ? 
— I tliink it would be productive of benefit. It is, in 
my humble judgment, no small benefit if you get rid of 
any portion of perjury ; and it is the commencement of 
what we want so much in Ireland, a substantial yeor 
manry : at present the population is too much divided 
between the highest and the very lowest class. 

From the great influence on the part of the Catholics, 
do they not, in point of fact, derive great indirect poli- 
tical influence from the forty shilling freeholder at pre^ 
sent ? — I confess I think that the forty thilling free- 
holder who votes against his landlord, is generally 
ruined b^ it. There is a heart-rending scene following 
the eleql^n : and, after all, with every political feeling, 
it is extremely difficult to reconcile oneself to the misery 
it produces. 

But, it being supposed that in insuring an election 
such interference on the part of the laity and clergy has 
been eflectnal ; the preponderance of the Catholics being 
known, will they hot, at the next election, use wbat : 
influence they possess, direct or indirect, in irespect of 
those votes ?— I am sure they would at the next elec- 
tion derive greater assistance from theiir votes, than 
they have ever done yet, or are likely to do again. 
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RIGHT HON. DENIS BROWNE. 

If the object is, that a man should represent the fair sense 
of the county, undoubtedly the forty shilling freehold 
system is entirely against that ; it is this forty shilling 
freehold system that gives the Protestant ascendanejj^ 
in the country. (Sack voters) go with the Protestant 
landlord, and they extinguish the Roman Catholic in- 
terest, consisting of middlemen . and farmers. The 
government are the best judges what they can venture 
to do, 1 am afraid it is a dangerous contention to enter 
into. It appears to me ^ most extraordinary thing, that 
when they are working out of the present disabilities 
in the way of the people, they shoulof begin with the 
exclusion of a much greater number of persons, not- 
withstanding the great agitation it will produce. Those 
who do it will be answerable for it. 1 do in the most 
earnest possible manner wish the government, and the 
persons advising the government, to pause before they 
'ingd*f the country in such a quarrel. 

The preceding extracts c<»ntain the substance of the principal 
opinioDt, offered in evidence to the comtnit^es of the two 
Houses t.f Parliament, upon the expediency of disfranchising 
the foity shilling freeholders in Ireland. Whether such a mea- 
sure would or would not be conformable to the principles of the 
British constitution, this is not the place to inquire ; upon the 
efl^ct which it would be likely to have on the state of Ireland, 
a few brief observations shall be here submitted to ttie reader. 
The disfranchisement of the forty shilling fieeholders, or, more 
properly speaking, the raising the qualification necessary for 
exercising the elective franchise, •has been represented in two 
lights ; first, as a meiisure likely to be in itself beneficial to 
Ireland ; and secondly, as affording a security to the Protestant 
church and people, against the consequences which might be 
apprehended to follow the removal of the disabilities by which 
the Roman Catholics are aiiected. It has been said that the 
present system of voting had given occasion for the great sub- 
division of land, and had thus been a cause of the too rapid 
increase of ihe population ; and it has also been said that the 
poverty and the religious enthusiasm of the forty sbiilmg free* 
holders give the priest an influence over them, by w^hich be cm 
upon any impoitant question, defeat the efforts of the landlord* 
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1*0 remedy both, theae evils, and to abolish tlie motives to per- 
jury and rash swearing which the elective franchise, in its pre- 
s&tU ^ate, firesents, has been long considered a desirable ob- 
ject ; but it may admit of a doubt, Whether circumstances in 
Ireland are not in progress to afford a milder and a no less 
effectual corrective of such evils than that which was in past 
thought necessary. 

. *11he evils resulting from the present freehold system in Ire- 
land, as far as they consist of the great subdivision of land, 
the increase of a pauper popul^^tion, and the slight regard which 
is paid to the solemnity of an oath, have arisen from that 
system during a period in which the attention of the govern- 
ment aiid of the gentry was but little directed towards the con- 
dition of the Irish peasant. The distresses of the agricultural 
population are much more slowlj^ made known to the public 
than those of mechanics, among whom always a certain com- 
bination exists wh^ch enables thejii to make their wants more 
generally known and regarded. The peasant, when difficulties 
press upon him, retrenches from his daily meals, and the public 
nevei* know that he has 'Seen afflicted; but when the artizan 
is distressed, an entire confraternity are concerned, and their 
grievances are soon announced to the world, or redressed by 
their employers. I'he distresses of the peasantry may not be 
thought of at the surface of society, until their discontent has 
ripened into disorder, and they may be long exposed to the 
operation of very evil influences, before they have been able 
to engage the attention of tliose who are tHeir proper proteetbrs. 
For a length of<,tirne in Ireland, the domestic condition of the 
peasant was apparently an object of indifference ; and during 
that period, feis comforts were gradually departing from him, 
and his respect for moral obligations, it is to be feared, was 
declining. Hence in part his crimes and the country's calamity. 
Latterly, however, a new spirit seems, to have animated the 
Irish gentry ; they have begun to feel that their interests are 
more closely connected w ith those of their tenantry than they 
had ilk past times imagined. The measures of the government, 
ioo, it Is impossible to contemplate, without seeing that they 
are intended for tlie improvement of the Irish people in their 
moral and physical condition. The gentry understand that 
their interests, as land proprietors, and their feelings as men, 
are to be preferred before merely political advantages ; the 
•government are causing the peasantry to feel the edifying con- 
viction that equal justice is administered to all ; and is it too 
jnuch to hope that, in such circumstoinces, the evils of the free- 
Iiold system may corrected by a remedy less violent than 
political disfranchisement? It is, at all events, worth making 
ilrial, whether the paternal system adopted by the Irish goverii- 
.meiiit, and the generous and well directed attention of the Irish 
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gentry^ may not cocrreet evils of which tbe extension of the 
elective franchise did, perhaps, furnish . the occasion, butr jof 
which the neglect to which the peasant!^ had been consigned 
may have been the cause. 

It is scarcely rational to consider the measure respecting the 
elective franchise in the light of a security to the Protestants, 
inasmuch as the alteration it contemplated was not toilni^e 
place uiitii after the demise of all existing freeholds. If the 
Established Church had reason to apprehend danger from the 
j&eal of the forty-shilling voterg, that danger would be most 
imminent during the first paroxysms censequent upon Epian- 
cipation,'* and the natural eflect of the “ security" would be, 
to make priests and people strain to the utmost a power which 
After some short time they were tcf lose. But even supposing 
that the security were ofl’ered when the danger was greatest, 
that the disfranchisement and the “ enxancipation'' were simul- 
taneous, it is still very doubtful, whether any additionad security 
would be afibrded to the Church establishment or to the Pro- 
testant people. V'ery little satisfactory information on this 
subject has been elicited by the Parliamentary inquiry* Va- 
rious opinions have been otfered, but tlie grounds upon which 
they have been formed arc very imperfectly stated, insomuch 
so, that it would be impossible, from the evidence, to ascertain 
whether the Protestant interest would be strengthened or im- 
paired by raising the qualification necessary for exercising the 
elective franchise. There is certainly one opinion upon which 
much reliance ought to be placed, given by a witness whose 
information as to the circumstances of Ireland is very accurate 
and extensive, Mr. J. L. Foster, who states his belief, that if 
the elective franchise were not to be exercised on qualifications 
4 >f less than 20/. per annum, the country would be materially 
served and the Protestant interest would be strengthened. 
Another opinion has l)cen ofi'ered, wliich is perhaps also entitled 
to credit — that of JNlr. O'Connell, who declares that the quali- 
fication ought to be as low as 10/.; in which case, tlie country 
might be served, and the Protestant interest would bexoeakeued. 
The editor's experience would lead? him* to believe that this latter 
consequence has been fairly stated by Mr. O'Connell. In the 
southern counties, the greater proportion of 10/. voters would 
certainly be Homan Catholics, and if the landlords' inlluence 
over such men would, as Mr. Blake supposes, be stronger than 
over a tenantry who were paupers, it is probable that the priest 
also would have means of infiuencing the wealthier class of 
freeholders, which, in the other case, he could not hope to 
exercise* It is from this superior class that tiie priesthood are 
generally taken, and no man, who has not learned by personal 
observation, can form an adequate idpa of the subserviency 
which is created in whole families, to the patron who has the 
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power 10 obtoin for a candidate admission into Mayuootb ^n^, 

’ Itfiiii is in which, perhaps, the measure 

elective franchise has not been sufhcieutly consi- 
d^^id; it 'would confine political power within that class of per- 
sdhi % whom^ of the pnests patronage would 

iniidljj^nsibly .felt. Had the Relief Bill of 1825, with its extrar 
oifii^ry adjuncts, become aiaw, it is not improbable that in the 
cbtrrse of a very few years there would have been, six thousand 
priests in Ireland, the number , at present employed (amounting 
to 3,500,) not beings in the diocese which is best provided, two- 
thirds of the number requisite to satisfy the spiritual wants of the 
peb]p$e. Supposing, then, that a bishop in a southern county had, 
twb hundred appointments at his disposal, beside the power of re- 
commending to foreign burses or to some domestic establishment 
for education, it would be an interesting question to ascertain, and 
one which could eabily be solved, what proportion there was be- 
tween the bishops patronage, and the number of the 10/. voters. 
At present, it may be the policy of the Rom fin Catholic priests 
to employ, principally, th© services of the poorest classes of the 
freeholders. Doctor Hussey appears to have been the flr^ who 
saw the advantage which had been obtained for Iris party by 
the Act of 1793, and he directf?d his clergy to avail themselves 
of it, closely connecting themselves with the poor. His 
directions hr.ve been respected, and it is not now necessary to 
embroil the superior tenants with their landlords, because the 
poorer voters arc by far the more numerous body. But let the, . 
circumstances be changed, and the church of Rome can change 
its measures, and, leaving the disfranchised freeholders to digest 
their degrada*tion as they may, can govern the new voters as. 
effectually, by a display of the earthly affluence and honpurs 
in its gift, as it stimulated tiie more superstitious by tlie, bold 
claim which it advanced, that it was keeper of the key^ of 
heaven. 

But it is said that the present system is worse than jthait 
could be by which it was to be succeeded. It is said, that . 
in all important contests the 40 s. freeholders will speak, thf 1 
sentiments, not of their landlords, but, of their priests. H 
be the truth that the legitimate influence of property is , counteirT,, 
acted by the authority of the Roman Catholic priesti^od, 
if such an evil increase to any important magnitude« the lrj$li^ 
gentry are not destitute of wisdom to discover, or spirit to 
the proper remedy. If it shall come to pass that for^ : 
shilling freeholders are generally constrained to vote fc^ ^ 

dates, of whom, or of whose principles, the landlords disapprove, 
it may then be expected that the gentry will feel the necessity 
that is laid upon tliem^of confederating against the priestly 
ance, Mfthd of adopting measures for the maintenance of their 
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ihtet^eto in the country, which, to men wbo ^^m 
resolved, shall be found, when once a,ttei:npteiy .of very^^ 
execution. The truth is, the Protestant gentry are^ asyet, pji^^ 
prietors of the soil, and, if their rights are too daringly in va4^ 
the aggressors may hnd, that forbearance has its linaiis; a.nd ^at 
the landed interest in Ireland c^i, when it is fooiid necessary^ 
correct those mistaken views, in consequence of which, the exten- 
sion of the elective franchise in the year 1793 bps enabled tl^ 
Roman Catholic priests to dictate terms to a prpud and incau- 
tious aristocracy. 

But supposing the opinions expressed here to be erroneous, 
admitting that the influence of the priests would be lessened 
by the disfranchisement of the forty shilling freeholders, who 
can say that a neu^ source qf disturbance in Jtreland would not 
be opened, far more abundant than that which h^ been ctose^ 
up. This appears to be the judgment formed by the weU-knpwa 
J. K. L. But it is said to the Catholic, Surrender the ekrtivp 
Jranckise, and wc *will zr ant you Emancipation, Why sj^ak lo 
us of trafficking our inheritance — of selling our birthright, pef- = 
baps, for a mess of pottage ! Why oblige us to buy back one 
own property, to exchange a certainty for an uncertainty, to 
.surrender one right, and tliat the foundation of every otlier, in 
order to gain a something which may or may not be valuablei^^ 
“ r would expect, that if it were proposed to the patholic^ to 
barter the elective franchise for emancipation, that they would 
indignantly reject the unworthy compromise.’' But the pre- 
sent system produces perjury and immorality. It does ; and 
no man in the land laments these evils more than I do ; but are 
they to be removed by reducing still more the Irish peasant in 
the scale of political existence ? by increasing, to an incrediblln 
extent, tfie number of paupers r by throwing the famished pp- 
piilation into the ranks of Captain Rock ? by multiplying house- 
burnings, assassinations, murders, robberies * These are the 
sentiments of a man who solemnly declared to the r.ord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, that he would never cease, while he;,pouid 
write or speak, exerting himself to keep alive in the minds pf 
his peope a sense of the wrongs they endured. If, then^ he 
thought, that, at the same time, his own political influence was 
lessened, and the people were deprived of their rights, is it to 
supposed, that he would not find, in the new indignity, materials 
for excitement as powerful ^ those by which he now igigitatoifK 
his congregations?—** The menUon of the penal opde” 
issues from the preacher’s lips as though “ he sounded ” the 
trumpet Pf the last Jiidgihitnt. f Wopld the mention of the 
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ai J. Ki. ddeiamsy the peasaiibf muH.' 
byjdii^^ be i^sB oaloulaied to egitaltes 

and inflame ? And is it rash to conclude that the existing free- 
holders would- so exercise their privileges, and v/ould be so 
seconded and stimulated by the exertions of priests and people, 
tl^t the country would be more disturbed, and the governnient 
embarrassed than even by the argumentations throu^ 
which the Roifian Catholics hope to obtain their ends ? One 
witness stated on his examination before the committee of the 
House of Commons, that Mr O'Connell could at>pease any. 
discontented feelings which might arise in the minds of the 
Irish people, ^and that he could prevail even against Dr. Doyle, 
if he exerted his episcopal influence to reprobate the measure of 
disfranchisement. 

RICHARD SHIELL, ESQ. 

Do you think an arrangement which would disqualify 
persons actually in po^es$io7% of that franchise, and which 
they had exercised and never abused, would give satis- 
faction to them ? — I think the great body of the people 
of Ireland, particularly the freeholders, are greatly in- 
fluenced by the higher class. I am sure that Mr, 
O’Conn ell’s influence is so great, that if Catholic eman- 
cipation were passed, he would reconcile them to the 
surrender of that which is to a great extent but Uii 
imaginary right. 

Supposing another gentleman should arise, who took 
another view of this from Mr. O'Connell, and should 
protest against the opinion of Mr. O'Counell, and should 
hold |hat they were in possession of this right j that it 
was a right tliey had always exercised, that they had 
never abused it; some person like Dr. Doyle, for in- 
stance ; do not you think he might create a considerabte 
party in the south of Ireland, in favour of retaining the 
elective franchise ? — I think not ; I think indeed that 
the lower orders in Ireland can be easily influenced by 
an appeal to their religious feelings ; they fed grenify 
irritated at seeing every Protestant that passes them, 
their superior; t^ere is the point on which they 
sore. With respect to the elective franchise, I do tfdt 
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think individual would be aUe to e;xcite any 
manent feeling : the subject is not natuiiaiily coii'Oebted 
with religion. 

Wliather Mr. O'Connell might have obtained from ‘' Eman- 
cipation/' if he hud been successful in his negociations with 
the government, some means of defence against his adversaries, 
cannot be easily ascertained. Certain it is, however, that his 
induence with the people has not^been such as to give curreppy 
to his opinions, and that he has been constrained, notwithstandr 
ing his own opposing judgment, to yield to the voice of the, 
people, and join in the general censure of “ the wings." It may 
not be inexpedient to compare the sentiments of Mr. O'Connell, 
when giving evidence before the Parliamentary committees, 
with the sentiments which that gentleman thinks proper to 
deliver as his own, when addressing himseSf to the people of 
Ireland. 

DANIEL O’CONNELr., ESQ. 

Do you think the Catholics of Ireland would be con- 
tent to exchange the indirect political power they now 
possess by means of the forty shilling freeholders, for 
the direct advantage of the political influence they 
would possess if admitted to the enjoyment of equal 
rights ? — There may be some little clamour on that sub- 
ject, but it would be an irrational one, and, I think, 
easily put down. I do not tliink there would be any 
difficulty in coupling that with the measure of emanci- 
pation; in my own judgment there would be none. 

Yet Mr. O'Connell will not allow that he gave any s(Upport 
to the projected measure of disfranchisement ; “ my support 

of (if you choose to call it support,) or, as 1 say my acquiescence 
^ in the freehold wing,'* — Letter to the EditW of the Dublin 
Evening Post, July 23d, 1825. 

Does it occur to you that the equalization of political 
rights eUjoyed by Catholics, would be conveniently and 
asdrantageously accompanied by some legislative pro- 
vision for the Catholic clergy, dependetU upon thewili 
4^ pleasure of the crownl — Yes^ it does. I think it 
would be very desirable in that case, that the govern- 
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ludat should a legitimate influence over the 

Catholic clelgy» ao that in all the relations of the state 
with foreign powers, the government should be as secure 
of the Catholic clergy as they are now of the Protestant 
clf^rgy. I think therefore it would be very desirable that 
the government should have that reasonable bond, that 
would bind the Catholic clergy in interest to them as 
well as in duty. I should be very desirous myself of 
seeing the government possess that influence. 

Many declaimers among the Catholics have represented 
“ this wing as precisely similar the ill-fated measure of the 
regium donum of the Presbyterians, that is, as giving the 
“ crown the pow( to reward or punish, by conferring or taking 
away the annual stipend " — ‘‘ The government could have 
“ no cbntroul over the State provision. According to the 
wings, the provision would be a legal right.'" — Letter to the 
Catholics of the county of Louth, Dec. 12, 1825. 

I think it would be desirable that the government 
should see the name’s ( of persons postulated for a bishop- 
ric ) before they went to Rome. 

If the government had no powder of rejecting, should 
vou not think that a futile form? — No, because under 
those circumstances (emancipation having been granted) 
the government would necessarily have great influence 
at Rome; and would be able to state authoritatively its 
reasons to the court of Rome, for desiring the rejec- 
tion of those individuals, so that perhaps by that means 
the girvemment would have a more direct veto, in any case 
of real danger, than by any Act of Parliament.’^ 

Every layman in Ireland would desire there should 
be no name sent to Rome, until the government had 
" seen it.” 

It will be seen at one view, that the assertion that there 
was any thing vetoistical in the wing, was a most gross and 
unfounded calumny. The government was to know just as 
little respecting the appointment as they do how until after*" 
ifr. O'C.'a italics^") “ it had actually taken place.”— •I.etter 
to the Cat}io|ics of the county of Louth. 
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Would there be any objection to the int^rfetent^ Comm, 
of the crown, in prohibiting the appointment ipat- 
ticular individuals, or in controlling th«^m?>— At pre- 
sent there would be so much, that it would totally 
spoil the effect of any measure of emancipation ; and 
I would respectfully, in that case, submit, that it would 
** be better, perhaps, to leave things as they are, than 
** meddle with that just nowt If hereafter, in practice, 
it Avas found that any real and substantial inconve- 
uieiice occurred from the present arrangement, I am 
quite sure the government would find great facilities 
lifter the emancipation, both at Rome and in Ireland, 
in making a proper and satisfactory anangement on 
that subject.*’ 

This was something like a promise of what Mr. O’Connell 
has hecn all his public life o|)posing, and what he styles in his 
; letter to the lioinun Catholics of Louth, as “ the abominable 
Veto itself.” • 

After having appealed from Mr. O’Goniiell hefop Parliament 
to Mr. O’Connell in Ireland, the reader perhaps will he but 
'liUle surprised at tlie resolution which this man of influence 
was condemned lo move at the meeting of the Catholic Asso- 
ciatiotj, on January 17th, i82(). ‘‘ That tlie terms of our 

petition shall embrace the principle, to its fullest extent, of 
unquafi/hd Emancipation, and that we emphatically depit^-^ 
qate the introduction of any measure into l^arliament, pur- 
porting or tending to restrict the elective franchise, or intcr- 
fering with the discipline or independence of the Catholic 
** church in Ireland, 

Mr. U. O'Gorman asked Mr. O’Connell, whether he woul<l 
<»ppos4.* those measures, should tl^ey be introduced into Parlia- 
“ luenl again? — Mr. O’Connell declared he certainly would.” 
^-^Dirblin Morning Post, January 18, 1826- 
; Tlie State has learned a useful lesson from these submissions 
lo which ISlr. O’Connell was coiisirained to bow himself down. 

It has been taught, that a leader’s iiiHuente may be consider- 
able in sUmulating his partisans, or in keeping them from 
exercising calm discrimination, and yet may he altogetlier in- 
adequate to the tusk of directing aright the public jiiind, or of 
repressing popular violence. As a champion of the church and 
a reviler of public men, lije fanaticism and the intemperance 
of his party ministered to “ their bold tlfunder but when the 
refractory leader daied to propose measures wliicli wcie neither 
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accommodated to the views of the violent or the superstitious, 
he was made to feel that he might utter his voice and it would 
not be regarded, and the nation were taught to see, that the 
light with which he shone could be withdrawn by the powers 
which had imparted it. To be brief, Mr. O'Connell was a 
leader, but he did not hold the reins or the whip, and when he 
attempted to break out of harness he was made to feel both, and 
after a few awkward plunges, has become docile and obedient 
again. 

There remains now but one remark to be made in this 
chapter, on the subject of “ securities." I’he following decla- 
ration has been made by Mr. O'Connell, as a witness. 

I have reason to fe^ar, that there are means taking 
in a neighbouring country to educate a number of 
Catholic priesits for Ireland; and there certainly is 
now no anti-catholicity in that country, but the con- 
trary : and I feel it a sacred duty to say, that I look 
with alarm to the progress of that species of educa- 
tion, unchecked as it would be in future, by enmity 
between the Catholic clergy generally, and the par- 
ticular power to which I allude in the present in- 
stance.” 

If the government give credit to Mr. O'Connell's statement, 
and think his apprehensions reasonable, it is to be hoped, that 
if securities^ are thought advisable, some measure wMf 
adopted on general and approved principles, and that neither 
the dignity of the state nor the public interest will be conipfo- 
mised by negociations with leaders. 


lords, 

fdar. 11, u 
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CHAP. III. 

Roman Catholic Association. Advocacy of 
Roman Catholic Claims. 


THE REV. WILLIAM PHELAN, h. J>. 

IS Catholic Rent a new thing in Ireland? — ^No; im- 
positions of that kind are mentioned more than once in 
the history of Ireland. There are some prominent pe- 
riods in which the enforcemeiit of snch a d^inand 
appears more decisively than in the general course of 
things. In the reign of James the l^rst, Roman 
Catholics were admissible to Pafliamefit ; but in the 
first Parliament which he called, they founji they were 
likely to be in a minority, therefore they seceded from 
tb^ House. The writer (a Roman Catholic bishop) from 
Whom I derive my information, says, that the Lord 
liieutfenant of the day was afraid to enforce^ their atten- 
dance, because the whole bod/ of the people was deter- 
mined to join in support of their plans, even by open 
insurrection. Having thus formally separated from the 
constitutional authorities, they erected themselves into 
what 1 may call a domestic government. To support 
the exigencies of this government; the priests collected 
a Catholic rent, which, my authority says, was a very 
liberal sum. He also mentions that the money was 
applied chiefly in defraying the expenses of the gentle- 
men who were most forward in conducting the general 
cause in Engand and Ireland. It may be right to add. 
that the collection of this rent was stopped by a pro- 
clamation from Sir Arthur Chichester, the Lord Lieute- 
nant of the time. 


Lord*’ Commv 
May 

Report, p. 922. 


p. 
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What is the authority to which you allude for this ? — 
Dr. Burke, titular bishop of Ossory, about the year 
1760V and Dr. Routh, who was also titular bishop of 
Ossory, about a century before. The works are the 

Hibernia Dominicana,” and the Analecta Sacra.^' 
Aiibther inkance which I remember, occurred in the 
reign of George the second, when, as appears from the 
Journals of the Irish Commons, there w as a conspiracy, 
conducted principally by the Irish titular bishops, for 
the restoration of the then Pretender. At the same time 
a rent was collected, fbr the furtherance of their pur- 
poses. I have seen an account that a similar tax was 
levied about theccommencement of the reign of his late 
Majesty, but I cannot bring the authority distinctly to 
my recollection. 

You mentioned a desire on the part of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, to establish a domestic government ; 
what was the nature of the domestic government of 
which you spoke ? — I used that phrase, because it has 
been^recently rendered familar by Dr. Doyle’s applica- 
tion of it to the Catholic Association. Something 
analogous to the ^principle of that association appears 
to have been the policy of the Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics, in every reign of the seventeenth century, and, 
as far as circumstances would allow, in the eighthteentli 
also. I have already shewn, that in the reign of Janies 
the first, the Roman Catholics separated from the state, 
though they were then entitled to mix in its proceedings, 
and formed themselves info a separate society. In this so- 
ciety the bishops appear to have been the leading persons. 
In the reign of Charles the first, the matter is of histo- 
rical notoriety. The bishops had then an army arrayed 
not only against the King’s lieutenant, but against all 
the wisest and noblest of their own communion; they, 
were in every respect the heads of a state, and exercised 
all the fmictions of sovereign power. There is a vety, 
strong passage in Sir William Petty’s Political Anatdmy; 
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of Ireland, stating that the Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
sstics were always the leaders of a mystical gov^rn^ 
ment in Ireland.'* I would beg leave to read the passage; 
it is as follows : “ Such is the external and apparent 

government of Ireland ; but the internal and mystical 
government is thus: — There are always about twenty 
gentlemen of the Irish nation and Popish religion, who 
by reason of their good parts and courtly education are 
supported by the Irish to negociate their concerns at 
the court of England, &c. These men raise their con- 
tributions by the priests,* who actually and immediately 
govern the people. The priests are goi^rned by twenty- 
four bishops, all of whom have been a long time con- 
versant in France, Spain, Italy, &c. where, as chaplains 
and almoners, they have made ♦an interest with the 
governing men and ministers of state. So as the body 
of the Irish papists are governed by about 1,000 secular p. p.u 

priests, and 2,500 friars and regulars of several orders, 
and these again are governed by their respective bishops 
and superiors, whom the ministers of foreign states do 
also govern and direct. Thus upon the ^^hole matter, 
the Irish are governed indirectly by foreign jjowers; and 
so are the afore-named lay patrigts, their support coming 
from the clergy constituted as aforesaid." Sir William 
wrote in the year 1672. The affairs of Ireland, after 
the abdication of James the second, did not allow of 
the same unequivocal manifestation of such a govern- 
ment. It appears, however, from, time to time, as in 
the instance I have mentioned to your Lordships, in the 
reign of George the second ; the bishops acted then as 
the heads of a polity which was in hostility to the esta- 
blished government. 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

Does any remedy occur to your Grace by which those Comm, 
religious dissensions can be put an end to ? 

H H q 
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1 cahhot hdp thinking that, if the persons who are 
itifliiential in the Roman Catholic body in Ireland were 
s^lhderely desirous of prosecuting only the fair objects 
of that body, and in a fair constitutional way, we should 
suffer very little by dissensions ; I do not think that 
the mode pursued is necessary for the object. 

Does your Grace’s observation apply to the itiOde in 
which the Roman Catholics now seek to obtain the 
repeal of the disqualifying, laws, or to their connecting 
with the repeal of the disqualifying laws other consi^ 
derations not necessarily to be connected with that t 

I think it arises from both ; the present mode I think 
April?, 1826 injurious in the'^way I have described; and there is 
' * connected with that an association, which ought not 
to cxii t, of those different considerations, in the minds of 
the Roman Catholics at large. 

What is the mode in which Catholic claims, as they 
are called, are prosecuted, which strikes your Grace as 
being objectionable ? 

I think the mode which has been lately adopted in 
Ireland has been to attract, as powerfully as possible, 
the influence of Ihe priesthood to the support of the 
objects of (jWrhaps I use too harsh a word when 1 say) 
the demagogue ; but I mean to say this, that there has 
been an eagerness of exertion connected with objects, 
as I believe, beyond those that are professed to be 
sought ; that this has produced a sort of character, and 
the exertions of a sort of character, on behalf of the 
Roman Catholics, that are not to be justified by iflle 
real wants of that body; and that the conduct pursue 
has been that which fairly subjects the leading persons 
to the description'of demagogues ; of persons who are 
inflaming the people, in order that they may, by modes 
not perfectly justifiable, or allowed by the constitution, 
obtain an object in which they have themselves a 
peculiar interest. / 
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Doe^ not your Grace conceive the great object of the 
Catholic leaders to have been, the obtaining a ui>ion 
of all classes of Catholics from the highest to the lowest, 
both lay and ecclesiastical, in pursuit of one common 
object? 

It certainly has been so ; and therefore they have not 
declined drawing their religion itself into an association 
by which it never should be influenced, confounding 
all distinctions, and making the religious part of their 
community altogether political. 

If the system of exclusion is founded upon religion, 
does not your Grace conceive that, as a necescary con- 
sequence to that, the mode of obtaining the repeal of 
those laws must be religious also ; that the whole con- 
test must be of a religious character ? . 

But then the whole contest here is not of a religious 
character. I think that the objections to the religion 
should be met by religious considerations ; theological 
objections opposed theologically; and the igainds of the 
public should be allowed to travel forward in the natural 
and fair course, so that the whole object should not be 
forced at once by violence, but that*th(5re should be a 
satisfaction given to the judgment of parties, who are 
at least as much concerned In the well-being of the 
constitution as the persons who now seek to be admitted 
into it* I think that the Protestant mind should be 
satisfied; that the objections to the religious tenets of 
the Roman Catholics should be shown not to be well 
founded, if in reality they are not* so ; and that the way 
to eflect that, is not by the violent conduct of the Ro- 
man Catholic leaders ; that the whole should be a pro- 
gress of mind, so far as religion is concerned ; and, in 
truths the thing to be principally complained of is, that 
this method has not been pursued, and very bad conse- 
quences have followed, from the circumstance of the 
suddenness of the change that has taken place in this 
respect ; the persons who imagined that the avowal of 
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theological opinions could lead no farther than to tbedb> 
jgical discussions^ found themselves all at once involved 
14^ the violence of every species of accusation, because 
they happened conscientiously to have delivered such 
opinions, in what they conceived to be the just discharge 
of their duty; and thus the fair course and progress of 
mental improvement has been altogether disturbed and 
overturned by the modes of proceeding recently adopted. 


General Observatiom, 


It has been long the practice of 'all those who advocate the 
claims of the llornan Catholics, hotli in and out of the senate, 
to justily the intentjierance of language and conduct in which 
that class of His Majesty's subjects, or rather certain persons 
assuming virtually to represent them, have thought proper to 
indnlgev The defence is, that it is natural for men deprived of 
their riglits, 10 demand the restoration of them with something 
like violence and clamotfr. Some have even gone so far as to 
say, that the Roman Catholics would be unworthy of their 
freedom (as it is called)* if they w^ere not intemperate in de- 
manding it. .-Hatred of oppression and injustice is so natural 
to the human mind, that those who manifest such indignation 
strongly, are sure to iind numbers who will sympathize in 
their feelings, an^d approve of their conduct; therefore the vio- 
lence of llie Roman Catholic leaders has been pi oclaimod by 
their snpportcAs, not as son;ething which the law ought to 
punish and repress, but as an'additional argument to extort con- 
cession from the legislature. Ihe opinions expressed by the 
Archbishop of Dublin will, it is hoped, have tlic effect of in- 
ducing an inquiry into the justice of the position, on which this 
argument is grounded, A few brief remarks on the manner in 
which the Roman Catholic claims have been advocated, may 
serve to illustrate the new and important views which are pre- 
sented in His Grace’s evidence. 

The argument against the admission of the Roman Catholics 
into the legislature of 'Great Rritain is, that, if they believe in 
the doctrines which their Church maintains, they cannot be 
safely intrusted with power in a Protestant community. The 
reply to this argument, in order to be reasonable and effectual, 
must be one of three kinds ; either, doctrines are falsely imputed 
to the Church of Rome — or, that Church has denied Uaose doc- 
trines with the same solemnity and authority as that with 
which it declared them— or else the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
iinding that they are required to maintain doctrines which 
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cannot believe, are ready to depart from a Churcb \yith 
which they can no longer hold communion. This latter coiirse 
they seem determined not lo pursue, and therefore it remains, 
that in order to meet the objections of their adversaries, ihi^y 
ought to prove, either that their Church never maintained doc- 
trines such as those offensive tenets imputed to her, or that she 
has formally and authoritatively renounced them. 

Supposing, for an instant, that the accusations of history are 
true, and that the Church of Rome demands of her votaries, 
whenever her interests require, <hat they shall be peijiirers, and 
murderers and traitors; and that Irish Roman Catholics, in- 
stead of withdrawing from this abominable system, vent tlieir 
indignation against the State, which will not be subservient to 
it, and profess their deep, reverence, and promise entire sub- 
mission to the Church which justifies crime ; would the ad- 
vocates of “ emancipation'' undertake to ?^y that such intem- 
perance is honourable to those whose conduct it characterises ? 
It is not jirobable that they would. The value therefore of their 
argument depends on the justice oS^the assumption, tliat the 
charges against the Church of Rome are false. I'o put this 
statement in a brief form, the Irish Roman Catholics ougjit to 
be indignant, either against the Church which dishonours 
them, or against a government which oppresses them. If their 
Church be wrongfully accused, the proceedings of ^he “ Catholic 
Association" are just and laudable; but if the accusations against 
the Church of Rome are true, then, intemperance against the 
British government indicates a very culpable inattention to the 
first duties of subjects, or else a total insensibility to national and 
personal humiliation and dishonour. » 

It is said that the Roman Catholic gentry of Ireland are 
unacquainted with those doctrines of their church (even if there 
be any such) by which their allegiance, as subjects of a Protestant 
Monarch, is rendered doubtful. This is the truth ; but is it a 
creditable truth ? A Roman Catholic promises (as bishops of that 
church have in their evidence stated) that he will believe all 
that has been declared, delivered ,and defined in canons and in 
general councils. The State excludes him from office, because, 
among those tenets which he professes to believe, there are 
some which no subject of a Protestant monarch ought to main- 
tain. And what then becomes his duty? what would any unpre- 
judiced man think to be his duty in such a case? Evidently, to 
inquire into the justice of the charges urged against him ; if 
they were just, to submit with patience to the judgment of the 
State, unless he were determined to remove the grounds on 
which it was formed, or, if the charge were false, to disprove 
it, not by bold and clamorous denial, but by argument of the 
same nature, and resting on the same authority, as that by which 
the chatgc was supported. This is evidently the duty of a sub- 
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jcct ‘ And if any class of men, through obstinacy or fanatitrisin, 
are contented ta remain in ignorance, and meet the charges 
org^ against them — charges resting on conclusive evidence, 
and enforced, by ^ paramount authority,'' with no other answer 
than the culprit- s plea “ Not guilty and if while they bend 
in blind submission before their church, they shall burn in 
virulent invective against the State, surely their intemperance is 
not to be considered as expressing the honest indignation of 
generous men, but rather as a proof that the charges urged 
against them are founded in truth, demonstrating the pi'edomi- 
nance of a bad spirit, in which they will not discharge the duty 
of inquiring into the articles of belief which they have promised 
to receive, lest they should find that the conduct of the govern- 
ment was just, and that their church was in error. It will be 
for the reader to judge whether the proceedings of these men, 
by whom the affairs of the Irish Roman Catholics are conducted, 
have not been of this nature ; whether the arguments they have 
employed, are not quite foreign from the merits of their cause ; 
whether the arguments with which they neglected to provide 
themselves, were not those by which the apprehensions of the 
Protestants might be appeased ; and whether they liave not put 
away from them the opportunity of urging (or of possessing the 
ptiwor to urge) such arguments, in a manner calculated to excite 
suspicions wh^jh it should have l>een their great object to allay. 
I’he Editor proceeds to state l)rieliy the leading characteristics in 
the advocacy of the Roman Catholic claims, upon which a 
judgment may be formed. 


Treaty ttf Limerick. 

The Roman Catholic Association liave adopted the resolution 
of presenting a petition to the Imperial Parliament, complaining 
that the Articles of the Treaty of Limerick have been violated. 
Mr. O'Connell observes, I’he case of the Catholics, so far as 
“ regards the breach of tire articles of Limerick, lies in the nar- 
rowest possible compass. 'Plie Treaty promised them the full 
and undisturbed enjpy ment of all the privileges they possessed 
‘‘ in tlie reign of Charles the second, — and as for the privileges, 
little more heed be said, than that they included eligibility 
to fill seats in both houses of parliament, and that the prayer 
of the present petition is, that that eligibility shall be restored 
to them, they having been basely and perfidiously robbed of 
it.” ( V ehement cheering,) Dublin paper, “ Association," 
Jan. 17. 

The article in the Treaty of Limerick, to which allusion is 
here made, is the first ; it is as follows : 
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Tiie Roman Catholics of this kingdom shall enjoy siich ph- 
vileges in the exercise of their religion, as are consistent witli 
the laws of Ireland, or as they did enjoy in the reign of King 
“ Charles the second ; and their Majesties, as sdon as their afihirs 
will permit them to summon a parliament in this kingdom, 
“ will endeavour to procure the said Roman .Catholics such 
“ fm^ther security in that particular, as may preserve them from 
any disturbance upon the account of their said religion." 

In this article there may be considered two parts : one, that 
the contracting parties, as far its their.power extends, guarantee 
to the Roman Catholics certain privileges ; and the second, 
a promise that their majesties shall “ endeavour to procure" 
additional security from parliament. I'his will be better ex- 
plained in the language of the royal edict : “ Know ye, I’hat 
“ we having considered of the said articles, are graciously 
“ pleased hereby to declare. That wc do,ibr us, our heirs, suc^ 
^ cessors, as far as in us lies, ratify and confirm the same." 
And as to such parts thereof for which an act of parliament 
shall be found to be necessary, wi^ shall recommend the same 
“ to be made good by parliament, and shall give our r(»yal 
assent to any bill or bills that shall be passed by our two 
houses of parliament to that purpose." — It appears evident 
from this, that the Roman Catholics* considered the assent of 
the Parliament necessary, as well as that of the ^^ing ; and that 
tlaey could not obtain any positive promise, that such assent was 
to be procured. 1 hey were perfectly competent, of themselves, 
to form a judgment to the temper of the nation at that par- 
ticular period ; and they knew that if a ‘contest arose between 
the influence of the Crown and the Protestant? feeling of the 
country, it was very doubtful width would prevail. What they 
obtained therefore by the Treaty, was the assurance that they 
were to suffer no penalties on account of tlieir past conduct— 
that they were to be governed by the ordinary laws of the land, 
until a parliament could be assembled, and that then their ma- 
jesties would endeavour to procure for them a continuance of the 
immunities and privileges which, until then, they were to enjoy. 
The parliament, when assembled, exercised the privilege which, 
of right, belonged to them, and which the Treaty recognised, 
and in tlieir confirmation of the articles; rejected such as they 
disapproved of, and among others, the first, upon which the 
claims of the Roman Catholics are now rested. 

But let it be admitted, that no such power was exercised ; 
let it be conceded, that the first article in the Treaty of limerick 
had been fully confirmed, and that, instead of privileges in the 
exercise of religion^' it promised the enjoy ment of all “ politicaV* 
j)rivilfeges ; ; it does not contain any clause which exempts the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland from the authority of the legisla- 
ture, or which constrains Parliaments to observe a line of con- 
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duct esid^ntially injurious to the nation. The Roman Catholics 
were to enjoy tlK5 privileges, which they possessed in the reign 
of Charles the second; but among these privileges and im- 
munities, there was no security that they were to be perpetual ; 
no pledge that the Parliament, in all cases in which such iin- 
munities and the interests of the nation w^re opposed, should 
consult for the advantage of the Roman Catholics, and disre- 
gard the national welfare. The Editor is well aware that high 
authority may be adduced in support of the opinion, that the 
“ Articles of Limerick" have been violated ; and he is ready 
to admit that any restriction on the liberty of the Roman 
Catholics, or any diminution of their privileges, not essential to 
the well-being of the State, was an infraction of the Treaty ; and 
therefore it may, perhaps, be said that in the penal laws there 
was much which should never have been enacted. This, how- 
ever, is a part of the SL.bject which it is not necessary to examine. 
The argument urged by the Roman Catholics is, that the enact- 
ment of laws, by which they became disqualified to sit as 
memberi, of Parliament, waS a direct and perfidious violation of 
the articles of Limerick. It may not be impertinent to compare 
with these modern assertions, tlie arguments urged in the year 
1703 by the petitioners against the bill then in progress through 
the houses of l^arliament in Ireland. 

“ The petitioners having applied to the Lords also for leave 
to be heard by their counsel against the bill, the same was 
‘‘ granted ; and the same counsel, upon Monday, February 28th, 
‘‘ appeared there and offered such like arguments as they had 
‘‘ made use of in the other house ; they told their lordships, 
that it had been objected by the Commons, that the passing 
** that bill would not be a breach of the articles of Limeric, as 
“ had been suggested ; because the persons therein comprised 
were only to be put into the same state they were in the 
reign of Charles the Second, and because, that in that reign 
there was no law in force w'hich hindered the passing any 
other law thought needful for the future safety of the govern-, 
ment. That the Commons had further sayed, that the pas- 
“ sing this bill was needful at present for the security of the 
“ kingdom, and that there was not any thing in the articles of 
** Limeric that prohibited their so doing. It was admitted 
ou the part of the petitioners, that the legislative power canneit 
‘‘ be confined from altering and making such laws as shall be 
thought necessary for securing the quiet and safety of the 
government ; that in time of war or danger, or when there 
shall be just reason to suspect any ill designs to disturb tlie 
public peace, no articles or previous obligations shall tie up 
the hands of the legislators from providing for its safety, or 
bind the government from disarming and securing any who 
may be reasonably suspected of favouring or corresponding 
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with its enemies, or to be otherwise guilty of ill prsfcciices 
Or indeed to enact any otlier law/' said Sir Stephen.Rice, 
that may be absolutely needful for the safety and advanftage 
of the public ; such a law cannot be a breach then of these^ 
“ or any other like articles. But then such laws ought to be 
** in general, and should not single out or aflcct any one parti?- 
cular part or party of the people, who gave no provocation to 
any such law, and whose conduct stood hitherto unitnpeached^ 
ever since the ratification of the aforesaid articles of Limeric, 
To make any law that shall ^single ^my particular » part of the 
people out from the rest, and take from them what by right 
of birth, and all the preceding laws of the land, had been con- 
“ firmed to and entailed upon them, will be an apparent violaT 
tion of the original institjition of all right, and an ill precedent 
to any that hereafter might dislike either the present or any 
other settlement, which should be in iheir power to alter ; 
the consequence of which is hard to imagine.” * 

Such was the argument of the petitioners against not merely 
political disabilities, but against vei^ severe penal statutes. As 
to the exclusions from otFice, the petitioners scarcely complain 
of them, asserting that they affected, principally, the dissenters 
in Ireland. I'he right of Parliament to enact laws by which 
the Treaty of Limerick sliould bo aiiHulIed, is fully admitted, 
and the petitioners contend only, that such law^should not be 
directed against the Roman Catholics alone, inasmuch as there 
was nothing in their conduct or principles which w^as deserv- 
ing of punishment. Whatever weight this argument may pos- 
sess, it can derive little additional importance from a reference 
to the ‘‘ Articles of Limerick.” The Homan Catholics who 
demanded these articles, must have been well aware that they 
did not secure to them a freedom from the power of parliament. 
They were to enjoy such privileges and immunities as were 
consistent with the laws of Ireland, “ or as they did enjoy in 
the reign of Charles the second,” and in that reign the two 
Test Acts” were passed in the Parliament of England, and 
the immunities of Roman Catholics were not regarded in the 
enactment of them. It appears also that “ orders were trans- 
mitted to the Lord Lieutenant and council of Ireland to pre- 
“ pare laws for excluding I’apists fiom* either house of par- 
“ liamciit, or any office in Ireland, agreeably to those already 
“ enacted in England ; and that a proclamation should be 
“ issued for encouraging all persons to make further discoveries 
of the horrid Popish plot. The bills were not transmitted 
till after the dissolution of the English parliament : tte 
proclamation was immediately published.” f Whether the 
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itOs^Hdid or did not tmnsgress the bounds of justtoe, is a question 
not connected with the present subject. It is here necessary 
only ^ observe/ that the Homan Catholics who capitulated at 
LimOrickv obtained no more than that they should en joy imma- 
nfties like thoso tt^ich Parliament had interfered and that, 
^accordingly, they could not complain of a violated treaty, wiicO 
it had b^n decided that their privileges and immunities in tht> 
reign of Queen Anne, were not more sacred tlian the privileges 
which they claimed— thpse enjoyed and lost in the reign of 
Charles the Second. 

It may perhaps be demanded, what tlie Homan Catholic^ 
could hope from the articles^of capitulation, if Parliament were, 
to have the power of withdrawing, from them privileges, of 
which the terms of surrender left them in possession. A very 
little consideration wfll show that they may have obtained much 
— They appealed from the armed hostility of their cnemiek to 
the deliberate wisdom of parliament. They had the power to 
exert themselves in strengthening their interest, and in proving 
the justice of their cause, instead of being prosecuted as con- 
’quered rebels, by the vengeance of those to whom they had been 
Opposed, and whom they might have injured. They were to 
be judged, not by a reference to their past conduct, but by a 
consideration oOf their principles and their intentions. These 
and many other advantages, which will readily suggest them*- 
selves to the mind, were obtained by tlic Treaty, and the Homan 
t!^athoiics were vfell aware that the articles of Limerick left the 
power of parliament unimpaired, and they were willing, for the 
sake of preserH immunities, to submit themselves to the atitlkiw 
rity of a government by which, according as the interests of the 
state required, their pri^leges might either he confirmed or 
withdrawn. 

According to this view of the subject, the question to be de- 
termined is, not whether the Parliament could, without dis- 
honour, deprive the Roman Catholics of j)rivileges which they 
had by a treaty obtained, but.whetljer the interests of the hatioti 
demanded that such privileges should be withdrawn. 1 his, it 
is made manifest fippni the aiguments of Sir Stephen Rice, is the 
view of the subject which it is reasonable to take. The au- 
thority of Parliament is admitted, and its right to enact such 
laws as the public interest required ; and accordingly, the objec- 
tion urged against the propriety of passing the Pen aF Statutes 
was,that the principles and conduct of the Homan Catholics were 
not such as to require, and therefore to justify, coercion. Thd 
propriety of such an objection may be estimated by a reference 
i;o the circumstances under which the penal laws were enacted, 
which Wj^re, briefly, these: the sentiments of the Roman Catholics 
(as may he inferred from Doctor Doyle’s testimony) were fiivouj- 
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abU to the House of Stuart ; tlie bead of that house aoknow- 

ledged at Rome as King of Ireland^ and he actually ^>poiii ted the 
Roman Catholic bishops ; the ‘‘ subjects " of these bishops re- 
fused to take an oath of allegiance to the Queen of England,* and 
apprehensions were entertained of a rebellion in Ireland; and 6f 
an invasion from France. In such circumstanc^, the members 
of the “ Catholic Association ” declare that it was perfidious in 
the Parliaments of Ireland and England to deprive a disaffected 
people of privileges which they might use to tlie detriment 
of the state; and Mr. O^Coimell has determined to present 
a petition to the Imperial Parliament, complaining of the hreacfai 
of faith which deprived him of his rights, and demanding, os an 
act of justice, that the existing legislature j^store him, Tlie 
Editor will venture to propose a case, which appears to him 
parallel to that wbicli Mr. OConoell is pleased to argue. 

. It is a privilege granted to the people ^f Ireland, and con- 
firmed to them by the authority of law, that every freeholder 
who enjoys a clear annual profit of forty shillings, shall be enr 
titled to vote at the election of meaibers of parliament. This 
privilege may be considered, in sorne respects, as the result pf 
a treaty by whkh the people, on the one hand, surrender the 
right of univMrsal suffrage ; and the state or government, on the 
other, secures the elective franchise ta those who shall possess 
certain qualifications. This is a right secured to^the people by 
a much more solemn act than that which guaranteed privileges 
to the Roman Catholics ; and yet Mr. O’Connell advocated the 
propriety of depriving the people of this right. It is quite evi- 
dent, ths^ on the principle which would countenance those com- 
plaints of treachery, in which the Associatiofi '' so largely 
indulge, the disfranchisement of tjie forty shilling freeholders 
must appear perfidious in the exireme. The great majority of 
them, it was said, confided in the men who were ready to sacri- 
fice them, and had contributed out of their poverty to the suc- 
cess of the Catholic cause.” Many of them bad been guilty 
of no act of treason against the state; and yet Mr. OConnell 
thought that the Parliament would act wisely and well in taking 
from the great mass of the people the only political privilege 
they enjoyed. It is idle to say, that, if they ^quired a property 
worth ten or twenty pounds per annum, ih^ might vo^ for a 
representative. The principle upon which the measure was to 
be constructed was, tbht the qualification for a voter should be 
raised; and in consequence, that great numbers must be dis^ 
qualified* It will have, certainly a very extraordinaiy appear- 
ance, if Mr. O’Connell complain, that the legislature are guilty 
of treachery in excluding him from a seat in parliament, while 
he could ^ee nothing but wisdom and justice in the disfranchise- 
ment of all the forty shilling freeholders in Ireland. 
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Numbers and Dispositions of the 
Roman Catholics. 

Tub argument derived from a consideration of the numbers 
and the disposition of the Jloman Catholics, might be called 
by a name not very creditable to those who advance it, and very 
far from respectful to those against wherm it is urged. The 
Roman Catholic population of' Ireland, as the leaders say, 
amounts to seven millions, and their dispositions are such, 
(Mr. O’Connell declares) that England dares not “ hazard a 
battle” without apeeding to* their demands. I’his is the sub- 
stance of the argument, however the form may be varied. 
Formerly it was rather more imposing, when prayers wore 
olfered up for a chauppion like Bolivar, and a portion of that 
spirit which has animated the Greeks. Prayers of this na- 
ture are now less frequent; Mr. OConnell has declared his 
indisposition to take tlie field against Lord Anglesea, and he 
requires of the Irish Roman Catholics only this, that if England 
be in distress or difficulty, they shall hold it an act of baseness 
to assist her. This is scarcely fair in the leaders of “ the 
Association,” TJiey proclaim loudly the merits and the num- 
bers of their ^Protestant friends. They insist that a great 
majority of tlie generous and enlightened are on their side, and 
yet they call on the people at large to punish their best friends, 
because their ability to serve them is not equal to their incli- 
nation. Beside,' the y say that they are kept in exclusion from 
office by the efforts and influence of the established Church ; 
not meaning to assert that th“ bishops and clergy of the.Church 
of England are of themselves powerful enough to maintain the 
constitution as it, at present, exists, but that their opinions are 
of so much weight with the Protestant population, as that many, 
at the recommendation of their clergy, lake up political prin- 
ciples which otherwise they would not have adopted. It might 
have been hoped that in such submission !o spiritual influence or 
autherity, the Roman Catholics w'ould recognise a kindred spirit 
to that which seems so predominant in their own councils, and 
that they would eiktend to the principle which operates on their 
Protestant brethren, a little of that toleration which they so 
largely require for the blind servility in which they consent to 
live towards their own ghostly directors. A Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman declares that he believes all articles defined by general 
councils ; and although he knows not what these councils are, 
although his bishops have not dared to publish a summary df 
the articles which he has promised to believe, yet he is ready 
to swear, with respect to them, what he has not taken the pains, 
what it may be he had not the power, to learn, otherwise than 
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CixMii the Ups of his priest. A Roman Catholic gentleman (if 
he really belong to the church of Rome) is ready to* declare, 
wh(^ his priest requires, that all things defined, declared and 
delivered in eighteen councils, are to be believed, -as if God had 
spoken ; he is then ready, because his priest permits, to swear 
that he does not believe articles which some of these councils 
defined, and on which many of them acted ; and yet he who can 
thus say and unsay, swear and forswear, unconscious of any 
guilt or dishonour, so long as the commands of his church con- 
strain him, will not allow any indulgence to the Protestant who, 
is persuaded to be jealous for the security of his church, and 
to distrust the promises of men who know not what they say. 
A Roman Catholic reverences his, priests wi{h such a total 
prostrjition of intellect, that^he is ready to swear to the truth 
of their assertions, respecting doctrines which he has never 
examined for himself; that, without even denjanding an account 
of wdiat these doctrines are, he professes that they are all to be 
undoubtingly received; and yet while he expresses himself indig- 
nant that any man shall question the sincerity of those priq^tsou 
whom he entirely relies, while he thiiiks it extraordinary, that 
the >vord of a divine shall not he received as evidence 

sufficient to set aside the testimonies borne by a succession of 
Popes and councils for many hundred yoars^ he is yet so into- 
lerant of the ])rejudices or predilections of other men, as to 
think Protestants inexcusable for paying attention fo the asser- 
tions of their clergy, that, in the system of the church of 
Rome, and in the conduct of her ministers, there are some 
sii^picious . appearances. * Roman Catholics •exj^ect, that Pro- 
testants shall pay no attention to the advice and to thg statements 
of the divines of their own communion, divines who do not 
wish to be believed on their own word alone, but who appeal to 
the law and the testimony, who appeal to history and philosophy, 
to the past ages and tlie present, in order that they may prove 
what they assert : and the same Roman Catholics, who expect, 
that a reflecting people shall reject the testimony borne by the 
luminaries of the chufeh of England, and by the collected 
infallibility of the church of Rome, regard it as an unpar- 
donable offence, to refuse assent to the unauliiorized and dis- 
countenancod assertions of individual priest^ ill Ireland. There 
is something very inconsistent in this. If the Irisli Roman Cathor 
lies determine to close their eyes, in order that their priests may 
the more easily lead tlieni — it is hard that they will continue to 
revile Protestants, for being persuaded to believe, that men so 
led have not adequate knowledge of the way they are going ; and 
that the character pf their guides is not to be taken altogether 
from the accounts they are themselves pleased to give. 

It is not for the purpose of showing the* inconsistency of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland that the Editor has offered these re- 
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marks, but with the intent of proving, that the argument derived 
from a consideration of the numbers and the dispositions of the 
members of their body, is deprived by their conduct of its prin- 
cipal recommendation. I'he great strength of the argument 
must consist in this, that concession of the claims of the Irish 
Roman Catholics may conciliate their affections to the state ; 
that rejection of them will serve to confirm their discontent, and 
may excite a dangerous opposition to the l^st interests of the 
country. I'he justice of the assumption, that the result of conces- 
sion would be favourable, must depend on the characters of the 
men to whom concession is to be made ; and if they appear to 
be persons who blindly submit to their own clergy, and are in- 
dignant that Protestants receive the advice of their ministers 
with respect, it is very difficult to believe, that the mere cir- 
cumstance of having overawed the state, shall make them less 
subservient to the priests who have conquered for them, and less 
anxious to make their spiritual lords participate in the advan- 
tages which have become secured to tliemselves. It may be 
said, that if the Roman Catholic gentry of Ireland had de- 
manded of their bishops, and obtained from them an account of 
those decrees of councils which they promise to receive, an ac- 
count of the nature of that obedience which they promise to the 
Pope, specifying exactly its extent and its limitations, and if 
with a sincere heart they assented to the doctrines which were 
oftered for their acceptance, and found in them nothing contrary 
to their duty as subjects of a Protestant king, they might then, 
without inconsistency , object to the members of other churches ma- 
infesting a more docile temper towards their spiritual instructors 
than they hrd themselves evinced, and they might justly express 
dissatisfaction at being punished for their belief of doctrines which 
could do the state no wrong ; but when it appears, that they 
have been satisfied to remain in otter ignorance of the doctrines 
which they promise to receive, and have accepted the bare 
words of their priests, as a sufficient reply to tiie accusations de- 
rived from the history of their church, from the writings of its 
most honoured champions, from papal bulls, from sacred canons, 
from the acts of general councils — when they hear the most 
admired of their bishops declare, that he took an oath of alle- 
giance, not protesting against any part of it, but resolved in his 
heart to violate one of its most important clauses — when they 
hear this same bishop declare, that besides the articles of belief 
which are known, the church of Rome has articles in reserve, 
which the Irish Roman Catholics have pledged themselves 
to receive so soon as they are proposed to them — when they 
find that their bishops and priests take oaths contrary to their 
religion, and take them with the resolution not to observe 
them, and that from l!he secresy of their doctrines, they leave it 
impossible for the state to ascertain how far an oath may be 
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taken by. them in good faith, and in what parts they swear with 
their lips, and in their hearts remain unsworn — when the Irish 
Roman Catholics find such to he the practice and principle of 
their spiritual rulers, and hear themselves described as persons 
for whom no sufficient formulary of doctrine has been compiled, 
and whose religion consists in an obligation to. swear to the 
words of their masters the bishops and priests ; and when, after 
such information as to the ignoble servitude in which they are 
contented to remain, they object to the professors of other creeds, 
that the}^ pay to their spiritual ^ides a, reasonable and limited 
obedience — is it too much to say, that every addition of power 
they ma}'^ receive will make them only more serviceable instru- 
ments for the aggrandizement of a church, which is in Ireland 
rich in slaves, and which w^uld acquire similar wealth, were it 
possible, in every quarter of the world? 

With respect to the arguments, on the cogency of which the 
above remarks are offered, it is scarcely necessary to enter into 
any detail. The public press has been too full of instances to make 
it necessary tliat any specimen shoLf^d be given here. • The 
Editor therefore wdllingly excuses his readers from the perusal 
of any of that intemperate and menacing language with wliich 
it is the pleasure of the Roman Catholic Association to assail 
those who differ from them in opinion, and to gratify their con- 
stituents. There are, however, two instances whicji it may not 
be inexpedient to record, for reasons which shall presently ap- 
pear; the speech of Doctor Drumgoole in 1813, and the reso- 
lution of thanks to Mi;. Hamilton Rowan, in Jhe year 1824. 
Of the speech, Mr. O'Connell (in reply to^n argument urged 
by the Bishop of Chester in the House of Lords, sipeaks thus :) 
‘‘ This speech of Doctor Drumgople's happens to be the only 
speech which I ever yet knew to be condemned by a public 
body. (Cheers,) It was delivered late in the day, when there 
was no opportunity to notice it: But there was an extra- 
ordinary meeting called for the next day, and there a unani- 
mous vote of the Catholic Board was agreed to, condemning 
this speech.* 1 did not happen 1/) hear him nor iny friend, 
Mr. O'Gorman." According to this statement, made by Mr. 
O’Connell, the Catholic Board were prompt in relieving them- 
selves from the imputation of approving « very intemperate 
speech. That they should be prompt, was incumbent upon them ; 
because, bad they delayed, their condemnation might be attri- 
buted to the influence of public opinion, rather than to a real 
disapprobation of Doctor Drumgoole's bigotry and intolerance. 
It might be said, that some able and eloquent articles which 
appeared in the Correspondent, and in other public journals, 
and the strong feeling of public indignation, which had been 
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Excited, and the suspicion into which the proceedings of the 
board had been brought, had the efiect of extorting from the 
Rcrmart Catholics a tardy and dishonest condemnation of senti- 
ments, of which, in their hearts, the}*^ approved. Mr. O^ConneU's 
defence is therefore rested upon the assertion, that the board did 
not wait for the expression of the public sentiment, but as soon 
as it was possible after the delivery of the speech, exonerated 
themselves from the burden of it. Tliere is but one objection 
to the defence; it rests on the authority of Mr. O’Connell 
alone, and it is contradicted^ by all the public journals of the 
time when the speech was delivered ; for by a reference to the 
Dublin newspapers for the month of December 1813 , it will 
be found, that the speech ’‘was delivered on the ^tk day of that 
months and that it was not disavowed by the board until the 
twenty fourth. As to the manner in which this speech was re- 
ceived by the bod} to which it was addressed, it can be learned 
best by a reference to thatjourn^^l which has been, in all times, 
the organ of the Roman Catholic body ; and in that the follow- 
ing notice is contained If. “ Doctor Drum goole rose to make 
his important motion. He prefaced it by a speech of great 
learning and talent, which we must defer until our next. It 
** was replete with all the learning and sound sense, for which 
** the learned Doctor iff remarkable ; we should injure him and 
the public by giving it in the abstract.” Such was the notice 
taken of a speech, which Mr. O'Connell declares was condemned 
immediately after it had been delivered. The truth was, that 
even in tie board, Dr. Drumgoole had completely triumphed, 
although it was regretted by Mr. O'Gorrnan (who, according to 
Mr. O'Connfcirs report, was not present), that “ the speech coii- 
tained something like Hhberality towards the different sects 
of Protestants he even expressed a wish, that it might 
** not go to the world as a sentiment, in any respect sanctioned 
or authorized by the board.” But this was an idle wish — no 
man was found to move or second a resolution in support of it ; 
and the public were left to infer the teipper of the board, from 
their contemptuous disregard of Mr. O'Gorrnan's wishes, from 
the encomium on Doctor Drumgoole, which appeared in their 
official journal, and from their having listened to the indignant 
remonstrances of the Protestant people for fifteen days, before 
they signified their dissent from principles and sentiments which 
ought to have been reprobated and disavowed, at the very mo- 
ment in which they were expressed. 'Fhat such a dissent might 
reasonably be attributed to the constraint of public opinion, 
rather than to any feeling of justice or propriety, few persons 
will be hardy enough to dispute. Indeed, Mr. O^Conhell hinti- 
adf appears to have admitted as much in an expression already 
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quoted in this work, when, in moving that Doctor Drucngoole 
should be recognised as an ambassador of the' Irish ftomati 
Catholics at the court of Rome ; he added, “ that a clamour had 
“ been raised against him in Ireland and England, but he wquld 
do their business well at RomeV' This is certainly not the 
language of a man, who, in his heart, condemned the sentiments 
for avowing which, Doctor Drumgoole had “ a clamour raised 
“ against him." 

llie Editor will content himself with making one extract 
from this important speech, vvhi«h he offers to the reader not ^ 
a passage which is not generally well Known, but as connected 
with a circumstance which may perhaps serve to explain it, and 
which has not been sufficiently iioj^iced. Th^e expressions are 
selected from the authenticated report of the speech which 
appeared in the Dublin Evening Post of December ix, 18x3. 
“ In the mean time the strong and repu^dican phalanxes of 
Presbyterians occupy an imposing position, and the columns of 
“ Catholicifj/ arc collecting who challenge the possession of the 
Ark, and unfurling the Aurlllam," &c. 

The imposing position of the Presbyterians in the north it is 
easy to understand ; — but what was meant by the collecting 
columns of Catholicity — the Auriflam unfurled — (the baqner, 
the reader will recollect which was borne in religious wars)-— and 
what was intended by their challenging the possession of the 
Ark. The church of England, it is added, “ shall fall — for it 
is human and liable to force f &c. Tliis expression renders it 
difficult to understand by the efforts which “ the collecting 
columns of Catliolicify" are to make, effopts iberely of reason- 
ing and controversy. What could be then the meaning of such 
an expression ? 'J'he proceedings of t|;ie Catholic Board on the day 
when that speech was delivered suggest a fearful explanation. 
I'he ffrst business of that day was a statement made by Mr. 
O’Connell, respecting the association of Ribbonmen ; in which 
he informed the Board, that they had ceased to take the oaths of 
allegiance which had been formerly taken by those who became 
members of their body* and that applications had been made to 
him (Mr. O'Connell) for advice with respect to their proceed- 
ings. Was this “ the unfurling of the Auriflam were these 
“ the columns of Catholicity;" was this tjie “ force" by which 
the church of England was to be overthrown ? If Doctor Drum- 
goole did not allude to tins unhappy conspiracy, Mr. O’Ccnnell’s 
Rtatement should have guarded him against the very intem- 
perate and ambiguous language in which he chose to express 
his hostility to the Church establishment; language which, 
coupled with Mr. CConnelfs allusion to* their cause and con- 
federacy, was well calculated to lead the discontented jieasantry 
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of Ireland into a notion, that tlicir tlesigns were countenanced 
by the “ Catholic Board," and that if they possessed but arms 
and spirit, they should not want for leaders. 

A very brief space will suffice for the consideration of the 
second instance of what may be termed indirect menace on the 
part of the Association, which it was proposed to notice. On 
the 24th of November 1824, Mr. Hamilton Rowan was ad- 
mitted a member of the Roman Catholic Association, and the 
secretary to that body addressed him in the following terms : 
“ Sir, 1 liave the honour to submit to your approval, the reso- 
“ lution of this Associalion, which was adopted with an enthu- 
‘‘ siasm and unanimity such as I have never witnessed before ; 
“ arising, no doubt, from ij;s being coupled and connected to a 
“ name so beloved and honoured your own, through the re-* 
“ collection, that from earliest life you have so eminently 
‘‘ devoted yourself to the service of your country.” It would 
be a waste of words to attempt proving that, in this letter, the 
honours are said to be conferred upon Mr. Rowan for his public 
exertions; and, in particirlar, for the recollections associated 
with his early life, wherf, for his principles, he endured the 
penalty of the law, and was for many years an alien from his 
country. For these principles and sacrifices, (and it is to be re- 
membered that, in the subsequent part of his life, Mr. Rowan 
has not been very distinguished as a public man,) he is honoured 
by the enthusiastic applauses of the “ Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation,” and the nation are taught, that'the praises of that body 
are to be obtained, not by an irreproachable life and benevolent 
habits, but by a\' owing principles of hostility to the British go- 
vernment, ai\d by sufiering for the avowal. Indeed, it was not 
easy to select a case in whiqh the “ Association” could, by such 
an address as that to Mr. Rowan, mark more unequivocally their 
approbation of the principles for which he was once in such 
extreme peril. “ He dispenses,” says Mr. Brougham, the 
‘‘ blessings of his ample fortune to his happy tenantry ; and, in 
“ the bosom of liis delighted family, he exercises every function 
“ of a country gentleman ; — he attends all the charity meetings 
“ — he is the very darling of his neighbourhood, as of his 
countrymen at large — and the Roman Catholic Association, 
casting a hasty and uqpbserving glance over all these merits, set- 
tles upon the only unhappy part of Mr. Rowan's life, and declares 
that it is for that part they admire him. He is a good landlord, 
a kind friend, a benevolent man ; — this they disregard ; but his 
political opinions forced him to leave his country, and for this 
liis name excites more enthusiastic applause than has been re- 
membered in any Roman Catholic meeting. It may be said, 
that the conduct of the Association was directly the reverse of 
what JNlr. Brougham imagined that it should have been; — 
where lie called for silence and pardon, the Association uttered 
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cheers of enthusiastic applause — where he challenged admiration 
ior Mr. Rowan, the Association were silent. 

Such are the dispositions of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
from which their leaders derive an argument,, that the state 
ought to make concessions. The force of the argument lies in 
this, that the leaders are, as it were, an independent body be- 
tween the State and a discontented people ; that they can treat 
with insurgents, and not liave their loyalty impeached ; that 
they can negociate with government, and not have their pa- 
triotism doubted ; approaching n^^ar enough to treason, to keep 
discontent alive, and yet not breaking ibrth from the restraints 
within which the Hritish constitution allows the subject to onjf>y 
liberty ; and that because they have such power to do evil, and be- 
cause the people are so well disposed to assist iA any evil intent, 
the state should rather granl their petitions, than drive them to 
rebellion. For purposes like these, it is expedient that columns 
of Catholicity should be always collecting, and that French 
principles should not fall into disrepute. * 

'riiis argument, derived from the strength of the Roman 
Catholic population, is to be rendered more cogent by a nfeasure 
lately adopted, namely, that a census of the entire population 
of Ireland, distinguishing the religious denomination of each 
person, is to be taken by the Roman Catholic priests, under the 
authority of the “ Association.” In the enumeration of tlie 
people, the diocese of Waterford has taken the fead, and Dr. 
Kelly, the successor of Dr, Hussey, of whom the reader may 
remember a notice in the second section of this work,* has 
been the first to receive the thanks of “ the Association” for 
his patriotism and intrepidity. In the manner in which the 
name of this individual was made to introduce eulogy on 
the memory of Dr. Hussey, his celebrated predecessor, the 
Editor has found so .strong a corroboration of the sentiments 
whicli be ventured to express on the conduct of the same emi- 
nent person t> lie would consider it an act of injustice to 
the subject and to his readers, not to quote from Mr. Shiells 
speech some important remarks on the nature of Doctor Hus- 
sey's views and anticipations: • 

It was in the year 1797 he (Edmund Burke) wrote the 
letter to Dr. Hussey, in wdiich his love of Ireland is so em- 
phatically and so unaffectedly expressed ; and it was not long 
“ after that Dr. Hussey addressed his celebrated pastoral ad- 
“ monition to his flock, which contained so much wise injuiic- 
‘‘ tion and so much fearless truth. Cumberland has given, in 
“ Ills Memoirs, a sketch of the character of Dr. Hussey, with 
“ whom he was well acquainted at the court of Spain. He 
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‘‘ lias represented him as a very able but ambitious person^ 
“ I he conduct of Dr. Hussey, when he was raised to the see of 
Waterford, justiiies the encomiums on his talents, while it 
refutes the .satire upon his morality. There was nothing; 
“ servilely timorous or compromising in his demeanor ; he 
stood fearless in the worst of times, and, although he felt, 
that every ‘head on which the mitre was placed might be laid 
down upon the block of martyrdom, he uniformly preserved 
“ the intrepid magnanimity which it became a Christian pen- 
** tiff to assume. He addressed himself to the proconsul of 
“ Ireland with the bottlness of the Apostle, and claimed the 
‘‘ franchises of a citizen. He was the lirst who proclaimed 
‘‘ that great truth which it recjiiireo more courage than inspi- 
ration to announce. He was thejirst to trace the 'progress of 
“ that spirit u/iich has pursued the rapid course which he 
‘‘ (lariitgh/ pointed out. Well did he anticipate all the events 
svhicii followed, lind it may be added, that he prophesied the 
“ scenes which are passing before us, when he exclaimed, — 
“ * the rock is loosened fi;pm the mountain’s brow 1 ’ a sentence 
which attracted univei^al notice at the period of alarm, when 
the nation stood upon the verge of those sanguinary events 
“ which ensued. 'J’he rock w'a.s indeed loosened, and is rolling 
“ on ; it is sweeping eyery impediment aw^ay. Where will it 
rest in its course, and in what gulph will it at last abide? 'I'hat 
is an interrogatory to which no man in our time will live, 
perhaps, to give a reply. Our children, and the children of 
our oppressors, will read it in tlie history of this unfortunate 
land, and God grant that its pages linay not be written in 
“ blood!'’ 

“ That amiable and exegilent man, wliosc life was an illus- 
‘‘ tration of his precepts, w*as succeeded by a gentleman, of 
‘‘ whom it is unnecessary to say more, than that he was cha- 
“ racterizqd by a spirit of political complaisance, which arose 
from the imbecility of his intellect, more than from any 
vicp of his heart. Upon his death it was found necessary 
“ to fill the see which lie had left vacant^ vvith a mail of a very 
opposite cast of mind. Tl/e clergy of Waterford looked round 
“ for an ecclesiastic who was fitted to the time. I’hcy wanted 
‘‘ a man of high talents and acquirements, of a firm, decided and 
manly character, with a bold and inflexible spirit, and some- 
“ thing of a lepulj/iean simplicity of mind. And where did 
“ they seek liim ? I’licse lovers of desjKitism by religion ; these 
mercenary slaves ; these men who are deemed insensible to 
“ the love of liberty, and incapable of its enjoyment; these 
popish priests looked out into the dcfnocracy * of America, 
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** and selected for their prelate a bishop of the United States. 

'rhe pious and energetic prelate who possesses such paramount 
“ claims upon the gratitude of the Irish people, did not allow 
himself to be swayed by any pett3^ fears, or miserable solici- 
tildes ; he did not ask, whether the counting of his dock was 
“ consistent with the rules of cold prudence and nice calcu- 
“ lation ; he did not stop to inquire how far the fastidious plea- 
“ sure of the government should be consulted upon this momen- 
‘‘ tous measure; he did not hold out a wavering balance, and 
allow a noble opportunity to escape in its adjustment. ‘ Will 
it serve my country ? ' was the only rjuestion which was asked 
‘‘ by this enlightened ecclesiastic ; and the answer is embodied 
in the result 


Veto- 

THE following passage is quoted from Uic 85th number of the 
Edinburgh Review, (November 1825.) “ That this language 
of Dr. ISIurru^^ and Dr. Dojde, iii% regard to the readiness of 
the Irish bishops to oppose the Pope, is something more than 
more profession, is proved by the part they took in actually 
opposing the Pope, and opposing him loo, when he was on 
the side of the English govornmenl, on the question of the 
“ rcto ; on that occasion, the Pope not only atlvi.^d the bishops, 
but ordered them to accede to the measure ; and in a long 
letter to them, said every thing that could be said to give 
effect to his comma/ids. But the bishops Jiaviiig assembled 
together, unanimously agreed to refuse *to submit to the Pope, 
‘‘ and sent him a reply, asserting their own rtghts, and dis- 
tinctly declaring, that this wa» a case in which they could 
“ not obey him/' 

This conduct of the Roman Catholic bishops, considered in 
connection with their testimony before the parliamentary com- 
mittees, the Reviewer thinks most directly calculated to 
** remove conscientipus objections, and to allay prudent appre- 
** liensions/'' 'llie inference of Rie Reviewer, even though liLs 
premises were admitted as true, may be strongly doubted. If 
a Roman Catholic prelate has, without hesitation, taken the 
consecration oath of fidelity to the Pope, and recognized as 
genuine the decrees of the council of Florence, (which gives 
to the Papal see absolute dominion), and if the British govern- 
ment behold him afterwards willing rather to violate his oath, 
than yield to the sovereign pontiff in a matter which may 
quiet the apprehensions of the English people, it is doubtful 
w’liether such conduct would not serve rather to excite a strong 
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suspicion of some political intrigue in Ireland, than to dissipate 
any alarm that might have been felt, with respect to the 
designs of the church of Rome. But whatever be the correct 
inference which should be drawn in such a case, whether that 
the Roman Catholic bishops hated England, or that they loved 
independence, (which in their consecration oath they renounced), 
it is much td be regretted, that the account of the resistance 
ofiered to the Pope’s design of granting a veto, rests altogetlier 
on the authority of the Reviewer, who assumes the premise 
and deduces the conclusion. That the bishops of the church 
of Rome in Ireland, entered into resolutions expressing their 
disapprobation of the Veto, and expressing their sentiments in 
very strong terms, is generally known; hut that they proceeded 
to such a length’ as to “ agree unanimously, that they would 
“ not submit to the Pope," is a circumstance which ought to 
be stated upon some better authority than that of an anonymous 
writer. As to the reasoning grounded upon that statement, it 
is perhaps presumptuous to impeach it ; but the statement itself 
is a mere matter of fact, ^nd tire Reviewer ought to have in- 
structed his hearers, whether it rests upon any authority to 
which he is willing to refer such persons as desire to be more 
fully informed. He certainly did not learn from Doctor Doyle, 
that the Roman Catholic, bishops in Ireland resolved to disobey 
the Pope, with respect to the question of Veto, and yet be con- 
siders Dr. Doyle good authority. ’Phe prelates protested, the 
doctor informs the Committees, against the rescript of Quaran- 
totti; they would oppose, he is satisfied, the Pope himself; but 
how ? — “ Were he (the Pope) to give his*sanction to it, I think 
“ we should oppose the matter here. I think he would not sane- 
“ tioii it; but were he to do so, we should not agree to it; for my 
“ part, I would not ; 1 should resign the office that I hold, rather 
“ than assent to such a thing; 1 would first remonstrate against 
“ it ; I would remonstrate a second time against it, and if this 
“ were not sufficient to ward it ofl‘, I should certainly resign rny 
‘‘ office, and I hope there is not a bishop in Ireland who would 
‘‘ not do the same." In another part of his'examination, in reply 
to a question, as to whether ‘^he thought the Roman Catholics 
favourably disposed towards arrangements similar to those 
agreed on in 1799, (w^hen a veto was conceded to the Crown,) 
Doctor Doyle answers as follows; ‘‘ If I were to pretend to 
“ speak the sentiments of the Roman Catholic prelates, I might 
deceive myself, and deceive the Committee, and therefore 
“ 1 think it would be safer in communicating information, that 
“ I should only give my own private sentiments, for I do think 
“ I could not speak the sentiments of others with any degree 
‘‘ of confidence; men's minds are so different, and it is so 
delicate a matter to pretend to speak for others, that I would 
“ not undertake at all to do il." From these answers it appears, 
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tliat Doctor Doyle was unacquainted with the agreement to resist 
the veto, of which the Edinburgh Reviewer makes mention ; 
and in the second place it is ascertained, that the species of 
resistance which was likely to be ofiered, was petition and 
remonstrance, unaccompanied by any menace other than that 
of resigning office, if the Pope exerted his authority and 
changed the discipline of the church of Rome in Ireland, 'llius 
the supreme power of the Pope is indirectly, but clearly 
acknowledged. Doctor Doyle would resign his bishopric, not 
because the Pope recommcndeilt his Irish bishops to concede 
a veto ; so long as the Pope confined himself to recommenda- 
tions, the prelate would meet him with remonstrances ; but in 
the end he finds remonstrances unavailing ; the veto is corn- 
manded; the discipline of the church of Rome in Ireland is 
changed; and then Doctor Doyle’s resistance consists in his 
resignation. The power or the liberty therefore which the 
Irish bishops of the church of Rome clairlfl for themselves, is, 
that they can choose between submission to the Pope, and 
resignation of their bishopries ; thpt is, between submission 
and the leaving vacancies for the Appointment of those who 
would submit. It is evident, that in the determination to offer 
such a resistance, there is little to quiet the apprehensions of 
the Protestant people of England. teaches them that the 
Roman C’atholic bishops in Ireland are not independent, that 
the discipline of their church may, contrary to* their wishes, 
undergo an important change ; that while they remain in 
office, they must be obedient, and that where the Pope is too 
arrogant, (as when ife demands concession.^ to the British 
government) the only resource left to his bishops is to resign. 
Doctor Doyle and the Reviewer, spoke of the rignts of national 
churches, of the independence of the Roman Catholic church 
in Ireland, and yet the Pope can, according to Doctor Doyle s 
statement, in opposition to the wishes of all his prelates, con- 
strain them to yield to a i’rotestant monarch, a power which, 
they think, may prove ruinous to their religion ; indeed this 
admission on the paft of Doctor Doylp affords a convincing 
proof, that the Pope is absolute nlaster of the church of Rome 
in Ireland, and that with respect to his mode of governing it, 
he is regulated (as masters are) more by consideiations of what 
is right and expedient for him to do, tlian by any legitimate 
power which his servants possess to resist him. Independent 
as the bishops are, he needs but command them to yield 
“ a veto" to the British government, and they will vacate 
their sees, and allow themselves to be succeeded by a race 
who shall be more obedient. The Pope has the power of “ in- 
“ stitution," and can, therefore, at all times, exact of the bisliop 
elect an assent to any propositions, and a subscription to any 
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suspicion of some political intrigue in Ireland, than to dissipate 
any alarm that might have been felt, with respect to the 
designs of the church of Rome. But whatever be the correct 
inference which should be drawn in such a case, whether that 
the Roman Catholic bishops hated England, or that they loved 
independence, (which in their consecration oath they renounced), 
it is much t(5 be regretted, that the account of the resistance 
offered to the Pope’s design of granting a rests altogether 
on the authority of the Reviewer, who assumes the premise 
and deduces the conclusion. Ti hat the bishops of the church 
of Rome in Ireland, entfered into resolutions expressing their 
disapprobation of the Veto, and expressing their sentiments in 
very strong terms, is generally known; but that they proceeded 
to such a length' as to “ agree unanimously, that they would 
“ not submit to the Pope,’' is a circumstance which ought to 
be stated upon some better authority than that of an anonymous 
writer. As to the reasoning grounded upon that statement, it 
is perhaps presumptuous to impeach it ; but the statement itself 
is a mere matter of fact, ^nd the Reviewer ought to have in- 
structed his hearers, whether it rests upon any authority to 
which he is willing to refer such persons as desire to be more 
fully infomied. He certainly did not learn from Doctor Doyle, 
that the Roman Catholic, bishops in Irolaiul resolved to disobey 
the Pope, with respect to the question of Veto, and yet he con- 
siders Dr. DoJ^le good authority. ’Phe prelates protested, the 
doctor informs the Committees, against the rescript of Quaran- 
totti; they would oppose, he is satisfied, the Pope himself; but 
how? — “ Were he (the Pope) to give his'sanction to it, 1 think 
“ w e should oppose the matter here. 1 think he would not sanc- 
‘‘ tioii it; but were he to do so, we should not agree to it; for my 
part, 1 would not ; I should resign theoflice that I hold, rather 
“ than assent to such a thing; 1 would first remonstrate against 
“ it; 1 would remonstrate a second time against it, and if this 
“ were not sufficient to ward it off', 1 should certainly resign my 
“ office, and I hope there is not a bishop in Ireland who would 
‘‘ not do the same." In another part of his* examination, in reply 
to a question, as to whether ^he thought the Roman Catholics 
favourably disposed towaids arrangements similar to those 
agreed on in 1799, (wjien a veto was conceded to the Crown,) 
Doctor Doyle answ^ers as follows; “ If 1 were to pretend to 
“ speak the sentiments of the Roman Catholic prelates, I might 
deceive myself, and deceive the Committee, and therefore 
‘‘ 1 think it would he safer in communicating information, that 
“ I should only give my own private sentiments, for I do think 
“ I could not speak the sentiments of others with any degree 
of confidence ; men's minds are so different, and it is so 
“ delicate a matter to pretend to speak for others, that I would 
“ not undertake at all to do it." From these answers it appears, 
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that Doctor Doyle was unacquainted with the agreement to resist 
the veto, of which the Edinburgh Reviewer makes mention ; 
and in the second place it is ascertained, that the species of 
resistance which was likely to be offered, was petition and 
remonstrance, unaccompanied by any menace other than that 
of resigning office, if the Pope exerted his authority and 
clianged the discipline of the church of Rome in Ireland, 'llius 
the supreme power of the Pope is indirectly, hut clearly 
acknowledged. Doctor Doyle would resign his bishopric, not 
because the Pope recommmdcil his Irish bishops to concede 
a veto ; so long as the Pope confined himself to recommenda- 
tions, the prelate would meet him with remonstrances ; but in 
the end he finds remonstrances unavailing ; the veto is cowi- 
manded; the discipline of the church of Rome in Ireland is 
changed; and then Doctor Doyle’s resistance consists in his 
resignation. 'I’lie power or the liberty therefore which the 
Irish bishops of the church of Rome claiiff for themselves, is, 
that they can choose between submission to the Po|)e, and 
resignation of their bishopries ; thpt is, between submission 
and the leaving vacancies for the Appointment of those who 
would submit. It is evident, that in the determination to offer 
such a resistance, there is little to quiet the apprehensions of 
tlie Protestant jieople of England. teaches them that the 
Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland are not independent, that 
tlie discipline of their church may, contrary to* their wishes, 
undergo an important change ; that while they remain in 
office, they must be obedient, and that where the Pope is loo 
arrog;int, (as when lie demands concession.^ to the British 
government) the only resource left to his bishoos is to resign. 
Doctor Doyle and the Reviewer, spoke of the rij^ts of national 
churches, of the independence of’ the Roman Catholic church 
in Ireland, and yet the Pope can, according to Doctor Doyle’s 
statement, in opposition to the wishes of all his prelates, con- 
strain them to yield to a Protestant monarch, a power which, 
they think, may prove ruinous to their religion ; indeed this 
admission on the paft of Doctor Doyle affords a convincing 
proof, that the Pope is absolute irlaster of the church of Rome 
in Ireland, and that with respect to bis mode of governing it, 
he is regulated (as masters are) more by consideiations of what 
is right and expedient for him to do, tlian by any legitimate 
power which his servants possess to resist him. Independent 
as the bishops are, he needs but command them to yield 
** a veto " to the British government, and they will vacate 
their sees, and allow themselves to be succeeded by a race 
who shall be more obedient. The Pope has the power of “ in- 
‘‘ stitution," and can, therefore, at all times, exact of the bishop 
elect an assent to any propositions, and a subscription to any 
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tests or VOW3 which may be proposed to him previously to hi« 
consecration. If one man refuse, another will submit ; and thus 
the obligations of the existing Roman Catholic bishops may be 
as little known, at the present day, as was tlie nature of their 
appointinent known at the time when the Stuart family governed 
the church of Rome in Ireland. What satisfaction then can a 
Protestant government derive from a 8|>ecies of resistance, which 
only proves that there is no power to resist, and which is exer- 
cised in opposition to the government, whose reasonable appre- 
hensions the Roman Catholic (bishops should be very anxious 
to remove. 

But perhaps the Reviewer has been enabled to learn an account 
of some proceedings relative to the veto, which were kept secret 
from Doctor Doyle. It is certain that persons who had great 
facilities for acquiring such knowledge were left in total igno- 
rance on the subject, and that a strong suspicion was entortained 
by the party which ^professed to be on the people's side among 
the Roman Catholics that their bishops, influenced by their 
reverence for the Pope, ancj by a tendency to court intrigue, were 
willing to concede the mcftjisure of veto. 

The sentiments of Mr. O’Connell may be gathered from the 
following letter addressed to the secretary of the Roiiian Catho- 
lics, and published in 1822 : 

Limerick, July 27, 181 7. 

My dear friend. — I perceive the pliant Trojan has got 
“ Dr. Murray’s support for the veto. Their publication of their 
“ letter to you,«»waji intended to intimidate other bishops from 
“ that zealous opposition to the veto, which the people look 
“ for, and the times require. The person I am most surprized 
“ at is you. Why did you'iiot instantly counteract the poison, 
“ by publishing all such replicas as you received, reprobatory of 
“ the veto, and favourable to domestic nomination. 1 pre- 
“ sume you are waiting for more, but as the war begen at the 
“ other side, you ought, at once, to have published every puh- 
“ lishahle letter. 

“ 1 conjure you to let Dr. Ooppinger and Dr. O’Shaugbncssy’s 
letters see the day as soon as possible. Discretion will 
‘‘ injure, not serve us, on this point. 

“ l am, I own, greatly shocked at the part Dr. Murray is 
taking. I had. the highest opinion of him, and the greatest 
‘‘ respect for him. But 1 see he wishes, wi^ Dr. TroVs see, 
‘‘ to inherit the patronage of the Catholic church of Ireland. — 
“ Oh ! it is melancholy to think of bis falling off* He who 
compared the vetoists to Judas. As to Dr. Troy, better 
‘‘ could not be expected from him. His traffic at the castle is 
long notorious. But the sneer at the board, and the sup- 
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** «pressed anger of those prelates would be ludicrous, if the 
** sulgect were not so important and vital. Are they arigiy 
because we urge not the name but the reality of domestic 
**’ nomination ? Alas ! the fact is, that is just the cause of 
“ their ill-temper, and the source of their attack upon us. 

“ You cannot conceive any thing more lively than their* 
“ abhorrence of those vetoistical plans amongst the people at 
“ large. I really think they will go near to desert all such 
^ clergymen as do not now take an active part on the question. 
** The Methodists were never ia so fair a way of making con- 
** verts. Publish, my dear friend, pubfisli. The Ennis aggfe- 
^ gate was the most numerous ever known. 

Yours, most sincerely, 

“ J). O^CofinelL 

“ P. S. — Send me, by return of post, the address of all the 
bishops. 

^ “ To Edward Hey, Esq.” 

In the preceding letter, Mr. O'Opnnell entreats, that the 
letters ol‘ those persons who were most opposed to the FfYo, 
should be published, and particularizes those of Drs. O'Shaugh- 
itessy and Coppinger. Perhaps in their letters, the reader may 
suppose, the Edinburgh Reviewer discovers the resolution to 
disobey the Pope, Extracts are here subjoined which will 
sufficiently indicate the nature of the sentiments those bishops 
entertain with respect to the Pope's authority. 

Doctor Coppinger recommends a meeting of Roman Catholic 
bishops, from which they should forward to the Pope a protest 
against the transfer of their concerns at Rome fre«ii the College 
of Propaganda to the temporal se.csetary, and concludes: If 

^ success crown our efforts, the triumph will be glorious indeed, 
** should discontfiti/re await ua, we shall at hast enjoy the conso- 
^ lation of having done our duty:* j* 

Doctor O'Shaughnessy would protest against the right ofi^ he 
Pope to concede a veto, — “ Quere, has the See of Rome a 
^ power to alter the general discipline of- a national church, in 
“ an essential point, not only without the consent, but in direct 
opposition to the whole hierarchy of the same, and in cir- 
“ cumstances likely to prove fatal; and all this with an 
eye to political aggrandisement, and brought about by the 
^ schemes and intrigues of a corrupt and linprincipled political 
^ secretary? 

• * It ought tu be added, that as soon as this letter appeared in the pub- 
lic prints, Mr. O’Connell addressed an apology to Doctors Troy and Murray, 
as htimhle and aasatisl'actory as under the circumstances might have been 
expected. 

t Dublin Evening Post, July 39# 1817. 
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P. S. Should it be improper in me to question the autho- 
rity with which his Holiness is vested in the present instance, 
with profound submission and obedience, I bow to St. Peter's 
successor." • 

Here are two declarations made by Roman Catholic bishops, 
one asserting that the Pope may, if he please, transfer his Irish 
church to a political secretary, (as an expeditious mode of 
arranging “ the veto,") and that, if his Irish subjects cannot, 
by petition, effect a change in his intentions, they have no con- 
solation but that of having done*their duty ; and the other, from 
a person who finds “ the rights" of his order so imperfectly 
ascertained, as that he does not know, wliether the Pope has 
not a power in himself, contrary to the tcishcs of his bishops, in 
an essential point, front corrupt motives, and in circimistanccs 
likely to prove fatal, to make an alteration in the general discipline 
of his church in Ireland, 

Is it necessary to seek other testimonies than those of Doctors 
Coppinger and O’Shaughnessy, to prove that the assumption 
of the Edinburgh lleviewe»*, as tef the meditated disobedience of 
the Pope's orders, is altogether unwarrantable ? 

The entire history of the veto negociations, is characterized 
by the most decisive proofs, that the Pope was regarded as the 
absolute master of the destinies of his Irish church. It is true 
that hatred or suspicion of the British government manifested 
itself strongly; that members of the “ Catholic Board" ha- 
bitually indulged themselves in violent declamation against the 
abettors of vetoism ; that they laboured to excite in the minds 
of those whom they could influence, the same strong feelings 
by which they professed to be governed themselves ; that, at 
one time, resolutions were unanimously adopted, pledging the 
members of “ the Board," as ‘‘ Catholics and Irishmen," never 
to consent or submit to any interference on the part of the 
Crown, in the appointment of their bishops ; — but these were 
the resolutions, and these were the practices of laymen ; and in 
the proceedings of the prelates, although there are strong ex- 
pressions of their dissatisfaction to be found, yet it would be 
vain to look for any distinct assertion of their right to resist the 
Pope's will, or any resolution to exercise such a right, even 
though the interests of their church in Ireland might impera- 
tively demand it. The following extracts from one of Mr. 
O'Connells published letters, will serve to show the opinion 
which he entertained of the sentiments of those bishops, who, as 
the Edinburgh Reviewer states, had come to the resolution of dis- 
obeying and resisting the Pope, rather than consent to surrender 
the veto : — 

“ I jmgin with utterly denying that the Catholic prelates of 
Ireland continue hostile to the veto, I speak of tlie leadings 
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“ injiaential^ and tnanaging part of them. Mr. McDonnell may 
“ produce Dr, Troy's signature against the veto ; signatui es 
“ indeed ! Has not a Protestant bookseller Dr. Troy’s signa- 
ture to his approbation of an edition of the Rible, with notes * 
containing the most disgusting bigotry ? Has not the Edu- 
cation Society Dr. Troy's signature to his approbation of 
“ those extracts from the Bible which contain £he Protestant 
‘‘ version of the most important of the disputed passages ? 
^ I am ready to admit it has been proved that these signatures 
were obtained by one accideryt or another ; but I ask if two 
“ such accidents ever happened to ohe man before? and as 
such accidents happened twice to one man, pray what is to 
prevent their recurrence ten or a, dozen times*"? 

It is not diflicult, from these documents, to form a tolerably 
correct opinion as to the real opponents of the veto. The 
bishops were restrained by their consecration oath, and the 
submission they acknowledged towards the Roman see, from 
acting as their inclinations may have prompted ; the resolution 
to resist may have presented ‘itself, to their minds, aiid may 
have been mournfully rejected, but^ certainly no such reso- 
lution ever proceeded from their national synod to disturb 
the peace of their Lord the Pope; and however painful such 
a sacrifice might have been, the Roman Catholic bishops 
in Ireland would surrender their independence, and expose their 
church to the influence of a court, rather than disoSey the orders 
of him, to whose service they had bound themselves by so strict 
and solemn an obligation. The laity were not, it appears, dis- 
turbed by similar scrtlples ; the two parties, Into which they 
became divided, thought it fitting to have ambassaj^ors at Rome ; 
one party intreating the Pojm 3 to concede a icio to the British 
government, the other party dec lanng, that if such a concession 
were made, the Irish Roman Catholics must resist. The prin- 
cipal agent of this latter party was the Rev. Mr. Hayes, who, 
as appears by the Dublin Evening Post of December i6, 1817, 
“ gave in his report " to the board, and was thanked “ for the 
zeal, fidelity and talent with which he had conducted his im- 
portant mission to the holy see.'"' With him it had been pro- 
posed to associate Doctor Drumgoole, because, Hayes 

informed his constituents at Rome, a lay foreigner is always 
more respected than an ecclesiastic, though he be a bishop, 
for the Pope, Cardinals and Prelates look upon an ecclesiastit 
“ as their own subject and subaltcrni* 

Of Doctor Drumgoole it is unnecessary to express a judgment 
here, but of the manner in which Mr. Hayes was qualified for 


* Dublin Evening Post, February 2, 1819. Letter from Mr. O'Connell. 
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his mission, and how he discharged his duties, so as to deserve 
the thanks of the board, let the organ of the Roman Catholics, 
the Dublin Evening Post, give testimony : ‘‘ A man who was 
interdicted in the diocese where he was ordained, /or preaching 
a seditious sermon — who betook himself to Cork and got inter- 
“ dieted there^ — who went to Rome and offered a personal insult 
“ to the sdv^reign pontiff, and who on his return was inter- 
“ dieted a third time.” Such were the agents employed by the 
“ Catholic Board,” in opposing the measure of veto. How they 
succeeded, Mr. O'Connell, if his testimony he accepted, has fully 
informed the legislatuic, stating, that in the year 1817, the 
Roman Catholic people of Ireland were so unconcerned about 
the veto, that even “the board” found itself unable to excite 
them; and in 1821, their minds and tempers had been so 
changed, that if such a measure had been established by Act of 
Parliament, the consequence would have been a wicked and san- 
guinary insurrectiod. The passages are as follow : 

“ The board in 181*7, addressed the bishops on the veto, but 
“ the people at large vj^ewed 'our address with indifference. 
“ The attempt of the bo^d to revive opposition to the veto in 
“ 1817, was totally abortive.”* 

“ 1 speak advisedly, when I say, that a sanguinary insurrec- 
“ tion would immediately have followed its enactment ( Bill, 
“ granting Veto,) a wicked, a hopeless but a bloody insur- 
“ rection.” t ‘ 

The particulars of the conduct, which Mr. O’Connell and his 
party in the “ Catholic board” observed respecting “ the veto,” 
are worthy of being recorded. In the ye^ir 1817, Mr. O'Connell 
opposes the Pope and his bishops, and endeavours, in vain, to 
excite a peppfe which was indifferent about “ the veto.” 

In the year 1821, he finds, that the people are no longer 
indifferent, but w^ould show their detestation of a measure which 
the Pope had approved, by rising in hopeless rebellion. 

In the year 1825, he recommends to a parliamentary com- 
mittee, to see the names of bishops elect before they were sent 
to Rome, which he declares would be fc>ecuring a veto to the 
Crown more effectual than d mere formal concession of that 
privilege ; he also advises, that a provision should be made for 
the Roman Catholic clergy in such a manner as should make 
' them actually “ officers of the Crown and even goes so far 
as to proinise, that^ if the claims of the Roman Catholics 
were granted, they would soon concede to the government 
formally as well as virtually, the reprobated “ Veto.” 


• l^er from Mr. O’Counell, Dublin Evening Post, Feb. 2, 1819. 
t Letter from Mr. O’CoKoicll, Dublin Evening Herald, April 27", 1821. 
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. In the same year, when giving an account of his conduct to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, he denied that government 
were to see the names of bishops until after their appointment ; 
he denied that the state provision was to lessen, .in the slightest 
degree, the independence of the clergy; and he confesse*! him- 
self in error for having proposed to government, “ the securities 
which lie had undei taken to say, might be obtained vvitbout 
ofi'endiiig either the popular or the religious feelings of his con- 
stituents in Ireland. 

Conduct of this nature should instruct membeis of Parlia- 
ment, that little advanuige is to be gained by negociating with 
Roman Catholic leaders. 

'I’here are two things to be considered by tlic legislature: 
what it is for the interest of the country to enact ? \Vhat may 
be offensive to the consciences of men whose religion is tole- 
rated ? As to w hat a party will or will not yield, this should 
never be learned from the words of a politiAl leader. If he he 
influenced by a factious or a selfish spirit, his object will be, 
that he shall not lose the asceridancy^to which he has attained ; 
the measures against which he {>rot^st8 when the legislature 
act on the general principle.*? which beseem their dignity, he 
will propose, if he may make a merit with bis party of ae 
complislung a desirable object ; and the state, by sanctioning 
such pretensions, will find that it has not dissolved the bonds of 
a part}', but tliat it has increased the audacity*of a faction, 
llie sentiments of the right lion. R. Day, upon this subject, 
will be found in the second Volume of this Work, and the 
Kditor subjoins here sfuiie extracts from 1,he •evidence of the 
venerable the archdeacon of Tiiam, upon which he does not 
mean to ofi’er any comment, but which he feels it would be 
injustice to withhold from his reader. 

ARCHDEACON TRENCH, 

WOULD the removal of the civil disabilities under Lords, 
which the Roman Catholics labour, on account of their 
religion, tend generally to the advantage and improve- 
ment of Ireland ? 

It would partly depend upon the way in which it was 
done; you must satisfy, or you must endeavour to 
satisfy all ; and if there is one security better than an- 
other, which the Roman Catholic can offer to the Pro- 
testant, he is bound to do it. If the measure was 
carried in the way that I conceive ijt might be carried, 
my humble opinion is, that it would be beneficial to the 

K K 
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Mwet ot . rcoiioession to England, still it may be contended, Umt 
although this zeal and clear-sightedness was not very consistent 
with the contented ignorance of the Homan Catholic people, 
yet it was not very much to be condemned. It may be said, 
that if the abominable tenets of the councils of Lateran and 
Constance were brought under the notice of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, they would protest against them with marks of abhor- 
rence much stronger than those with which they reprobated 
** thereto'/' and it may accordingly be. inferred, that while 
their conduct with respect te the latter measure manifests 
a spirit of independence Vvhicli superstition cannot controul, the 
silence whicli they Lave observed with reference to any tenets 
which ought to be disclaimed, should be taken as a satisfactory 
assurance that no such tenets are. ^ now taught or entertained. 
The Editor has repeatedly expressed his opinion, that, with 
respect to the majority of the Roman Catholic gentry in Ire- 
land, no assurance ^is necessary to prove, that they are not 
dishonoured by holding the more offensive tenets, to which 
their cjiurch is satisfied wjth procuring from them a blind and 
unqualified assent; and how, when be is about to quote from 
the recorded proceedings of “ the Catholic Board, some pas- 
sages which furnish grounds for a very grave charge, he reite- 
rates his former assertio, ns. His opinion with respect to the 
sentiments of the Homan Catholic gentry may be expressed 
in the following clear and candid statement of a learned Pro- 
testant divine: ‘‘ It is not my intent to make it be believed, 
" nor in fact do I believe myself, that the members of that 
communion hold the numerous and*eontradictory tenets of 
“ their chur(j^, I am persuaded they do not. Some of the 
doctrines are rejected w^ithout a moment’s hesitation, and 
** others pass carelessly through the mind, without its forming 
any opinion upon them. But what conclusion would I dtaw 
“ from thence? Is it that such are not the dogmas of the 
“ church of Rome ? Thai 1 cannot admit, so long as their 
“ councils do not disavow them, and those persons are de- 
“ nounced in ‘curses, who do not believe them.'"^ To the 
truth of this candid exposition, the Editor cordially assenj^, 
and while he grieves that the Roman Catholic gentry iniiict 
sufferings on themselves by countenancing a system, in the 
objectionable parts of which (considered in a political point of 
view) they would be most unwilling to acquiesce, yet be is 
far from imagining that their acquiescence is to be iinputed 
to any more unworthy motive than a carelessness aboutr4fhe 
doctrines which their church maintains, or an angry, spirit 


* Four Discourses on tHt: Errors of the Roman Catholic Church, by the 
Rev. Robert Bell, D. D. 
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a^inst the government, which, without inquiry, they accuse of 
oppressing them unjustly. 

While, however, these are the opinions which ought to be 
entertained, with respect to the Roman Catholic gentry of Ire- 
land, there are many reasons to believe that a spirit much more 
dangerous than that which influences the gentry still remains 
active and efficient in the body to which they belong. Many 
indications of the presence of such a spirit, the reader may 
have noticed in the Reports of Evidence taken before the Parlia- 
mentary Committees, but it is jfrobablq, that no indication can be 
considered more decisive than that which shall be here subjoined, 
andwbich has been furnished by the proceedings of the “ Catholic 
Board'' in Ireland. 

The reader will please* to recal to his mind, the account 
already submitted to him in these pages relating to the approval 
of the Rheimish Testament, by the Roanan Catholic bishops, 
and the circumstances under which the\r approbation was with- 
drawn. In the 3?ear 1816,, this Testament, with its accom- 
paniment of most abominable notes, was published, Vitli Dr. 
Troy’s approbation, and, in order to make the purchase of it 
more practicable by the poorer classes, it was published in num- 
bers. For more than a year it was in circulation, and was, 
perhaps, during that time, the only existing document from 
which the principles of the church of Rome i» Ireland could 
be authoritatively learned, with respect to the duties which 
Roman Catholics owed to the government under which they lived. 
In the British Criti# for the month of^ September 1817, an 
article appeared, exhibiting to the nation the principles avowed 
in this authorized publication, and commentingTipon them with 
equal temperance and ability. *11ie alarm and indignation ol 
England were excited, and the Roman Catholic bishops per- 
ceived, that (unless the reasonable suspicions of the Protestants 
could be allayed) their cause was hopeless. Then followed Dr. 
Troy’s unsatisfactory disclaimer. 

About the same time, it was judged expedieht, that the laity 
also should, by a formal act, disclaim tenets which cast such 
cidium upon them, and Mr. O'Connell at the Catholic Board," 
proposed that they should exonerate themselves from what he 
considered a most disgraceful imputation, hut —can tlie reader 
believe it— Mr. O'Connell, in the height of his popularity, 
ifailed, and his motion was rejected, — 'I’he following extracts 
from the Dublin Evening Post, will show how “ The Board " 
proceeded. 
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‘^CATHOLIC BOARD/' December i, 1817- 
Diiblin Evening Post, December 2. 

Mr. O'Connell expressed his intention to move for a dis- 
avowal of the Rheimish notes. 

Dublin Evening Post, December 6 . 

Mr. O'Connell moved for a committee to disclaim the 
Rheimish notes ; stated, that an action was pending between 
Dr. Troy and a respectable bookseller, and while the Board 
should not interfere with the subject of this action, “ they 
“ should not let the present opportunity pass, of recording 
“ their abhorrence of the bigoted and intolerant doctrines jiro- 
“ mulgared in tb>t work/' — “ There was not a moment to he 
“ lost/'' — He wqulH not remain a Catholic one hour longer, 
“ if he thought it esaeniial to the Catholic faith to believe that 
“ it was lawiul to murder Protestants, or that faith might be 
“ innocently broken with heretics. Yet such were the doctrines 

to be deduced from the notes to the Rheimish Testament." 
Mr* O'Connell moved for a committee to disavow the notes. 
Mr* Eneas McDonnell opposed thp motion. Mr. Nicholas 
Mahon thought the business should be left to the clergy. Mr* 
O'Connell rephed, that “if, under pretence of this being a,po- 
“ lemiccd subject, you stop short, the people of England will 
“ «ay that you had not the spirit or the liberality to condenwfi 
“ tthc^ very scandalous notes, and that y^'u got rid of them by 
“ a side wind." In the end, a motion was put and carried, tiiie 
words being amended thus : ^ 

“ That a committee be appointed to draw up an addness on 
“ the occasion of the late publica*^ioii of the Rheimish Testae 
“ ment, with a view to have the same submitted to an aggren 
“ gate meeting." 

Dec. 3.— -Dublin Evening Post, Dec. 11. 

The committee appointed to prepare an address on the occa* 
sion of the re-puhlication of the Rheimish notes, dbtained tbne 
until Saturday next to make up their report. 

Dec. 13. — Dublin Evening Post, Dec. 16. 

Mr. O’Connell stated, that the committee appointed to pre* 
pare a disavowal of the Rheimish notes, would be ready to 
make their repox't on Thursday next. TiTiey would probsftily 
adopt tj^ disclaimer of the archbishop of Dublin, omitting, of 
course, preliminary part, with which they had no concern ; 
lor it was couched in language as strong and as general as could 
he desired. 
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Dec. i8. — Dublin Evening Post, 20 — 18. 

Mr. O’Connell moved, that farther time be granted to the 
committee appointed to prepare a disavowal of the Rhcimish 
notes, until Saturday se^nnight. 

Dublin Evening Post, January 18, 1818. 

“ The Catholic Board were to have met on Saturday week, 

for the purpose of devising means to remunerate Mr. Hayes, 
“ &c. &c. The Board, vve have heard, is ttiincU* 

Such was the conduct of the “ Catholic Board,'' upotj a quea^ 
tion respecting the disclaimer of “ notes,” which Mr. O’Connell 
has faithfully characterized, and vfhich he strongly called upon 
the members of the Board ^o disavow. His call upon them was 
unsuccessful, and if they were to be considered.as representatives 
of the Roman Catholic gentry of Ireland, the dreadful conclusion 
would be unavoidable, that the Rheim\sh notes afforded a just 
picture of their sentiments. .The reader has already seen, that 
the resolution of the Board was a i'ljection of Mr. O’Connells 
motion. He had moved for a committee to disavow the notes ; 
and in the motion which was carried, the disavowal was not 
named ; the Board, therefore, refused to disclaim the notes, and 
the committee appointed to consider them would not report 
the result of their deliberations. What the secret influence was 
which demanded such a sacrifice of liberal and honourable feel- 
ing, it would not, perhaps, be easy, at this day, to ascertain : no 
doubt, however, can be entertained, that duty to themselves and 
to their parliamentary supporters, and to the government from 
which they hoped to obtain a valuable object, rdljuired of them 
to disclaim principles like those avowed in the Rheimish notes: 
and 3^et they chose rather to furnish their opponents with new 
arguments, and to disarm their tried and valued friends, than to 
reject doctrines, which, being brought before their notice, and 
d^berated upon, it was disgraceful not to have condemned. 
JBven gratitude called upon them to vindicate their friends, and 
yet it could not prevail. The advocates of their cause had 
insjUfted that the doctrines of their church were such as could 
not give ofifence ; it was urged as a triumphant reply, that the 
Rheimish notes had been published add authorized, and the 

Catholic Board ” furnished grounds fo^ supposing, that they 
had been not only recommended by their bishops, but also 
approved by themselves. 

The character of the Rheimish notes is so well known, and 
is so faithfully described by Mr. O’Connell, that it is scarcely 
necessary to present any specimens from them here. The Editor 
vrirll, however, make one selection from the British Critic, for 
the sake of shfowing, that the not^ authorize treachery and 

K K 4 
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4 j^inaij|d^tipQ;^,,aod also to show, that the Catholic Board neg- 
lected tl:^ dcftnqe of one of their ablest supporters ; and, that 

which had already -been powerfhl 
ibbugh to create a strong feeling of disgust in the British mind, 
agkihst the doctrines and the principles of the church of Rome 
in Ireland, * 

. The good must tolerate the evil, when it is so strong that it 
cannot be redressed without danger or disturbance of the whole 
church, and commit the matter to Gods judgment, in the latter 
.**/ day : otherwise, where evil imcn, be they heretics, or other 
“ makfaetors, may he 'punished and stippressed, without dis* 
“ iurbance or hazard of the good; they may and ought, by public 
authority, either spiritual^ or temporal, to he chastised or exe-- 
cuted*^ Matt/xiii. 29. 

^ise men see, or shall see, the deceits of all heretic^, 
“ tkoMgh for troiibling the state of suck commonwealths, u^ere 
“ unluckily they have been received, they cannot be so suddenly 
extirpated^ 2 Tim: iii. 9. 

“ Thus, then, the tolerolvoii of f^rotestants is reduced to a mere 
** matter of prudence, not of principle. The work of extirpa- 
“ lion must not be too suddenly attempted ; the noxious weeds 
, are to be permitted to grow, till the church shall be possessed 
“ of sufficient authority ‘to eradicate them from the soil, /llie 
f claims of tl^e Catholics to exclusive possession, both of spi- 
f rituals and of the accompanying temporals, are boldly urged 
,‘V,in the perverted language of Tertullian.” 

^ Who are yoy? and from whence cane you? What do ye 
^ in voy possession?' Why do ye sow and seed for your com^ 
“ panions at your pleasure ? It is my possession, I am hdf of 
the Apostles, I hold the possession as they provided by their 
Testament; as they committed it to my credit; a^l as th^y 
** adjured me. You- they disinherited always, and cast you ^40 
as enemies'* Preface. 

Pretty practical polemics these, and leading to most pr^- 
; ticel conclusions ! Such are the principles respecting whidi 
‘‘ the Earl of Donoughmore, in his letter to the Cork Rpman Qhr 
“ tholics, dated Sept. 3, 1817, has declared, ‘ that hej^ks graj?- 
“ ‘ pled with misrepresentation, and not entirely failed in 
“ ‘the Catholic religion, and the character of its minxeters, 
‘ stand erect in that house of which he is a member*- 
‘ “ In bringing such doctrines and precepts before the view 

“ of the British public we perform a painful, hut an impieridats 
-duty* Let the advocates of emandpation remenahesr^.tlia^ 
these were the principleg, which, v^hen embodied wi^ Ifee 
auti||rity of the state, animated the sanguinary persecutions 
“ of Mary; and it m^y be worthy of their remark, that the 
“ arguments enqmerated by bishop Burnet, as used by the 
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pGjHBh persecutors of that reign, are precisely tbod^ wltiioh 
^ are now circulated in Ireland under the cover of the Scripture39 
** and the authority of Df.Troy. Let the British Parliamept 
remember, that to them are entrusted the* liberty, the jprb- 
** perty, and the lives of all their fellow-subjects ; let them 
** ponder, therefore, before it be too late, upon the danger of 
‘V arming the professors and propagators of such principles 
“ with political power ; let them not forget, that they are an- 
‘‘ swerable for the consequences which such principles may pro- 
“ duce, if the civil sword of Ireland shall be subject to popish 
‘V direction. The terror of a Cathdlic executive, backed by 
a Catholic population is not a mere phantom. What the 
** principles are which animate. the priesljiood, and pervade 
“ the population, which, is wholly under their controul, the 
“ volume before us has unequivocally declared. The warning 
** Jbas been given in terms neither equivocal nor obscure. 

“ Quater ipso in limine putaK 

Substitit, atque utero sonitum quater arma dedere, 
Instamus tamen immeraoro| caecique furore • 

Et monatrum infelix sacratd sistimus darce.''* 

The Roman Catholic Associations of the present day have 
adopted the resolution of extorting £manci]>ation'^ from the 
British government, and giving no other security that they will 
not abuse their power, than that which is aflbrded by an oath, 
lliey are willing to swear that they will bear true allegiance to 
the British crown, and they are indignant thpt the ofi'er ©f such 
an oath shall not be considered a satisfactory assurance of their 
loyalty. '^They ought to remember, however, that their bishops 
and priests have sworn, that thqy»will disclose, “ to the utmost 
** of their power, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies and 
yet, if a bishop was informed that an assassin was lurking under 
the royal roof, he would not communicate such knowledge if he 
had received it in confession. For an emergency of this nature, 
it will be said, that the clergy, in taking the oath of allegiance, 
provided by a mental reservation ; but it is against these mental 
reiervations Protestants protest. It was known to many, that 
berets communicated in the confessional were not to be made 
known ; but it was not supposed that the obligation of secrecy ex- 
tended to cases of meditated crime ; and few indeed were aware, 
that'a Roman Catholic priest, if he had learned in confession that 
the life of the King was in peril, could not give a general caution^ 
that His Majesty should be on his guard. I’he oath of allegiance, 
therefore, was taken not in the sense understood by the govern- 
ment which proposed it, nor accofding to the natural interpre- 


* British Critic, vol, viii. p. 30?. 
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Cation of tho words, but in a sense limited by mental rcsei*va- 
tions, known only to those who consented to take the oath; 
mental reservations^ be it remembered, which the Roman Catholic 
f relates have not Uttempted to excuscy even by referring to any par- 
ticular camm of doctrine or discipline in their church. 

Oaths are, however, the only securities which the Homan 
Catholics now propose to offer to the British government, and 
these, the argument of the six millions, and the casualties of 
war," is expected to render satisfactory. Their conduct in this 
particular is, to say the least of it, indiscreet. It would be much 
more befitting the character of petitioners to approach their go- 
vernment with respect, and to pi*ove their love of the constitu- 
tion, by a carefulness that no impurity shall enter it. If it be 
true, that the doctrines of the church are not incompatible witli 
the security of the state, let them be openly presented to the 
public tyt. Let not the Roman Catholic gentry be contented 
with such statements as their bishops are pleased to make, 
“ that canons at'e rejected, some are admitted, and some are 
in part rejected and in pari received/* Let them demand a full 
and satisfactory account of those doctrines to which they are 
pledged^ what councils they are to receive; what canons of 
thiMe , councils are to be their rule of faith, and upon what autho- 
rity they are to rest for what they believe and for what they 
reject. If tliev do this, they can meet the objections of Tro- 
testants with a reasonable reply, or they can judge whether the 
objections are unanswerable ; but if they are satisiied with for- 
mularies of faith, which give scanty accounts of some spiritual 
doctrines, and which are silent on those important question's 
with which go\ernment is directly conccn>ed ; if they are Satis- 
fied with affirmatives that their creed contains nothing of which 
the British nation should be jealous, while they profess' to ac^ 
knowledge the authority of the councils and canons which 
caused a strong and reasonable alarm, they will find it dilUcult 
to satisfy the legislature, which, as p^itioners, they appmach, 
that they are net ekber very blind worsbippm of pstestSi 
or very uadnUful sol:jecte of the King. 
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ADDENDA TO PART I. 
See Sect. i. Chap. 2. 


REV, GEORGE HAY, 

i y 

Presbyterian ^Clcrgj matt in Derry. 

Can you state what are the relative proportions of 
the Presbyterian population^ of the ciiurch of England May 1 8, i8f.7. 
population, and of the Roman Catholic population in the P* 

county of Derry ? 

Before I came here, I made very minute inquiries, as 
minute as possible, by communications, by letter and 
otherwise, with the Presbyterian ministers of the nbrtli 
of Ireland (at least eighty of them) in order lo ascert^h . 
the question of population ; I found it very difficult to 
as^ebrtain, with accuracy, from a number of causes ; how- 
ever, I think I have been able to make out calculation 
of the Comparative population of the county of Derry, 
which ! can venture to submit to the committee. 
y6u have the goodness to state it ? 

Thero are in the county of Derry 26 congregations 
connected with the^ synod of Ulster ; irom ray kirow^ 
ledge of the state of those in -point of number, I have 
taken 427 families as the average ; and I beg to remark, 
that I consider this a small average, knowing the county 
as 1 do; from all the communications J have had, I find 
that 5 J is a low computation of souls in a family; 427 
multiplied by 26, and that again by 5 gives a product 
of 61,061 souls. Another estimate, which I think is per- 
haps more accurate than this, which was made by two 
most intelligent gentlemen, at my-request, makes the 
l*resbyterian population of the county of Derry amount 
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to 70,000, this I would take nearer the truth than the 
other. The other Protestants, including Episcopalians, 
Covenanters*, Seeeders, Methodists, Moravians, Quakers, 
Baptists and Independents, I think I make a low esti- 
mate when* I calculated them at 27,000 ; these give a 
Protestant population of about 97,000 in the county of 
Derry. The population of the county is 193,865, which 
leaves the remaining part' of the population composed 
of Roman Catholics, 96,865. 

Have you seen a statement, in which it is said that 
the Roman Catholic population, compared with the 
Protestant population of the county of Derry, is two to 
one? 

Yes, I have. 

That, you conceive to be quite erroneous ? 

Of course when I reckon this a correct statement ; the 
gentleman, who made that statement had not the means 
of proving so well as*I have, with every disposition to be 
accurate. 

Do you think the proportion of the Protestant popu- 
lation, as compared with the Roman Catholic population 
in the counties of Antrim and Down, is greater or less 
than that in the county of Derry, which you have just 
stated ? 

I think much greater; from different opinions 1 have 
had from clergymen in the course of my enquiries, 
1 should supj)ose it is 4 to 1 . 
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Editor ’ - 

- 472, 473, &c. &c. 

Irtsin - - 

■ 238 

O’Sullivan ----- 144 

Phelan 

467 

Phelan 

467 

Cooke 

1 

• 

1 

1 

Editor 

. - - 64. 472, Jtec. 

Verner 

66 

See sect 

. 4.»passim. 

Doyle 

% 

t 

t 

1 

1 

Editor 

438 

Carberry 


Dublin 

- - - ^ 29,30 

Editor 

439-441 

O’Connell 

439 


See sc’ct. 3. 


Cashel ------ 18 

Dublin - - • « - • 29 

Sect. 2. chap. 3, 4, passim. 

Costello ------ 2 

Rochfort - - - - - '13 
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Genital Heads. 


Witness f and page of Digest, 


Coiifession 


— how it affects the loyalty of 
the subject. 

— how it affects administration 
of justice. 

Confiscations, whether any effect 
on price of land. 

Congregations (see churches) — 
Protestant, increased by what 
causes — of what desc.^iption of 
persons. 

Constabu'ary Force ; (see Police) 

Contributions in Dublin churches 
increased, a proof of increase 
of congregations. 

Conversion to Protestantism - 

Councils,General, their authority 
— standard of Roman Catholic 
tenets, and not individual opi> 
nions. 

— of Trent 

— Lateran ------- 

— Constance ------ 

Couple Beggars - - - - - 

Defenders; (see United Irish- 
men.) 

Distresses. 

Disturbances ------ 

— causes of — origjn of — not 
political or religious. 


— Local causes of — ^infiiienced 
by th^Pnature of disturbed 
districts. 


Doyle - - - 271,276 

Editor - - - 274, 275. 277 

Magaurin - - 273. 275. 278 

O’Sullivan ----- 272 

Editor ----- 278--80 


Editor ------ 274 

O’Sullivan ----- 272 

Irwin ------ 422 

O’Connell ----- 416 

Dublin - - . - 29, 30 

O’Sullivan - - - - 28 


Dublin - - - - - 29, 30 


Dublin 


31 


See sect. 2. chap. 3. p. 191 to 
j' 209 inclusive. 

J 

Doyle ------ 2^0 


See sect. 1. chap. 4. 


Blackburne - 

- - 55 ,Sfi,itc. 

Burnett - - 

- - - - 48 

Foster - - 

- - - - 49 

Lewis - - 

- - - . 49 

O’Connell 

- - - - 48 

O’Sullivan - 

- - ^ 60, 6P 

Becher - - 

- - - - 39 

Egerton - - 

48 

Foster - - 

. . - . 41 

Powell - - 

... - 38 
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General Headi. I Witness, and page of Digest. 


Disturbances, how far influenced Barry ------ 

by state of comfort of people. Currey ------ 44 

Duggan 43 

O^Sullivan 44 

Wilcocks ----- 

— by civil disabilities - - - Editor ----- 34*7, &c. 

O’Connell - - - - 346, 347 

— by religion ------ Lewis - 44*^ See sect. l. 

O’Connell - -69/ ch. 5. 

Doyle, Right Rev. J. letter to Edjtor - -- -- -123 

Mr. Robertson, declares tliat * 

Roman Catholic bishops would 
not assist the state if in diffi- 
culty. 


Education ; {See Burses — 
Schools — Scriptures.) 

— strong desire of, among lower 
orders. 

— of sons of gentry at May- 
nooth. 

— of priests ; {see “ Priests, 
Education of.) 

— Scriptures, use of’ ; {sec Scrip- 
tures.) ^ 

books used in instruction ; 
{see Books.) 

— schools ------- 


— orders of monks I'or purposes 

of education. ’ 

— Clongowes ------ 

{see Jesuits) 

Ejectment - - - - - - 

Elections ; {see 40 s. free- 
holders.) 

—' interference of priests in - - 


DoncUan ------ 249 

O’Connell ----- 23/5 


Di\yle 24r, 

Dublin - - . - 2515, 259 

Editor , - - - 243. 30G 

Education Ueporf. .. - 2f,4, 

O’Sullivan ~ ~ - 242 

Editor - - - 2()0, 2G1, &C. 

Education Repof! - ' - 247, &ic. 
Q’Sullivan ----- 247 

Doyle - . - - 245, 246 

Magaurin - - - 244 , 245 

Doyle ------ 4 

Foster - - • ' 7 

O’Connell 4« 


Blake ------- 448 

Editor - - - - - 459, 4 bo 
Foster ^ - 4^2 

O’Connell ----- 456 

L It 
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ANALYTICAL INDEX TO PART 1 . 


General Heads* 


Elective Fraiicltise, raising, pro- 
bable consequences ol'- 
(see 40 s. F reeboKlers.) 

— to wliat amount - - - - 

Employinout, want of, in South 
of Ireland. 


Ex comm unication 


Farmeiv 


Feuds, in Ulster — except duritig 
prevalence of IVench philo- 
sophy. 

First Fruits. Board of - - - 

— its funds inadequate to an- 

swer demand for building new 
churches. ; , 

Fisheries -------- 

Fishermen, not engaged in dis- 
turbances. 

Forfeited estates ; {ste Confis- 
cations.) 

Freeholders of 40 s.; (see Elec- 
tive Franchise.) 

— consequences of - - - - 

— moral 

— political ------- 

«— disfranchisement of - - - 


Witness, and page of Digest. 

Editor - - 

- - - - 459 

Foster - - 

- - - - 45 .‘I 

O’ConncU 

- - - - 45t> 

Foster - - 

- - - - 454 

O’Corinell 

- “ - - 45.6 

Bechcr - - 

- - - 37 

Costello - - 

- - - - 2 

Dc La Cour 

- - - - 14 

Doyle - - 

- - - - 4 

O’Connell 

- _ _ _ t 

Doyle - - 

- - - 131.215 

Editor - - 

146- 154 - »'■ 

Irwin - - - 

- - . - 23O 

Murray - - 

- - 1.32, 13.3 

O’Driscol 

- - - - 141 

Costello - - 

- - . . 2 

Cooke - - 

- - - ' 1.5 

I’oster - - 

- - - - 9 

Wallace - - 

- - - If), i« 

Cooke - - 

- - - - tJ .3 


Carbery - - - 

- - - 440 

Editor - - 

- - “ 439 

Dublin - - 

- - 29. :{n 


Barry - - 

- - - _ 1 .':j 

Barry - - - 

- ' - 15-43 


Trench 

----- 450 

Kingston 

- - - 450, 451 

Foster 

- - - 452.454 

O’Connell 

----- 4/55 

Blake 

446 

Browne - 


O’Connell 

45 <> 

Editor 

- - - 463.479 

O’Connell 

- - - - - 463 

Shiell - - 

----- 462 
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General Heads, 

Witness, and page of Digest. 

• 

Grand Jury Rates Assessment - 

Day - - - • 

- - - - 103 

Heretics; (.see Lateran.) 
Hohcnlolie; (.see Miracles.) 



Implicit faith ------ 

» Dublin - - 

Editol - - 

- - - - *77 

- - - 177, 17« 

Insurgents. 

<S!fc sect. 1. cb. 3, 4. 

— payment of rent, prevented 

Foster - 

- - - - 10 

by. 



Insurrection Act ; (see Oflicial 

Siie sect. l.^h. 6. p. 8i. 

Reports.) 



— never applied in eleven coun- 
ties settled by James First— 
nor in counties seats of reli- 

Foster » - - 

- - - - 41 

Lewis - - 

* 

• 

- - - - 44 

gious differences. 



— as to its removal from dis- 

Jlecher 

1 

turbed districts — outrages 
checked by, effect ol*. 

Blackburne i 

Blacker 

OTiriscol, &c. | 
Tighe 

1 Sec pp. 81, 

? &c. &c. 

Insurrectionary outrages - - - 

Beecher - - 

- . - - 39. 4 <> 

Blackburne - 
Blacker • - - 

Foster - - , 

- - - “ 33 

- - - - 33 

- 41 

Jesuits at Longowes, and 

Doyle - - 

- - - - 245 

elsewhere. 

Magaurin 

- - - - 244 

Judges, Roman Catholic - - 

O’Connell 

- - -420,421 

Juries - -- -- -- - 

• 

Newport 

t 

- - - - 385 

Labourers ------- 

Cooke ~ - 

Kelly - - - 

Rochlcjft - - 

Wallace - - 

. - - - 15 

- - - - 16 

- - - - .5 

. _ - - If, 

Land, price of ----- - 

Foster “ - - 

Lewis - - 

- - - - 340 

- - - - ib. 

— letting by auction — bad effects 

Blackburne - ■ 

. - - - 57 

of — remedy for. 

Blacker - - > 

Day - - - 

Foster - - ■ 

- “ - - 59 

- - - - 104 

. - - - 6 

Letters of J. K. L. - - - - 

Editor*, 152-4. 187-90. 192.212. 
270. 

L L 2 
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General Heads, 


Limerick, treaty of - - _ - 

— eastern parts of, tranquil - - 

— — ‘Causes of - - - 

Loan Companies ----- 
London Companies - - - , - 

— lands held by - - • - - 

London Hibernian Society 
Schools. 

(.see Schools — Education.) 

Magistrates ; (see Administration 
of Justice.) 

Manor Courts - - - - - 

(see Administration of 'Justice) 
Manufactures ------- 

Marriages, early ----- 

— of Roman , Catholics with 
ProtesUuits — whether allow^cd 

— by Protestant iiiini§ter, must 
be re-sol ernniited. 

Maynooth; {see Education.) 

— Class book oi’, asserts power of 
church of Rome over iieretics 

— not named by Roman Catholic 
bishops in theiw evidence. 

Measures for promoting quiet, &,c/» 
Mendicants - - _ - - _ 

Middlemen 

I 

Milner's End of Religious Con- 
troversy. 

Miracles — generally of Prince 
Hohenloe.* 


Witness, and page of Digest. 


Editor 4*74 

Bourke - - - - - 1 29, 1 30 

Wilcocks ----- 
Derry ly 

) Deny 17 

Editor - - - - - - 21 (> 

Doyle ----- ibB. 2 lb 


O'Connell * 

----- 4 t{ 

Crop|)er - 

- . . - - 3ICJ 

J'ostcr 

- - - - 340, &,c. 

liCwis 

- - - - 3;m, &c. 

Keily - - 

- - - . - 13 

O’Kclly - 

13 

Doyle 

- - - - - .291 

Dublin 


Murray - 

292 

O’Sullivan 

292 

Doyle 

220 

Dublin 

- - - - - 291 

Editor 

- - - - 220.292 

Phelan 

- - - - - 135 

Dublin - 

- - - - 125-6 

Editor 

- - - - >78-9 

See sect. 1 . 

ch. 6. 

Costfdlo - 


De La Cour • 

- - - - _ ,4 

Editor - • 

6 

Foster - - 

. - _ . - 6 

Rochfort - - 

. - - - - 5 

Editor - - 

• - “ - - 178 

Doyle - - 

- - - 285-6 

Editor - - 

- - 249. 286-7 

O'Connell 

- “ - - 285 

Warburton - 

- - - - 284 
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General Heads, 


Oaths 

— of alJef^ianre to the Pope, 
taken by lloinaii Catholic 
priests. 

— taken hy Roman Catholic 
bishops and arclibishops. 

< hheial reports - - - ^ - 

Oran Iodides ------ 

Oranj^enien - - - . . - 

— few in Munster; did not pro- 
tiucc iiisurrectionary S]»irit. 

Orange societies ----- 

— origin ol' ------- 

— declarations of - _ - - - 

Party feelings; {see Ouarrels — 
Pends.) 

Pastorini’s prophecies - - - - 

Pastoral addresses - - - - - 

i Peasantry ------- 

— state, disjiosition, and liabits 
of — improvement in. 


— in Ulster — farmers labourers 
— industry ot. 

— charitable ------ 

— want of employment - - - 

— of middling orders of pea- 
santry. 

-^depressed state of — to what 
causes owing. 


Wibicsst and page of Digest. 

Murray 1 

Editor j ^ ' 

'I 

- - - 444 

\ See Part II. 

“ Bishops and 

/ Priests Oaths.'^ 

j , 

Blacker - - - 

105, &€.&(•. 

Cooke - - - 

- - - 1)5 

OUorinell *- - 

- - - 4 () 

O'Connell - - 

- - 74,75 

O’ConneH - - 

- - - 4 » 

\ erner - - - 

- - 66, 67 

r - - - 

- - 66 

Waring - - - 

- - - 6b 

\V;rnor - - - 

- - - 67 


Sec chap. 5. s^ct. 1 . 


Doyle's Pastoial * - - 

Warburton - - - - 

“ bOO 

- 36 

Wiicocksf- _ . - - 

- 3 ^) 

Cooke ------ 

- 305 

Editor ----- 

- 2^2 

See chap. 1 . sect. 1 . 
Editor ------ 

- 3^0 

Blake ------ 

- 14 

Poster ----- 

- 7 ,« 

Grant- - - 

- 13 

O'Connell * ~ - 

1 

O'Kelly 

12,13 

Armagh ----- 

" 17 

Cook<^ _ _ _ , _ 

- 15 

Kelly ------ 

16 

Wallace ----- 

16 

Cashel 

- i« 

Rochfort ----- 

5 

Grant ----- 
Wallace - - - - 

- 13 

- 15 

Blaekburac - - - - 

* 5 ^ 

Poster - - ■ - » 

49 , r)« 

Lewis ------ 

- 49 


J. L 3 
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General Heads. 


WitnesSf and page rf Digest, 


Peasantry, lower' orders desirous 
of education. 

Petty sessions (sec Adniinisti-a- 
tion of Justice.) 

Police - -- -- ---- 

Poor, state of - - ■ - - - 

• — collections for, in Protestant 
churches. 

Pope --------- 

as to his infallibility * - - - 

— power, ^ spiritual and teinp(\»al 

— his spiritual authority, how it 
alFects temporal concerns — in- 
stances of. 


Donellan 


249 


Warburton"» 90, &lc. 

Wilcocks- j iiScc sect. l. chap. 6. 


Costello ------ 2 

De La Cour ----- 14 

Cashel ------ 18 

Dublin ------ 29 


Murray, Sect. 2 . chap. 3 


Doyle- ------ 187 

Editor - -- -- -187 

O’Sullivan - - - - - l8l 


O'Sullivan 


181 


Population, relative proporti:)n ol’ 
Dissenters to Mejubers of the 
Established Cnurch - - - 

— of Roman Catholics to Pro- 
testants 

— Population Act 6 f i 8 j 21 - - 

— tables 

Potatocs, land for raising - - ^ 

Price of land; (sec Lund.) 

Priests ; (see Elections.) 

— from what class taken - - - 

— condition of — ^higher orders 
placed in towiis-^lowers orders 
in country. 

— education of, early - - - - 

— trained up as Jacobites while 
the Stuart I'amiiy lived ; as de- 
mocrats since. 

— abroad ; (see Burses) 

— at home ------- 


— proposed state, provision' for; 
(see State Provision.) 


Sect. 2. chap. 2 , and Appen- 
' dix to Parti.' 

J 

Foster- ------ 

Costello - - - - - 2 


O’Connell - - 

- - - U1 

Doyle - 7 - - 

O’Sullivan - - 

- - - 236 
~ - 235 

Editor - - - 

> - - 119 

O’Connell - - 
Editor - - - 

- - - 111 
- - 123, 124 

O’Sullivan - - 
Doyle - - - - 
Dixon - - - - 
Dublin - - - 
Editor - - - 

- - r- 118 

- -120^121 

- - - 113 

- - - 113 

- - - 119 
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General Heads, 

r- — 

Priests, numbers ----- 

— character — disposition — con- 
duct of. V 

— in respect to education - - 


— Scriptures - - - - - - 

{see Scriptures.) 

— in respect to disturbances - - 

— influence — authority of — tg 
wliat purposes — and in what 
manner exercised. 

— over gentry ------ 

— at elections ------ 


— powerful party formed by their 
union with lower orders. 

Protecting duties — cessation of 
that system — its ell’ccts. 

Protestants; {i.ce Population, — 
Catliolic Einancipation — Con- 
gregations.) 

— number of — greater tlian usu- 
ally rated — increased| by what 
causes. 

— in towns — in the country - - 

— latent — ostensible - - - - 

— servants ------- 


— proportion of Protestants to 
Roman Catholics. 


— their condition — regard to de- 
cency of dress and appearance 
in public worship, as compared 
with Roman Catholics. 


WimesSf and page of Digest, 


Doyle 438 

Murray ------ 43B 

Editor 400 

Irwin ------- 238 

J^rowne ------ 240 


Donejlan ,----- 252 

Irwin ------- 237 

Education Report, &c. 254, &c. 
O’Sullivan - - 243-247 

Editor ------ 243 

Education Report - - - 215 

* 

See sect. 2. chap. 2. 

See sect. 2. chap. 4. 


O’Sulliva 


Blak« . « 

Poster- - 
O’Connell 
Editor 

44» 

- - - - - 452 

- ? - - - 45(i 

----- 460 

O’Sullivan 

, - - - - 145 

Lewis - - 
J’<»stei* 

- * - .333, &c. 

- - 340, &c 


Dublin - - 

■* “ “ 30,31 

Poster - - , 

~ ~ 26, 27 

O’Sullivan. - 

- . - - 28 

Dublin - - 

“ - “ - 31 

Dublin* - - 

- - - - 31 

Shiell - - 

- - - - 354 

Editor - - 

- ' - - 354 

O’Connell - 1 

1 

Foster - - - 

1 iSee sect.i.ch. 2. 

Shaw Mason 

1 P- 19* 

M’Culloch, &c.- 

1 

Cooke, - ^ 

- - - - 22 

Dublin - - ' 

- - - - 30 
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General Heads. 


Witness, and page of Digest* 


Protestants conforming to Roman Dublin ------ 291 

Catholic church must be re> 
baptized. 

— liberal — what — distinguished O’Connell ----- 76 

from Orangemen. ^ Shiell ------ - 77 


Quarrels; (see Partj^ Feelings — 
Feuds.) 

— circumstances of, at Magliera 

— same carried dn at different 
periods, under different names 


0\!<«mell - I '• 5 - 

Egerton, ivc.J 

Cooke - - - - - - 64 


Readers, Itinerant - - - -^ - Do^le- ------ 270 

• Editor 271 

Rebellion of 1798 ----- Doyle- ------ 131 

O’Sullivan ----- bo 

Ucgiuin Donum - - - f - - O’Connell ----- 464 

Rent, how far r^^ised by competi- Blake ------ - 14, 

tion — arrears Xostcllo ------ 2 

, Foster ----- 6-12 

O’Kelly 11 

— Catholic - - t - - - Phelan * 467 

(see Catholic ^Ueiit.) 

Resident ge'htry - - - - - • ^ Becher ------ 30 

Blackburne ----- 5b 

Warburton ----- 39 

Ribbonmen ------- Bennett - 34 1 

Doyle, &c. I 


O’Connell 46 l 5 e;e sect. i. ch. 3. 
Powell •- 38 I p. 33. 
Warburton 36 
Wilcocks 35 


Rheiniish Testament - - - - Do^le •* - 243 

Editor - - - - 224,495 

Murray ------ 223 

Rome, attachment to, felt and Editor - - - - - - 313 

inculcated by priests. O’Sullivan - - - - - 310 


Roman Catholic church ; {see 
Bishops, Roman Catholic, — 
Priests.) • 

(See Catholic, tilfnandipaiiou, 
— Civil Disabilities, — ^Tenets, 
—Priests.) 
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General Heads, 


WitneUf and page of Digest. 


Roman Catholic gentry, their in- 
fluence diminished. 


O'Sullivan 


145 


- tenets of — ^implicit faith in 
their church — supremacy of 
Pope. 

- object to establish ascendancy 
of their church in Ireland. 

* axiom of “ the end justifies 
the means." 


Dublin ------ 

See Pope. 

£)ublin ------ 425 

Dixon - -- -- - H.J 


Sacrament, number of communi- 
cants at festivals. 

Saving Banks - - - - - - 
Scriptures, use of - - - - • 


SherilF and sub-sherilf, conduct 
of. 

State of Country; (see Official 
Reports.) 

State provision for priesfs - - 

— as to allowing discretion to 
Crown in respect of. 

Strangers — passage* of, through 
the country, between 18 10 and 
1821 — Father Murplyr. 

Subdivision of land - - - - 


Tenants, holding under head 
landlord and middlemen. 

Tenantry in common - - - - 

Tenets, relative to doctrine and 
and discipline held by — attri- 
buted to Roman Catholics — 
on what authority founded. 

tending to affect loyalty to 

Protestant sovereign; and safety 
of Protestant church and state 


Dublin - - - 

- - - 30 

Armagh - - - 

- - - 17 

Dtwle - - - 
DdVlin - - - 
Editor - - . 
Murray - - - 
Phelan - - - 

- ^ 214-221 

- - - 158 
225, 226-252 

- 223, 224 

- - - 222 

Abbott - - - 

3 ^^, &c. 

Blake . 

Editor - - - 

O'Connell - - 

• • 

- - - 446 

- - - 460 

- 463 

O’Connell - - 

- - - 463 

O'Sullivan - - 

- - 60, 6i 

foster - * - . - 

Rochfort - - - 

1 1 

* 1 

i 1 

Foster * - - - 

- - - 7 

• 

Foster - - - 

- - - 7 

Dublin - - - 

- - - 394 

Dubliif 

- - 393 
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General Heads. 

Witness, and page of Digest. 

Tenets, as contained in the 3d 

1 

Dublin - - 

- - - - 393 

council of Lateral!, 16th and 
27th canon. • 


— Council of Trent - - - - 

Doyle - - 

- - - - 191 


Editor " - 

- - - - 192 

— Council of Constance - - 

Editor - * 

- - - 208 


Murray - - 

- - - - 20<5' 


O’Sullivan 

- - - - 205 

— Tractatus de Ecclesia - - - ' 

Dublin - - 

- - 125 , 126 


Editor - - 

- - 178, 179 


Ph'^jlan - - 

- - - - 125 

— letters of J. K#L. in 1825 - 

Editor - - 

- - - - 

— oath of Roman ^ Catholic 

Dublin - - 

- “ 390, 391 

bishops. 


as toJ:heir supposed resfm- 

T)ublin - - 

- - - - 397 

blance with those of church of 
England. 



— no change in, or real resem- 

Dublin - - 

1 

1 

I 

1 

blance of value, except tjie ex- 
ercise of private judgment in 
reading Scriptures. 


Tenure, in common — at will — 

^Foster - - 

- - 7. 8, 9, See. 

gavelkind. * 

— freehold ; (see FrecJiolders of 
405. &c. 

Testament f (see Bibles.) 


Tithes - . 

Shiell - - - 

- - - - 1 00 


Editor - - 

- - - - ipo 

— on potatoes ------ 

Editor - - 

- - - - 101 

1 

Kingston 

- - - - 101 


O^Coimdll 

- - - - ICO 

Tithe Composition Act - - - 

Day '' 

DoyFe • 

* 


Dublin 

See sect. 1. ch. 6. 


1 Foster , 

I Kingston 
Murray, &c. J 

f p.9oto 100. 

Trent Catechism ; (see Cate- 
chism, Roman Catholic.) 



Trials -------- 

Magaurin 

- - - - 382 

• 

Shiell- - - 

- - Z^ 5 > 


Peel - .w - 

- - - - 384 

Trinity College, Dublin - - - 

Dublin - - 

. - - - u7 








